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INTRODUCTION. 


When  it  is  considered  that  the  European  authors  who 
have  written  upon  the  subject  of  health  and  longevity 
are  nearly  two  thousand,  and  of  that  number,  that  many 
are  natives  of  our  own  country  and  men  of  superiot 
medical  celebrity,  it  may  probably  excite  some  degree 
of  curiosity,  to  know  what  neio  matter  can  possibly  be 
found,  to  add  to  a  subject  already  handled  by  such  a  host 
of  talent.    It  may  therefore,  perhaps,  appear  somfewbat 
presuming  in  one  (not  being  of  the  medical  profession) 
to  attempt  to  increase  this  bulk  of  information,  by  sug- 
gestions of  his  oxon,  put  forth  in  the  language  of  his 
predecessors.    He,  however,  who  labours  in  a  cause, 
having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the  health  and 
prolongation  of  the  life  of  mankind,  by  showing  in  what 
manner  the  body  may  be  protected  from  the  ravages  of 
disease,  scarcely  requires  an  apology  for  obtruding  him- 
self on  the  notice  of  the  public :  yet,  being  unconnected 
with  the  faculty  of  medicine,  the  members  of  which 
cdone,  most  persons  consider  competent  to  the  task  of 
framing  rules  of  health,  it  may  probablv  be  expected 
tliat  I  should  make  it  appear  why  /  have  been  induced 
to  pay  such  particular  attention  to  a  subject  hitherto  only 
treated  upon  professionally;  I  therefore  have  thought  it 
proper  to  offer  the  following  explanation 

Having  been  nurtured  in  the  strictest  observance  of 
regularity  and  temperance  in  diet,  exercise,  and  early 


It 


rising,  which  from  my  infancy  my  paren  s  enforced 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  state  of  sound  healtl>  unt  l-I 
ved  at  the  age  of  eiglrteen  years ;  but,  as  .s  too  often 
he  case  youth  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  shaae  off 
!ha    h;y  erroneously  consider  the  yoke  of  restramt, 
;d  ah  ndoning  my  former  hahits.  I  begarr  to  mmg  e  ■ 
«Uh  persons  whose  mode  of  living  was  d.ametr  a Uy 
oppoL  to  my  own.    In  consequence,  my  heaH  for  he 
Z  time  in  my  life  became  impa.red.        ^  f '  f^P' '^^ 
•to  indolence  and  listlessness,  the  consequences  of  luxury 

and  irregularity. 

So  alluring,  however,' were       t™P'>«°"f' fj^^" 
powerful  the  influence  of  prevailing  customs,  that  1  was 
LTuced  to  continue,  without  intermission.^modern  ex- 
.^ss     for  the  space  of  five  or  six  years  ;  durmg  which 
"  r     ,  my  whole  frame  became  shaken,  and  my  bod,  y 
heaKh  so  alarmingly  injured,  as  to  cause  me  at  length 
toTsitate,  and  take  a  review  of  the  dangers  I  was 
tou'"  .t  rring,  by  a  departure  from  the  ten,,erance 
prescribed  by  nature,  and  which  appeared  to  threaten 
the  entire  destruction  of  my  constitution. 

Alarmed  by  this  reflection,  I  resolved  at  once  towia>- 
d,.aw  from  the  dangerous  courses  in  which  I  was  engaged. 
;«d  regardless  of  the  influence  of  custom  or  example,  to 

.  fn  tl  e  temperate  and  simple  mode  of  livmg  m 
r^^    h^  blrbrought  up,  and  which  ,rad  pr<^^^^^ 

had  no  sooner  begun  to  ^'^^^^  '^'^  ^j.ort 
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hour  to  the  present  (a  period  of  many  years)  I  hare 
never  departed  from  tlie  rules  of  the  strictest  temperance 
and  regularity,  nor  has  my  health  ever  suffered  a  second 
interruption. 

Convinced  by  this  experiment  of  the  great  dependence 
of  our  bodily  health  upon  the  course  of  life  pursued,  the 
following  questions  naturally  suggested  themselves  :— 

Wljat  is  the  cattse  that  the  present  generation  have 
not  benefited  in  any  degree  by  the  numerous  medical 
publications  on  the  subject  of  health?  What  is  the 
reason  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race,  are 
so  much  more  prone  to  disease,  than  they  were  in  former 
times  ?  And  why  are  these  very  books  which  have  been 
written  for  the  express  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  means 
o{  preventing  disease,  and  prolonging  life,  been  laid 
aside  as  a  dead  letter  ?  The  answers  are  too  plain. 

First,— Because  they  treat  upon  the  symptoms  and 
cure  of  disorders,  rather  than  upon  the  ,  course  of  life 
necessary  to  be  pursued,  in  order  to  prevent  tlieir  occur- 
rence. 

Secondly,— Because  the  opinions  of  the  several  writers 
are  manifestly  contradictory,  which  naturally  tends  to 
shake  the  public  confidence,  and  to  divide  the  minds  of 
the  thinking  portion  of  mankind,  giving  tliem  a  distaste 
for  a  study,  of  whicl,  its  professors  are  not  agreed  upon 
pomts  of  the  most  vital  importance. 

Thirdly,_Becau3o  many  of  the  books  being  intended' 
for  the  use  of  the  faculty  only,  are  written  in  technical 


terms,  and  are  therefore  ill  adapted  for  general  appre- 
hension.  •  - 

Fourthly,-Because  the  greater  number  of  these 
publications  are  very  voluminous,  and  fraught  with  pro- 
fessional mysteries,  obscurities,  and  irrelevant  matter, 
that  rather  tend  to  perplex  and  confuse  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  than  to  give  useful  information  or  instruction. 

I  was  thoroughly  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  conceit 
that  the  works  of  nature  could  not  go  on  without  the 
interference  of  man,  bordered  almost  on  impiety  ;  and  1 
felt  an  earnest  desire  to  urge  on  my  fellow-creatures,  by 
every  argument  in  my  power,  the  adoption  of  those 
courses  which  I  had  from  actual  experience  found,  could 
alone  secure  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  the  invaluable 
blessing,  health.     With  this  view,  I  made  myself 
acquainted  with  the  various  writers  on  the  laws  of  na- 
ture as  regarded  the.  animal  economy,  physiology,  and 
the  science  of  preserving  health,  and  conferred  with 
persons  who  had  given  their  undivided  attention  to  the 
subiect     These  studies  I  have  prosecuted  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  have  omitted  no  labour  to  obtam  a 
•  thorough  knowledge  of  the  economy  of  the  human  frame. 

Were  I  then  to  produce  a  book,  couched  in  the  lan- 
guage commonly  employed  by  the  celebrated  writers  on 
health  1  am  persuaded  that  I  should  only  be  addmg 
another  inefficient  attempt  to  the  numerous  catalogue 
already  consigned  to  the  remote  recesses  of  the  bbrarj , 
unheeded  and  unread.  I  have  therefore  avoided  blending 
Stysical  subtlety  with  physiological.facts,  and  thus 
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inculcating  over  again,  the  same  counsels  that  have  over 
and  over  again  passed  unregarded. 

My  endeavour  will  be  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  all 
classes  of  persons,  the  most  important  practical  observa- 
tions upon  the  subject  of  health.  I  will  not  advance  a 
single  opinion  without  supporting  it  by  ample  authority, 
where  authority  is  necessary,  while  the  system  I  pro- 
pose to  set  forth,  and  the  superstructure  1  shall  endea- 
vour to  erect,  will  be  founded  on  a  basis  that  can  never 
fail :  namely,  on  the  book  of  nature.  With  a  scrutinizing 
eye,  I  will  follow  her  step  by  step,  recording  failhfully 
whatever  she  dictates,  but  nothing  more,— my  efforts  will 
not  be  to  persuade,  but  to  convince. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  power  of  custom  which 
becomes  almost  a  second  nature,  has  much  influence  (and 
frequently  a  pernicious  one)  over  both  mind  and  body, 
but.its  Ses^and  surest  antidote,  is  a  perpetual  recurrence 
to  facts  established  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction. 
Such  facts,  it  is  my  intention  to  lay  before  my  readers, 
and  they  will,  I  trust,  be  found  so  irrefragable,  as  at 
once  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind,  and  to  trample 
under  foot,  every  prejudice  by  which  the  intellect  may 
hitherto  have  been  inthralled. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  recent  writer  on  health,  "  that 
I'  there  are  but  few  individuals  who  have  the  power,  and 
"  very  few  the  resolution,  to  put  in  force  the  various'pre- 
"  ventive  checks  of  disease,  and  the  greater  mass  of 
"  society  must  therefore  be  content  to  make  the  best 
'  compromise  they  can  with  those  evils  whicii  surround 
"  them :  in  short,  they  must  rather  attempt  to  mitigate 
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those  ills  they  cannot  shun,  than  hope  entirely  to 
«  prevent  their  recurrence."    If  I  had  entertained  similar 
views  of  the  subject,  I  certainly  should  not  have  given 
up  my  time  to  write  this  treatise ;  but  1  have  not  so  mean 
an  opinion  of  the  understanding  of  men,  as  to  imagine 
they  would  wantonly  oppose  themselves  to  measures,  • 
.  which  were  not  only  for  their  oion  benefit,  but  evidently  ' 
for  the  general  good.    No  persuasions  would  induce  me 
to  believe,  that  human  nature  could  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
arguments  adduced  solely  to  impress  upon  them  the 
observance  of  a  line  of  conduct  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  health  and  maintenance  of  the  principles  of 
life     I  trust,  therefore,  I  shall  not  appeal  in  vain  to  its 
good  sense;  and  am  quite  confident  that  there  are  but 
few  persons  to  be  found,  who  have  enjoyed  even  a 
moderate  share  of  this  blessing,  who  would  not  bestow 
their  utmost  exertions  in  the  circulation  and  establish- 
ment of  arguments  that  would  operate  as  motives  to 
induce  persons  to  give  the  subject  greater  attention,  and" 
to  be  more  cautious  and  circumspect  in  engaging  m  any 
mode  of  living,  that  may  endanger  so  invaluable  a 
treasure. 

From  the  circumstance,  however,  of  the  long  and 
confirmed  habits  of  indolence  and  intemperance,  into  which 

most  persons  have  fallen,  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  many 
obstacles  to  surmount,  and  many  struggles  to  contend 
^vith,  before  they  can  be  'brought  to  relinquish  enhrehj, 
courses  to  which  they  have  been  long  habituated.  That, 
however,  they  will  ultmately  be  induced  to  abandon  a 
mode  of  living  fraught  with  dangers,  and  aclopt 
which  wUl  ensure  to  them  a  long  and  healthy  hfe,  I  feel 


no  doubt :  to  facilitate  tlie  accomplishment  of  this  changCj 
I  propose  to  set  before  them,  the  natural  consequences  of 
each  mode  of  living ;  exhibiting  on  the  one  hand,  pain^ 
diseasey  and  premature  deaih,  and  on  the  other,  vigorous 
health,  terminating  in  a  green  old  age,  exempt  from  pain 
and  infirmity  of  any  kind.  The  choice  may  then,  with- 
out hesitation,  be  submitted  to  their  reason. 

Fortified  by  actual  experience  and  obsiervation  against 
tlie  errors  of  tloeory  and  speculation,  I  proceed  to  lay 
before  my  readers  the  results  thereof,  which  I  trust  will 
show  them  how  they  may  preserve  health,  and  attain  ft 
hardy  old  age. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  according  to  the  most  recent 
census,  life  has  experienced  an  average  prolongation  of 
a  few  years,  compared  with  the  centuries  immediately 
preceding  ;  but  this  increased  average,  evidently  has  not 
arisen  from  the  prolongation  of  the  hves  of  individuals 
to  ages  more  advanced,  but  from  the  increased  number 
of  persons  who  attain  to  middle  hfe,  from  the  diminished 
dangers  of  infancy  and  childhood,  by  the  suppression  or 
more  judicious  treatment  of  contagious  acute  diseases, 
and  from  the  improved  ventilation  of  the  metropolis. 

it  is  not  my  purioose  to  enter  into  a  dissertation  upon 
the  various  disorders  incident  to  the  human  frame  :  this 
I  leave  to  the  medical  profession :  all  that  I  propose  on 
MaMiead  is,  to  lead  the  pubhc  attention  to  points  very 
much  overlooked.  ^ 

Those  who  may  peruse  this  book,  although  but*««e,'. 
fi^iallU.  m\\  find  in  it  such  arguments  as  I  am  persuaded 


will  induce  many  to  reflect  on  their  course  of  life ;  but 
if  they  e'xpect  to  find  a  distinct  code  of  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  the  health  imbodied  in  the  end  of  the  work, 
by  which  they  may  be  saved  the  trouble  of  perusing  the 
whole  of  it,  they  will  be  disappointed ;  for,  considering  the 
subject  as  one  of  the  highest  importance,  and  being  con- 
vinced that  a  hasty  or  superficial  perusal  of  any  book 
makes  but  a  slight  impression,  I  have  purposely  dis- 
tributed  the  information  and  suggestions  through  the 
whole  contents,  in  order  to  secure  to  it  a  thorough 
perusal :  and  have  enlarged  upon  each  rule  separately  in 
its  turn,  pointing  out  the  several  advantages  attending  its 
observance,  and  contrasting  them  with  the  evils  of  an 
opposite  course :  a  method,  I  consider,  much  more  likely 
to  eftect    permanent  impression,  than  the  drawmg  up  a 
system  of  rules  by  themselves,  separate  from  the  m-gu- 
ments  upon  which  they  are  established  and  supported. 

To  unveil,  therefore,  and  to  distinguish  truth  li-om 
error,  and  to  point  out  and  correct  false  opinions  which 
have  given  rise  to  practices  of  the  most  injurious  tendency 
as  regards  our  hoalth,-to  bring  to  light  and  enforce  upon 
the  attention  those  irrefutable  truths  from  w  nch  man- 
kind, from  the  love  of  ease,  and  indulgence  o  long-con- 
tracted habits,  are  disposed  to  turn  away,  till  roused  by 
the  actual  twinges  of  pain  and  disease,-to  endeavour  o 
establish  such  fundamental  principle.,  as  may  serve  to 
eradicate  the  deeply-rooted  prejudices  which  have  opposed 
themselves  to  almost  every  dictate  of  nature,  and  thus 
effect  a  change  in  the  general  habits  of  hvmg,-arc  the 
ends  I  have  in  view. 


INNATE  DESIRE  OF  HEALTH. 


indulgence.  substantial  pleasure  in  sensual 


Every  thing  with  thee." 

prolongi„„.  li  0  H'  ,,f  a-'H 
other  enM.„  e,i,»  , 

blessing.^       ;  T'  "  """'"'■•^  g'--test 

to  "Jail  can  possess;  \v  tlionf  U  nU  .1 
g'fe  are  i„«ipi,|       ,,,,,^4     £  „       ;  V' 
t'-easui-e  a  man  „„„ht  ,e,i|„       ,        ^  ""'^ 

of  it  everv  mn„  „,     u  ^  'o"va"t 
eve.y.«au  iauy  be  accouutcci  poor,  be  his 


^vovlcUy  estate  what  it  may.  The  principal  point  of 
wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  lite  is,  to  use  the  e-yoy- 
,„euts  of  the  world  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
mav  not,  by  excess  of  indulgence,  become  (Am- 
X  tj/means  of  shortening  the  penod  m 

which  they  might  otherwise  be  enjoyed.  And 
Iw  portion  of  knowledge  deserves  a  more  fixed 
Mention  than  another,  or  has  greater  pre  ens.o  s 
than  others  to  be  esteemed  invaluable,  .t  is,  m  - 
questionably,  *W  by  which  we  may  seem,  p.- 
Itual  health,  and  prolong  our  days    Th^e  a^^e 
persons  who,  determined  to  grat.fy  the  mostnn 
bounded  appetites,  indulge  in  every  excess,  W 
finding  at  last  that  they  cannot  contmue  tl.n 

course  without  greatly  injurmg  tten-  health,  and 
shortening  their  days,  console  themse  ves  with 
J  rlflection.  that  though  they  may  hve  son. 

...  1p«  thev  will  still  have  obtamed  a  tai 
Sr  ^rtioS  enjoyment,  or,  as  the  proverb 

expresses  it,  they  will  have  lived-  ^ 

"  A  short  life  and  a  men-y  one 
but  more  appropriately.  "  A  bright  blaze  to  go 
instantly  out." 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  7"- ^-^^^J'!;.;'' 
Uwith  intellectual  faculties,  should  subject  In 

iTin  such  flaffvant  delusions,  and  so  abuse  his 
is:::rl;  make  the  melancholy  cons 
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of  the  shortness  of  life,  an  argument  for  indul- 
gence in  excesses  which  must  necessarily  render 
that  short  hfe  still  shorter. 

The  science  of  physiology  teaches  us  that  the 
human  body  is  a  machine  constructed  upon  the 
most  exact  mechanical  principles,  so  wonderful, 
indeed,  that  the  more  perfectly  it  is  understood,' 
the  more  is  our  admiration  excited  at  the  power 
and  goodness  of  that  Being  to  which  it  owes  its 
existence :  but  like  every  other  complex  machine, 
Its  very  perfection  renders  it  the  more  liable  to 
derangement,  and  imposes  an  additional  obliga- 
tion upon  its  possessor  to  preserve  and  regulate  it 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention-to  use  it 
carefully  with  a  due  regard  to  its  ix)wers-^and  to 
watch  over  and  protect  it  from  injury  or  acciclent 
with  the  most  exact  care  and  vigilance. 

Nothing,  however,  so  effectually  disorders  that 
wonderful  machine  as  the  straining  it  beyond  its 
power,  by  the  indulgence  of  intemperance;  and 
with  Its  derangement  we  know  what  fearful  con- 
sequences befol  the  owners.    Is  it  not  wonderful 
U  at  men  wdl  adopt  and  persevere  in  a  course 
w  cli,  the  least  reflection  must  make  it  apparent, 
w^II  involve  them  in  these  dreadful  consequences, 
and  not  only  embitter  every  enjoyment  here,  but 
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must  expose  them  to  the  just  indignation  of  the 
great  Autliorof  their  being,  for  the  abuse  they 
have  put  upon  his  work  1 

The  evidence  of  our  own  senses  in  the  present 
age,  (however  incredible  it  may  api^ar,)  seems 
to  add  but  little  weight  to  argument,  and  tai  s  to 
convince  us  of  the  dangerous  errors  mto  wh.cl. 
we  are  daily  falling ;  nor  is  it  till  we  come  .n  good 
earnest  to  be  depnveJ  of  health,  that  we  become 
really  sensible  of  its  worth.    Does  it  not  almost 
baffle  the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive  the 
cause,  that  man  should  not  adopt  the  only  means 
in  his  power  for  the  preservation  of  his  health  . 
Is  it  not  lamentable  to  reflect,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Imman  race  choose  to  reve  m 
Uury  and  indolence,  to  the  destruction  of  then- 
constitution,  and  inevitable  curtailment  of  then- 
existence,  rather  than  pursue  the  plain  and  sim- 
ple course  pointed  out  by  nature,  and  thus  insure 
i,.e  enjoyment  of  a  life  of  perfect  health  terim- 
uating  in  a  happy  and  protrac  cd  agel    Un  I 
this  indifference  to  their  own  weltare,  almost  sui  - 
nassing  belief-until  this  lethargic  apathy,  which 
Ls  imperceptibly  grown  up  and  overspread  maii- 
Ki„d  ill  the  later  ages-till  these,  1  lepeu  ,  >^ 
be  removed,  and  mankind  can  be  roused  fiom 
Jhis  stupor,  advicewiU  avail  but  httle;-preju- 


dice  has  too  firm  a  hold  of  the  human  breast  to 
yield  to  the  dictates  of  experience.  Some,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  wholly  lost,  but  are  still  wiHing 
to  receive,  with  ingenuous  hearts,  the  lessons  o^f 
experience  and  advice  intended  for  their  benefit ; 
to  them  tJierefm^e  I  address  myself. 

If  the  present  intemperate  mode  of  livino- 
which  is  ijractised  more  or  less  in  every  class  of 
society,  l,ad  for  its  object  any  one  good  end 
tliere  might  then  exist  some  pretext  for  its  con- 
trniiance ;  but  from  the  admission  of  all  it  is 
acknowlclged  Ibatno  other  satisfaction  is  derived 
from  It  than  the  momentary  gratification  of  the 
palate-the  most  contemptible  of  animal  plea- 
smes-an<l        purchased  at  the  price  of  an  im- 
mediately disordered  stomach,  drawing  after  it  a 
tram  of  diseases  which  mock  the  power  of  medi 
cine,  and  in  the  end  materially  abridge  the  period 
of  existence.    If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  preserve 
.0  just  harmony  of  the  bodily  functions,  it  is 
.ecessary  that  we  not  only  regulate  our  appetite, 
b  >  ope  ourselves  to  all  the  practices  of  .rUiC 
oal  life;  and  they  that  will  not  do  it,  must  be 
content  to  submit  to  the  bargain  they  i nak    a  d 
take  diseases  in  eccchangef^  health 
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ORIGINAL  STATE  OF  MAN,  AND  ALTERED 
CONDITION  OF  SOCIETY. 


Increase  of  disease^Medicine  and  medical  men^The  profession  not 
Mentis  expHcit^Intcntion  to  develope  the  cause  of  the  .userres 
of  modern  Ufe^Example  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  no 
rational  apology  for  an  irregular  life-^Smolktt' s  dejimiion  of 
custom  and  fashion^Appeal  to  man's  sensibility. 

THE  Almighty  did  not  originally  create  man 
weak  and  distempered,  nor  do  we  learn  from 
ancient  history  tl^at  he  began  to  experience  the 
attacks  of  disease  till  very  many  centuries  after 
his  creation ;  but  on  the  contrary,  attained  to  an 
age  far  more  advanced  than  those  of  the  present 
veneration,  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  health  and 
vigour.    What  is  then  the  cause  of  this  miserable 
change  1  and  why  does  such  a  frightful  catalogue  of 
diseases  now  assail  him '?    To  a  sensible  mind  the 
answer  will  suggest  itself,  namely-a  departure 
from  the  simplicity  observed  by  our  forefathers, 
and  an  adoption  of  an  unnatural  and  artificial 
mode  of  living  in  its  room.    While  men  lived  m 
the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  vvere  strangers  to 
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modern  refinement  and  indulgences,  tlie  condition 
of  their  licalth  required  but  little  attention — they 
journeyed  on  to  a  good  old  age,  almost  without 
experiencing  an  interruption  ;  but  time  and  cus- 
tom having  effected  so  complete  a  revolution  in 
tlie  manners  and  habits  of  living,  their  natures 
are  become  so  habituated  to  sensuality,  that 
scarcely  any  human  eloquence  will  prevail  with 
them  to  abandon  it,  and  those  who  expect  to  com- 
bine  sensual  enjoyments  with  the  possession  of 
health,  will  find  that  they  cannot  long  accompany 
each  other,  and  will  soon  be  convinced  that  the 
laws  of  nature  have  awarde£l  pain  and  decrepi- 
tude as  the  penalties  of  luxury  and  excess. 

That  diseases  of  late  years  have  increased  to 
an  alarming  degree,  is  a  fact  which  we  have  all 
too  much  reason  to  regret.  There  is  hardly  a 
family  of  which  some  one  or  other  of  its  members 
or  connexions  is  not  afflicted.  With  this  increase 
of  disease,  medical  men  have  also  inci  eased ;  they 
profess  to  eradicate  diseases,  and  as  each  new 
species  of  disease  makes  its  appearance,  upon 
finding  it  will  not  yield  to  the  ordinary  treatment, 
(as  it  frequently  will  not,)  the  unhappy  patient  is 
nnmediately  made  the  subject  of  experiment. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  the  causes  of  these  dread- 
ful calamities  remain  unknown,  so  long  will  man- 
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kind  continue  a  prey  to  their  ravages.  Pliysicians 
will  make  their  liarvest  in  silence,  and  reconcile 
their  consciences  with  having  done  all  that  was 
required  of  them,  and  indeed,  perhaps,  all  that  was 
in  their  power  to  do,  which  is,  to  alleviate  in  some 
measure  the  condition  of  the  patient,  but  without 
bestowing  a  thought  on  the  cause  of  the  malady, 
or  the  means  of  preventing  its  future  recurrence. 

The  physicians  of  antiquity,  however,  and 
indeed  (from  the  present  enlightened  state  of  so- 
ciety,) some  of  our  modern  practitioners  have  felt 
compelled  to  acknowledge  in  general  terms,  that 
all  the  diseases  with  which  we  are  afflicted,  except 
those  proceeding  from  contagion,  are  the  result 
of  our  own  seeking.    But  it  will  occm-  to  every 
thinking  mind,  that  as  there  must  exist  powerful 
though  latent  causes  that  the  present  generation 
should  be  more  prone  to  a  conduct  productive  of 
such  calamities,  and  should  be  visited  by  diseases 
unknown  to  their  foi'efathers,  the  medical  profes- 
sion ought  to  have  felt  it  due  to  themselves  and 
the  pubtic,  to  have  been  more  explicit,  and  espe- 
cially to  have  endeavoured  to  develope  the  causes, 
and  to  point  out  the  methods  by  which  they  might 
he  entirely  removed.  They  having  omitted  to  do 
this,  which  I  consider  ought  to  have  been 
their  bounden  duty,  I  shall  myself  use  my 
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Iiumble  efforts  in  endeavouring  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  and  unfold,  as  far  as  lies  in  my 
power,  the  causes  that  have  rendered  the  present 
generation  so  susceptible  of  disease,  and  have 
subjected  it  so  generally  to  a  premature  mortality; 
and  in  such  attempt,  I  hope  to  shew, 

"  That  a  right  to  err  is  no  privilege  at  all." 

It  has  been  frequently  repeated  to  me  by  certain 
devotees  of  modern  and  fashionable  life,  that  the 
desire  of  self  gratification  and  indulgence  have 
become  gradually  so  interwoven  in  our  composi- 
tion, that  there  would  be  little  hopes  of  eradi- 
cating it,  or  inducing  persons,  in  any  degree  to 
alter  their  mode  of  living,  urging  that  civilised 
society,  constituted  as  it  is,  will  consent  to  a 
heavy  sacrifice  of  health  as  the  price  of  the  indul- 
gences,  which  nothing  will  induce  them  to  foreo-o 
My  answer  has  invariably  been,  "  /  do  not  la- 
heve  that  such  hopeless  ohstinacy  can  e.ist  in 
man      It  ,s  no  apology  for  a  rational  mind  sub- 
scnbmg  to  a  palpable  error,  or  pursuing  an  erro- 
neous principle,  to  urge  the  example  of  a  mnjority 
0  h.s  fellow  creatures-the  general  countenance 
of  soc.ety-or  the  influence  of  deeply  .ooted 


^^fashoni    CWoM  arises  only  ft-om  the  act  of 
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an  individual  being  imitated  by  a  second  person 
on  account  of  some  supposed  advantage,  again 
by  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  it  is  cited  into  a 
precedent  to  sanction  the  acts  of  others,  till 
at  last  the  circumstance  of  its  origin  is  enth-ely 
lost  sight  of,  and,  however  absurd  and  vitiated 
it  may  be,  it  continues  to  be  practised  as  though 
it  were  incident  to  our  nature.    Fashion  is  a  va- 
pour  compounded  of  the  lightest  particles  of 
whim,  caprice,  and  folly,  which,  like  a  finger 
post,  points  always  to  the  same  beaten  mark  of 
notoriety.  Perhaps  there  cannot  be  a  more  com- 
plete exemplification  given  of  the  perversion  of 
the  true  use  of  the  senses  by  fashion  and  custom, 
than  by  quoting  the  words  of  Smollett,  who  says, 
"  Nature  may  have  stretched  the  string,  though 
"  it  has  long  ceased  to  vibrate.    It  may  have 
"  been  displeased  and  distracted  by  the  first  vio- 
"  lence  offered  to  the  native  machine— it  may 
"  have  lost  its  tone  through  long  disuse,  or  be  so 
"  twisted  and  overstrained  as  to  produce  an  effect 
"  very  different  from  that  which  was  pHmarily 
intended.  The  disease  is  attended  with  a  false 

-  appetite  which  the  natural  food  of  the  mind 
"  will  not  satisfy.  It  must  have  sauces  com- 
"  pounded  of  the  most  heterogeneous  trash.  Nay, 

-  the  very  crimson  glow  of  health  and  sAvelling 
lines  of  beauty  are  despised,  detested,  scorned, 


and  ridiculed,  as  ignorance,  rudeness,  rusticity, 
*'  and  superstition.    In  such  a  total  perversion  of 

the  senses,  the  ideas  must  he  misrepresented 
"  the  powers  of  tlie  imagination  dieai'dered —  and 

the  judgment  of  consequence  unsound'' 


Nature  and  reason,  tlierefore,  point  out  to  us 
the  paths  which  will  lead  to  health  and  long  life ; 
appetite  and  passion  delude  us  into  the  roads  ter- 
minating in  disease  and  death.  We  have  our 
choice  — we  know  the  results  of  yielding  to  the 
impulse  of  either  —  we  ourselves  are  the  objects 
upon  which  they  will  operate;  —  to  follow  the  for- 
mer, therefore,  shews  wisdom  and  prudence  ~  to 
follow  the  latter,  weakness  and  folly. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  sound 
health  is  the  difficulty  of  removing  that  infotuatiou 
of  belief,  "  that  so  long  as  we  do  not  feel  the  im- 
mediate ill  effects  of  an  irregular  life,  we  cannot  be 
going  materially  wrong."    I  readily  allow  that  it 
is  difficult  to  impress  opposite  notions  upon  persons 
who  have  been  long  under  the  influence  of  pre- 
vailing habits,  concerning  a  subject  f?/  laic  years 
so  much  misunderstood ;  yet  so  thoroughly  per- 
suaded am  I,  that  however  mankind  may  be  in- 
fected by  tlic  contagion  -  however  they  may  er- 
roneously view  a  life  of  nature,  as  opposed  even 
to  rational  indulgences  —  however  they  may  have 
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reconciled  themselves  to  absurdities  by  habit— 
however  they  may  have  tried  tlte  extent  of  every 
sensual  pleasure,  the  idolatry  of  fashion,  the  mad 
views  and  empty  gaieties  of  a  licentious  and  vo- 
luptuous age;  yet,  I  believe,  there  is  not  on 
earth  a  hemg  existing  endowed  with  intellect, 
who,  when  he  becomes  really  sensible  (as  in  time 
he  certainly  will)  of  the  dangers  he  is  hourly  in- 
curring by  continuing  a  course  of  sensuality, 
will  not  after  perusing  these  pages,  ancl2:)on- 
der;  and  if  that  leads  to  the  conviction  that  life  will 
inevitably  be  shortened,  aswell  as  the  health  ruined, 
I  feel  convinced  that  he  will  ultimately  alter  his 
course,  and  lay  a  restraint  on  his  unruly  appetites; 
more  especially  when  he  finds  he  h  as  been  living,  and 
still  lives  without  an  adequate  return  of  solid  sa- 
tisfaction, and  on  the  other  hand,  perceives, 
that  the  following  of  nature's  rules  will  secure 
to  him  the  enjoyment,  even  to  ecstacy,  of  every 
earthly  production,   and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
cure him  sound  and  vigorous  health,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  long  and  happy  life.    That  such 
will  be  the  case  must  be  evident  to  those  who 
liave  considered  human  nature.    They  will  know 
that  to  follow  temperance  and  a  life  of  labour 
secures  blessings  unknown  to  the  indolent  and 

YoluptllOUS, 
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The  key  to  physical  and  moral  health,  long 
hfe  and  happiness,  is  moderation  ;  but  no  per- 
manent good  can  or  will  be  obtained  unless 
combined  with  undeviating  regularity ;  for  every 
interruption  will  certainly  ic7ido  all  that  may  iiave 
been  previously  effected.  Be  firm  therefore,  and 
resist  the  .  contemptible  delusions  which  emanate 
from  refined  society ;  they  unnerve  the  understand- 
ings of  men,  and  blight  the  chaste  admonitions 
of  intellect. 
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PERVERSION  OF  NATURE'S  LAWS. 


Nature's  dictates  misunderstood— Reason  in  our  desires-Causet 
ef  all  our  miseries-Abuse  of  nature's  laws-disease,  and 
sliorlness  of  life-The.  mode  of  liviny  of  the  liiyh  and  middle 
classes —Goiny  on  wrong  and  believing  it  to  be  riyht. 


THE  perversion  which  the  laws  of  nature  have 
undergone,  proceeds  principally  from  our  misap- 
prehension of  them ;  —  our  mistakes  about  them  — 
and  our  ignorance  of  them.  —  If  ever,  therefore, 
there  was  a  necessity  to  reduce  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  animal 
economy  into  an  intelligible  and  rational  system  — 
if  ever  a  clear  explanation  of  these  laws  could  be 
serviceable  to  mankind  -  if  ever  truth  and  reason 
A^ere  required  to  oppose  extravagance  and  absur- 
dity it  is  surely  the  case  at  the  present  moment 
of  destructive  intemperance  and  folly.  Precisely 
as  the  various  inventions  and  dissipations  have 
been  gradually  introduced,  and  have  spread  them- 
selves in  the  system  of  social  life,  in  the  same 
proportion  has  reason  retrograded.  Sensuality 
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has,  in  fact,  so  overwhelmed  our  faculties,  that 
our  wiiole  souls  are  bent  on  voluptuous  gratifica- 
tions, while  a  perfect  insensibility  and  apathy 
have  taken  possession  of  our  mind  with  regard 
to  the  ultimate  consequences,  although  we  must 
know  that  any  deviation  from  the  principles  of 
nature  inevitably  leads  to  evil,  and  the  measure 
of  the  evil  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  measure 
of  the  deviation, 

-   .    -  -       -  V  ■   .  1  . 

To  attempt  to  remedy  an  abuse  beforA^ve.  cor- 
rect the  disposition  by  which  it  is  produced,  is  to 
suppose  that  by  taking  away  the  effect  the  cause 
will  cease  to  oiierate.  It  is  essentially  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  first  step  towards  effecting  a 
reformation  in  the  mode  of  living  conducive  to  the 
preservation  of  health,  should  be  to  enquire  into 
and  expose  the  abuses  that  have  occasioned  the 
dreadful  havoc  in  the  life  and  health  of  men  dur- 
ing the  later  ages  of  the  world,  and  afterwards  to 
lay  down  such  rules  as  will  niost .  effectually  tend 
to  correct  them.  !  • 

The  causes  of  all  our  miseries  are  :~ 

1.  insufficient  exercise. 

2.  Late  rising  and  late  retiring. 

3.  Breathing  impure  ah\ 


4.  Insufficient  ablutions  of  tU  body,  and  in- 

attention to  the  means  of  procuring  the 
proper  discharge  of  sensible  and  insensi- 
ble perspiration. 

5.  Food  rendered  pernicious  by  modern  cook- 

ery, adulteration  in  foods  and  drijiks, 
and  abuse  of  appetite. 

6.  Drunkenness. 

T.  Indigestion  rather  a  consequence  than  a 
cause.  The  impossibility,  under  the 
jjresent  mode  of  living,  of  securing  an 
uniform  regularity  of  the  body. 

1.  Giving  ivay  to  the  passions. 

9.  Taking  of  medicine,  and  putting  ourselves 
under  the  care  of  medical  men. 

All  these  have  a  greater  or  less  influence,  con- 
jointly or  separately,  not  only  on  the  passions, 
inclinations,  and  instinctive  desires  of  individuals, 
but  also  on  those  of  the  whole  community,  by 
giving  rise  to  diseases  unknown  to  our  fore- 
fathers, which  in  the  end  disseminate  themselves 
(jenerally  among  us.  Upon  each  of  these  causes 
i  shall  now'  treat,  and  more  fully  to  illustrate 
their  operation,-  I  will  concisely  particularise 
the  ordinary  routine  of  living  of  the  wealthier 
classes. 
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The  nobility  and  liigher  orders  of  this  country 
seldom  rise  from  their  beds  much  before  mid-day ; 
they  then  breakfast  upon  dainties  provided  to  ex- 
cite their  iaiiguid  appetites  ;  they  afterwards  pre- 
pare for  what  they  call  exercise,  which  (after 
partaking  of  another  meal)  consists  in  being- 
dragged  in  a  carriage,  or  sauntering  on  horse- 
back, m  the  park  or  principal  streets  in  the  me- 
ti-opolis,  where  they  leisurely  pass  an  hour  or  two 
Iheir  time  of  dinner  is  generally  about  seven  or 
eight  o'clock  m  the  evening,  when  they  sit  down 
to  a  table  loaded  with  every  luxury  that  can  be 
procured,  whether  in  or  out  of  season,  and  con- 
sistmg  of  several  courses  of  rich  soups,  various 
sauces,  and  variously  compounded  dishes,  wherein 
ilie  principal  ingredients  are  lost  in  unnatural 
cookery,  all  of  which,  (however  innocent  in  them- 
-Ives,)  are,  from  their  combinations,  rendered 
most  pernicious;  these  are  accompanied  with 
•quors  of  the  most  inviting  flavours  and  most 
intoxicating  qualities. 

Whatever  may  be  (he  moderation  of  a  man  or 

exposed  to  such  accumulated  temptations  as  are 

-e  presented  to  hhn,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  lie 
wdi.ece.U 

essential  to  the  preservation  of  heaKh.  What 
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then  must  be  the  excesses  of  those  who,  not  con- 
tent with  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  stomach  to 
minister  to  the  indulgence  of  the  palate,  have 
recourse  to  drugs,  tonics,  and  artificial  provoca- 
tives, to  excite  and  stimulate  it  to  efforts  Ijeyond 
its  strength,  in  the  reception  of  the  pernicious 
trash  which  is  only  hastening  it  to  its  destruction. 
But  the  excesses  of  the  table  do  not  terminate  the 
follies  of  our  votaries  of  fashion  ;  after  indulging 
to  satiety,  they  hasten  to  the  crowded  circles  of 
gaiety  and  dissipation,  there  to  pass  the  night 
ill  an  atmosphere  composed  wholly  of  their  own 
respirations,  till  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  op- 
pressed by  repletion,  they  throw  themselves  upon 
their  beds  about  sun-rise,  and  sleep  a  few  hours 
in  a  room  from  which  every  breath  of  pure  air  is 
most  cautiously  excluded. 

In  the  middling  classes  of  society,  there  are 
many  who  wish  to  be  considered  as  strictly  con- 
forming to  the  rules  of  a  regular  life ;  these,  in 
general,  rise  about  nine  o'clock,  but  some  few  who 
call  themselves  early  risers,  at  about  seven  or 
eight.    From  the  early  commencement  of  tlieir 
various  avocations,  many  can  spare  l)ut  little  time 
for  breakfast,  and  preparing  themselves  for  busi- 
ness, and  they  therefore  prefer  swallowing  this 
meal  in  a  hurried  manner  (which  is  very  inju- 
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i-ious),  to  the  leisurely  enjoyment  of  it  by  rising-  a 
little  sooner.  They  then  proceed  to  their  businels, 
which  IS  mostly  of  a  sedentary  nature,  and  which 
occupies  them  till  perhaps  four,  five,   or  six 
o'clock ;  they  then  return  home  to  dinner  in 
which,  from  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  as  they' are 
termed,  they  consider  themselves  entitled  to  iu- 
dn\ge  pretty  freely;  and  as  they  aim  at  following 
the  examples  set  them  in  fashionable  life,  they 
approximate  as  near  as  circumstances  will  permit 
to  the  living  of  their  superiors,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  being  obliged  in  the  morning  to  attend 
their  respective  occupations,  they  seldom  much 
exceed  midnight  in  retiring  to  rest. 

Can  there  exist  then  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  calling  npon  men  to  make  a 
stand  against  practices  so  injurious,  and  toaban- 
don  customs  and  modes  of  living  which  have  o-iven 
nse  to  the  following  alarming  catalogue  of  evils! 
Diseases,  Premature  Deaths, 

Insanity,  and  Suicides. 

eaily  using  are  essential  to  health,  will  be  tell- 

the  world  .hich  they  ah;ady 

^kiiow,.Kl  which  has  been  repeated^ 
moialu  horn  the  remotest  period  of  aiiputy  - 

c  2 
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but  such  is  tlie  degeneracy  of  manners,  and  such 
the  influence  of  custom  upon  universal  practice, 
that  the  natural  and  true  import  of  these  terms 
has  become  obsolete,  and  they  have  been,  in  con- 
sequence, applied  to  practices  directly  opposed  to 
those  which  they  were  originally  intended  to 
signify. 

From  this  perversion  of  terms,  the  short-sighted 
victims  of  disease  are  induced  to  believe,  that 
already  leading  a  life  regulated  by  the  bounds  of 
what  they  call  moderation,  nothing  remains  for 
them  but  to  palliate  their  torments  by  medicine 
(any  material  change  of  living  not  being  within 
their  power)  ;  one  would  suppose  it  would  require 
but  the  exercise  of  a  little  reflection  to  detect  this 
fallacious  reasoning,  more  especially  when  it  is 
perceived  that  physicians  make  their  chief  harvest 
by  patients  of  this  description. 
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EXERCISE. 


Importance  of  real  exercise— Nvmler  of  bones  and  muscles  in  the 
hnmnnframe—Some prefer  medicine  to  exercise  for  the  cure  of 
disuise-Walhinfj  the  best  species  of  cxercise-So7ne  ridicule 
walking  as  too  plebeian— Every  opportunity  ourjhl  to  be  tancn 
for  exercise— Violent  exercise  ridiculed— Exercise  lessened  as 
we  grow  older— Long  livers  always  took  exercise— Extrcise 
essential  for  females— Digestive  organs  injured  by  the  omission 
of  exercise— Cicero  and  C'asar  preserved  by  exercise  -  The  labo- 
rious, although  given  to  drinJcing,  live  longer  than  the  indolent- 
Although  not  born  to  labour,  exercise  should  nevertheless  be 
talten- Hunting  in  the  morning,  and  drinking  in  the  evening— 
The  quanlily  ofourfuod  should  be  proportioned  to  our  exercise 
-Violent  exercise  not  understood-Secreiion  and  absorption- 
Exercise  omitted  but  for  one  day-Remarhs  on  the  exercise  of 
dancing-Better  deduct  the  time  requisite  for  exercise  from  sleep 
than  omit  it-Walh  in  the  room  before  bed-timc,  after  sitting 
th.  whole  evening-Should  u-alhf,ve  or  six  miles  a  day- Persons 
not  mured  to  real  active  exercise -Readinrj  Hull  uudhinn- 
Labouring  classes,  how  to  exercise  themselves-Sedcntary  em- 
ployments-Debauchery, of  inaction  as  well  as  replction-The 
srven  kings  of  Rome  reigned  long,  luxury  being  then  unhnoun-. 
1  he  day  began  by  exercise  often  ended  in  intemperance 


„  -^t'-^'^S--    By  toil  tlie  flaccid  nerves 

<-xrow  firm  and  gain  a  more  compacted  tone." 

AS  man  was  created  a  powerful  muscular  beiuo^ 
formed  and  desig-„ed  for  Divine  Provi- 

dence has  imposed  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
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pursuing  it,  as  the  only  condition  upon  which  he 
can  ensure  the  enjoyment  of  sound  health,  and 
maintain  for  any  length  of  time  the  possession  of 
liis  faculties,  as  well  mental  as  bodily,  in  any 
degree  of  perfection.    But  from  the  changes  and 
revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  society,  a 
portion  of  mankind  have  become  exempt  from  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  bodily  labour  as  the  means 
of  procuring  their  daily  bread,  and  are  conse- 
quently become  subject  to  the  decay  and  injury  of 
their  powers  arising  from  their  disuse.  To  remedy 
this,  exercise  has  been  invented ;  that  is  voluntary, 
but  useless  labour  serving  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  preserving  the  faculties  in  action,  and  when 
it  is  of  a  sufficiently  active  kind,  it  fully  answers 
its  purpose.    But  unfortunately  the  habits  of 
modern  society  have  substituted  for  labour  a  sort 
of  exercise  which  scarcely  deserves  the  name;  this 
is  by  putting  the  body  in  motion  by  means  of  ex- 
ternal forces,  and  from  the  body  in  this  case  being 
purely  passive,  I  will  give  it  the  name  of  passive 
exercise.  Passive,  as  a  suhstitufe  for  active  exer- 
cise, wholly  fails  of  its  object;  as  the  motion  arises 
solely  from  without,  it  calls  into  action  none  of 
those  powers  dependant  upon  the  will,  and  there- 
fore leaves  a  large  portion  of  the  system  entirely 
unemployed  ;  at  the  same  time  the  motion  itself 
is  generally  so  sliglit,  that  it  can  contribute  but 
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little  to  correct  tlie  evils  arising  from  the  full  diet 
with  which  it  is  too  often  accompanied. 

The  exercise  which  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame  requires,  is  such  as  will  bring  into  action  not 
only  every  limb  and  muscle,  but  will  stimulate  and 
assist  all  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  promote  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.    When  it  is  generally 
known  that  the  number  of  solid  bodies  contained 
in  the  human  frame  are  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-one,   the    muscles  four    hundred  and 
seventy-fom-,  and  the  bones  two  hundred  and 
forty-seven,  it  will,  I  think,  be  obvious  how  in- 
dispensable daily  active  exercise  must  be  to 
keep  these  innumerable  component  parts  firm  to 
resist— pliant  to  yield—and  proportionable  and 
regular  in  their  functions,  witliout  which  it  is 
impossible  that  the  body  can  be  maintained  in  a 
full  capacity  to  exercise  freely  its  several  powers, 
or  that  the  vital  functions  can  go  on  in  that  un- 
mterrupted  course  so  essential  to  preserve  to  ns 
the  fidl  enjoyment  of  health,  and  perfect  posses- 
sion of  our  faculties. 

Exercise  is  evidently  one  of  the  great  means 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  but  its  real 
importance  is  unknown,  or  not  considered  by 
the  bulk  of  mankind.    The  manners  of  society 
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have  so  perverted  the  practice,  that  the  real 
meaning  of  the  name  is  now  scarcely  under- 
stood, it  is  appUed  to  actions  which  formerly 
would  have   been    considered  relaxation.  Of 
late  years,  indeed  gymnastics  have  been  in- 
troduced to  supply  the  place  of  mOre  uniform 
active  exercise,  which  has  been  long  neglected, 
probably  being  looked  upon  as  too  plebeian  to  be 
countenanced  by  the  more  refined  parts  of  the 
community.    Were  they,  however,  fully  sensible 
of  its  extraordinary  power  in  preserving  the 
health  of  the  body —in  augmenting  its  strength 
to  w^ard  olF  disease,  and  even  to  repel  it  after  it 
has  taken  some  hold  of  the  constitution— its  ser- 
vice in  maintaining  the  mental  faculties  in  their 
original  perfection— and  finally,  the  influence  it 
has  in  the  prolongation  of  life,  they  would  shake 
off  the  prejudices  by  which  they  have  been  so  long 
enthralled,  and  not  voluntarily  abandon  a  source 
completely  within  their  powder,  from  which  they 
may  derive  those  most  invaluable  blessings,  health 
and  long  life. 

"  Labour,"  says  Helvctius,  "  supposes  drsire, 
"  and  the  man  without  desire,  vegetates  with- 
"out  any  princii)le  of  activity."  It  is  not  more 
wonderful  tlian  true,  that  many  persons  have 
recourse  to  medicine  for  the  cure  of  a  dis- 
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ease  in  preference,  and  indeed,  appear  to  feel 
more  satisfaction  at  its  removal  by  that  means 
than  by  exercise,  whicli  however  would  not  only 
have  removed  it  more  effectually,  but  would,  if  it 
had  been  resorted  to  in  time,  most  probably  have 
prevented  its  occurrence.     Rousseau  observes, 
that  exercise  and  temperance  are  the  two  best 
"physicians  in  the  world;"  no  art  nor  skill  can 
ever  equal  them  for  promoting  a  due  circulation 
of  the  blood  throughout  the  whole  system,  which 
by  means  of  exercise,  is  not  only  more  perfectly 
distributed,  but  also  enabled  to  throw  off  moi-e 
effectually  its  impurities.    Exercise  alone  invigo- 
rates the  spirits— strengthens  the  tone  and  elasti- 
city of  the  solids,  renovates  the  fluids;  and  if 
unei-riugly  persevei'ed  in,  will  wholly  supersede 
the  necessity  of  medicine,  which  is  at  the  best  but 
a  conjectnral  art,  and  not  unfrequently  endangers 
the  life  of  the  patient  from  the  poisons  it  admi- 
nisters. 


A  sedentary  life  has  wisely  been  called  a  de- 
bauch of  inaction,  thougl,  not  of  repletion,  and 
has  equally  contributed  to  the  production  and 
Musion  of  that  fatal  class  of  disorders  called 
Chrome.  Of  nil  the  species  of  exercise  usually 
emijloyed,  either  by  the  ancients  or  moderns, 
>vaikmg  ,s  the  best  adapted  to  tiiose  wlio  are  in  a 
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state  of  unhlemished  health,  and  unimpaired  vi- 
gour. It  is  the  most  effective,  (and  by  all  persons 
acquainted  with  the  human  frame)  is  pronounced 
to  be  that  which  most  completely  and  most 
equally  exercises  every  part— it  calls  into  action, 
not  only  every  limb,  but  every  muscle,  and  even 
parts  the  most  minute,  assisting  and  promoting  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  throughout  the  smallest 
arteries :  this  easy  and  beneficial  exercise  is,  I 
am  soriy  to  say,  very  much  neglected,  although 
it  is  in  the  power  of  every  body  ;  in  short,  the 
age  is  become  so  addicted  to  idleness,  that  every 
species  of  amusement  not  requiring  exertion  ob- 
tains the  preference.    The  higher  class  of  per- 
sons appear  to  regard  walking  as  degrading  to 
their  dignity,  because  they  must  participate  in  a 
benefit  within  the  reach  of  the  meanest  of  society. 
When  they,  therefore,  attempt  it,  they  move  along 
with  little  exertion,  lest  they  should  happen  to  be 
confounded  with  the  vulgar,  and  thus  frustrate 
every  benefit  their  health  might  derive  from  it. 

To  those  who  have  long  indulged  in  inac- 
tivity, a  walk  of  live  or  six  miles  appears  a 
labour  too  violent  to  be  encountered,  and  suited 
only  to  those  whom  necessity  has  compelled 
bodily  exertion  to  procure  their  daily  subsistence. 
Indeed,  by  all  classes  above  the  rank  of  mechanics 
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and  day  labourers,  bodily  labour  seems  to  be 
accounted  a  sort  of  punishment,  or,  at  least,  a 
great  degradation  to  their  assumed  importance, 
and  in  no  degree  to  be  submitted  to,  notwith- 
standing nature  has  wisely  assigned  it  as  the 
most  effectual  means  of  enabling  man  to  pre- 
serve the  constitution,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
in  perfect  health  and  activity.    Though  many 
persons  may  affect  to  treat  this  noble  exercise 
with  ridicule,  suited  as  it  is  to  individuals  in 
every  station,  I  can  safely  assure  them,  that 
wUhout  it  they  will  in  vain  look  for  sound  and 
robust  health. 

The  distance  daily  should  (as  I  have  already 
said)  be  at  least  five  or  six  miles  ;  if,  how- 
ever, this  should  be  found  too  great  for  per- 
sons whose  health  is  already,  in  some  degree 
mipan-ed,  they  would  do  well  to  substitute  riding 
on  horseback,  or  some  such  exercise,  in  lieu  of  it 
Hard,  indeed,  must  be  that  man's  lot  in  life,  whose 
calhng  precludes  him  from  devoting  the  small  por- 
tion of  time  this  would  require,  to  the  benefit  of  his 
health  ;  few  men,  I  trust,  are  in  this  situation. 
Ihose  persons,  however,  whose  avocations  (pro- 
)^ably  sedentary)  are  centered  in  large  towns, 
Avhere  they  are  obliged  to  confine  themselves  day 
and  mght,  will  do  well  to  consider  how  essential 
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exercise  is  to  health.  Thei'e  are  few,  I  am  per- 
suaded, disposed  to  attend  to  the  preservation  of 
their  health,  but  can  abstract  three  or  four  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  from  the  duties  of  their 
callings.  Such  periods  they  should  devote  to 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  that  at  as  great  a 
distance  as  possible  from  their  occupations,  and 
when  they  have  a  choice  of  their  time,  none  is 
more  proper  than  before  breakftist,  when  tlie 
stomach  is  empty. 

Corpulency  is  occasioned  in  almost  all  instances 
by  the  want  of  exercise,  accompanied  by  ex- 
cess of  food,  and  is  not  as  is  erroneously  believed, 
the  effect  of  constitution,  for  even  exercise  ope- 
rates so  powerfully  on  the  abdominal  viscera  in 
promoting  the  bile,  that  if  followed  rigidly  up  will 
almost  in  all  cases  alone  go  far  to  prevent  cor- 
pnlency,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  taking 
medicine. 

An  opinion  very  generally  prevails  that  exercise, 
when  violent,  becomes  dangerous  ;  but  walking 
is  by  no  means  a  violent  exercise ;  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  beneficial  that  can  be  taken,  provided  it 
does  not  exceed  the  strength  and  powders  of  the 
person  taking  it.  But,  however,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  any  person  should  have  recourse  to  very 
violent  exercise  for  tlie  sake  of  health,  and  it 
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mio-ht  even,  perhaps,  he  better  to  avoid  t/ia( 
which  would  briuo-  on  immediate  perspiration,  or 
great  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  Walking  exercise, 
however,  should  be  taken  once  a  day  in  the  open 
air  by  every  one,  till  it  borders  on  fatigue,  nor 
need  even  a  little  fatigue  be  feared.  At  any 
rate  it  should  be  continued  till  \ve  feel  an  incli- 
nation to  rest,  and  have  incurred  a  sensible  de- 
gree of  perspiration  in  the  coldest  weather.  I 
would  recommend  long  walks  in  the  country  as 
often  as  convenience  would  allow. 

When  persons  arrive  at  what  they  call  advanced 
life,  they  conceive  it  necessary  to  Jay  aside  part, 
if  not  most  of  their  active  exercise.    In  this  they 
are  much  in  the  wrong.    Now,  the  age  which 
they  generally  feel  inclined  to  do  this  is  about 
the  sixty-third  year,  or  what  is  termed  the  grand 
climacteric-a  period  of  life  of  which  I  can  safely 
assure  them  the  body  is  as  capable  of  exercise  as 
at  any  former  period,  (more  especially,  if  a  life 
agreeable  to  nature  has  been  previously  led,)  and 
requires  it  as  mucli-if,  therefore,  persevered  in, 
the  health  will  not  only  be  maintained,  but  the 
powers  of  exertion,  with  all  their  concomitant 
pleasures,  continued  down  to  an  advanced  period. 
Cleland  tells  us,  and,  indeed,  it  is  recorded  in  all 
the  annals  of  health,  that  (he  longest  livers,  to 
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the  very  last  invariably  engaged  in  active  exer- 
cise, in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible, 
and  were,  proverbially,  early  risers.  That  they 
should  be  able  to  do  thus  may  appear  extraordi- 
nary at  such  very  advanced  ages,  but  if  we  were 
to  bestow  some  of  our  time  in  enquiring  into  the 
causes  which  contribute  to  long  hfe,  we  shoidd 
soon  discover  the  wonder  would  have  been  if  they 
had  attained  to  long  life  hy  cmy  other  means. 

It  is  a  very  dangerous  and  erroneous  notion 
generally  prevailing,  that  females  do  not  require 
active  exercise,  but  that  passive  exercise  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  their  weak  frames.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  admitted,  that  from  the  luxurious  and  indolent 
habits  of  modern  life,  women  have  brought  them- 
selves to  too  weak  a  state  to  admit  of  proper  ac- 
tive exercises ;  but,  I  would  ask,  why  have  they 
done  so  1    Is  it  not  because  they  will  not  deny 
themselves  the  luxury  of  reclining  on  sofas, 
lolling  in  easy  chairs,  sleeping  on  beds  of  down 
for  several  hours  beyond  the  time  required  by 
nature  for  repose,  enveloped  in  corrupted  air, 
which  they  respire  over  and  over  again,  (owing 
to  every  aperture  in  the  room  being  carefully 
stopped,)  and  going  abroad  in  carriages  which 
afford  hardly  a  sense  of  motion  ?    The  female 
part  of  the  creation  require,  in  a  certain  degree. 
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equally  with  the  male,  the  aid  of  active  exercise 
to  keep  them  in  health.    I  hesitate  not  to  say, 
that  for  a  female  to  secure  to  herself  that  bless- 
ing, be  she  ivho  she  may,  it  is  indispensable  she 
should  daily  exercise  herself  in  the  open  aii-,  by 
walking  at  least  three  or  four  miles,  and  those 
who  entertain  the  op^wsite  opinion  are  greatly 
deceived,  and  will  in  the  end  suffer  for  their  error. 
I  would  most  earnestly  call  upon  them  to  shake 
off  the  habits  of  indolence  too  long  indulged, 
from  the  influence  and  contagion  of  fashionable 
example.    The  delicacy  of  their  nature  requires 
care  to  shun  such  extravagant  voluptuousness,  as 
necessarily  destroys  and  enfeebles  all  the  powers 
both  of  body  and  mind. 

Let  me  ask  them  \vhether  a  daily  w^alk  in  the 
open  air  would  be  more  calculated  to  injure  their 
frames,  than  the  inconsiderate  manner  in  which 
they  expose  themselves,  frequently  in  languid 
health,  to  the  damp  and  cold  air  of  midnight,  in 
dresses  much  lighter  than  tliose  worn  by  them  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  which  they  usually  spend  in 
warm  rooms  ?    We  frequently  hear  that  w^omen 
Hi  indigent  circumstances  suffer  from  the  icant  of 
clothing;  but  in  this  instance  the  wealthy  volun^ 
tanly  place  themselves  in  tlie  same  situation,  with 
this  only  difference,  that  the  suffbrings  con- 
sequent are  the  result  of  their  oivn  choice. 
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One  of  the  most  dangerous  evils  attendinp;  the 
absence  of  exercise  is,  that  without  it  the  diges- 
tive organs  are  unable  to  perform  their  office,  and 
daily  to  throw  off  the  stomach,  as  they  otherwise 
would  do,  the  nourishment  daily  taken,  thus  the 
food  of  one  day  interferes  with  that  of  the  next, 
and  not  only  incumbers  and  oppresses  the  system, 
but  greatly  weakens  the  appetite.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  process  of  digestion  should  be  thoroughly 
performed,  and  the  stomach  entirely  discharged, 
and  be  rendered  perfectly  ready  for  the  work  of 
the  tbllowing  day,  and  this  can  be  effected  by 
exercise  alone.    Without  exercise  the  perspi- 
ration cannot  be  carried  off  as  required  by  na- 
ture, but  is  retained  and  re-absorbed  into  the 
system  which  is  productive  of  many  and  serious 
evils.    The  labour  which  nature  requires  us  to 
take  is  violent  no  doubt,  but  the  question  is,  for 
lohom  do  we  labour  1    Is  it  not  for  ourselves  ? 
Are  not  we  the  partakers  of  the  beneHts,  and 
without  it  can  the  body  preserve  itself  in  health  ? 
and  is  not  health  essential  to  happiness  %    In  an- 
cient times  labour  and  exercise  were  practised  l)y 
all  classes  of  persons  for  the  express  purpose  of 
improving  and  consolidating  health.    Cicero  and 
CcEsar  it  appears  would  have  died  at  an  early  age 
from  constitutional  weakness,  had  they  not  paid 
the  strictest  attention  to  exercise.    Plato  tells  us 
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t  ..itHerocl.ci,s  was  cued  of  m  hypochondriacal 
disease  by  exercise.  Pausanias  relates  that 
Hierony,„„s  was  also  reheved  from  disorders  bv 
l™"  It  i»  »I»  related  by  Plutarch, 

that  Haomedon  was  cured  of  an  obstinate  dis- 
ease by  exercise ;  and  Hippocrates  informs  us  that 
e  plulosophers  of  that  age  regarded  exercise  as 
the  most  effectual  means  of  obtaining  health  If 
persons  were  once  sensible  that  no  art,  „o  snb- 
s  .tute  whatever  could  be  found  for  exercise,  and 
that  Its  neglect  was  productive  of  the  most  fatal 
conseqneuces,  they  would,  I  am  cp,ite  sure,  be 
■'.ore  ready  to  adopt  it,  and  more  constant  in  its 
Fact,ce;aud  why  are  they  ...sensible.  Do 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  one  of  the  mo«f  ;„  r  ■ 
examples  to  brinn-  fo,vv„vl  Z  J"<l'cious 
to  the  votaries  of  d  r      ^  >ecommend  labour 

obse..ed  Cm  e  "  " ''"'^ 

and  workm"    i'r"-  '  f  Po^-s 

will  continue  Ih  intoxicated, 

nndcrthetflul'e  7''™''"""'"'^""- 
to  exercise;  TlS  ^-S-s 

body  to  resLt  fo  t'>e 
debaucheiy  '''''  "'^  <^aocU  of 
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When  men  are  born  in  that  rank  of  society 
which  dispenses  with  absolute  hard  labour  as  a 
means  of  support,  it  is  essential  that  exercise  of 
the  most  aotim  kind  should  supply  its  place,  whicU 
is  as  necessary  to  invigorate  and  rouse  the  spirits 
as  sleep  is  to  recruit  and  refresh  them.  He,  there- 
fore who  neglects  exercise,  or,  mdeed,  substi- 
tute's passive  for  active  exercise,  and  at  the  same 
time  leads  an  intemperate  life,  will  so  mater.aUy 
injure  his  health,  that  if  his  indolence  be  ong 
continued,  all  his  efforts  to  re-establish  it  will  be 
unavailing. 

I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  however  labo- 
rious theworkof  any  mechanic  or  laboi«erinay  be 
it  will  never  be  found  inimical  to  health  provided 
he  only  observes  strict  temperance  and  modera- 
tion in  his  living. 

Hunting  has  always  been  represented  as  a 
snort  most  conducive  to  health  and  vigour,  and, 
dSt  ess,  the  happiest  effects  would  result  from 
it  did  not  the  individuals  belong  lo  that  class  of 
lietv  to  which  other  kinds  of  indulgences  are 
most  Lmmon,  and  in  which  the  greatest  excesses 
Te  sanctioned  by  custom.  Thus  the  sport  o  the 
morning  is  usually  followed  by  a  debauch  m 
r  vfning,  and  the  health  acquned  .„  the 
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.    chase  is  frequently  sacrificed  at  the  altars  of  in- 
temperauce. 

The  criterion  by  which  we  ought  always  to 
estimate  the  just  quantity  of  our  food,  is  the 
proportion  it  bears  to  the  exercise  we  have  the 
means  of  taking.    A  man  who  is  habituated  to 
labour,  01-  mvariably  and  regularly  takes  active 
exercise  n,  the  open  air,  may  indulge,  and  indeed 
requnes  meals  greater  in  quantity  than  he  who 
spends  his  time  in  indolence  or  sedentary  employ- 
ment.  Stimulating  sauces  may,  indeed,  create  an 
aitifical  appetite  for  delicacies;  but  labour  and 
exercise  are  the  only  natural  stimulants,  and  these 
can  give  ai  elish  for  the  most  ordinary  and  coarsest 
die  .    Every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  sen- 
ously  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  intem- 
perance, must  be  saUsfied  that  health  an<l  hfe 

tlft7t^-'"-.-'^fi'.%.fallasacri  c  t 
^  indulgence  of  this  vice.     Temperance  is 
a  one  the  source  from  which  health,  the  first  of 
Wessmgs,  is  to  be  derived. 

tended  wr'""'  exercises  are  at- 

tended with  considerable  danger,  butin  the  present 

S  i  "  "'^^""^  "0  en- 

gaging in  cxerc.se  of  sufficient  violence  toanimale 
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and  excite  the  whole  system.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation  here,  that  to  the  full  attainment  of 
the  benefits  of  exercise,  it  should  be  entered  upon 
with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness ;  for  when  attended 
with  a  feeling  of  reluctance,  or  a  sense  of  duty, 
its  effects  are  not  half  so  beneficial. 

To  prove  the  importance  of  ivalking  exercise, 
it  is  only  requisite  for  a  person  (in  the  constant 
habit  of  it)  to  omit  it  for  even  a  day  or  two,  and 
he  will  find  that  he  cannot  enjoy  his  usual  sound 
and  tranquil  sleep.  The  idle  and  inactive,  whose 
days  arepassedinindifferenceandlistlessness,  and 

their  nights  in  restlessness  and  pani,  little  ima- 
gine that  they  are  themsehes  the  cause  ot  the 
misery  they  endure,  or  they  would  awaken  to  some 
sense  of  compunction  and  shame,  tor  having  sa- 
crificed their  health  to  unsatisfying  pleasures. 

Not  only  is  health  injured  by  the  neglect  of 
exercise  wholly,  but  by  diminishing  the  portion 
usually  taken.  It  is  indispensible,  therefore,  that 
there  should  be  no  deviation  from  the  ru  es  once 
estabhshed,  as  no  success  can  be  insured  m  he 
recovery  of  health,  or  in  the  correction  ot  bad 
habits,  without  the  most  vigilant  caution  against 
itla^se  into  any  species  ^^^^^j^ 
new  rules  once  adopted  must  be  observed  nith  a 
dIUed  .pint,  and  the  .^^^^^^^^ 
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pursued  vvitli  firmness.    The  road  back  to  health 
must  be  direct,  althougli  it  may  be  irksome 
Exercise  may  be  considered  mental  as  well  as 
corporeal,  and  is  properly  a  stimulant,  a  strength- 
ener  of  the  system,  promoting  digestion,  circula- 
tion, secretion,  and  excretion,  and  all  the  other 
annnal  functions,  and  is  so  essential  to  health 
that  rather  than  neglect  it,  the  time  requisite  had 
better  be  deducted  from  the  hours  of  sleep  ;  for 
diseases  at  tlieir  first  approacli  may  be  nipped 
in  the  very  bud  by  exercise,  when  they  otherwise 
might  terminate  fatally. 

I  shall  not  particularise  any  other  species  of  ex- 
ercise,  but  those  of  walking  and  riding  on  horse- 
back, because  all  others  which  are  irregularly 
taken,  are  not  only  far  less  effective,  but  are  sel- 
dom followed  from  any  other  motive  than  mere 
amusement.    Shuttle-cock,  dumb-bells,  single- 
stick, fencing,  and  the  like,  may  be  all  excellent  for 
m-doors,  but  are  not  to  be  compared  to  either 
^valking  or  riding,  which,  beside  the  exertion 
Have  the  additional  advantage  of  bein.  accom' 
Panied  with  the  breathing  of  IVesh  air.  ^ 

Persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  spendin-v  lone 
-.ngsatcai.^^ 

^«  hour  to  and  fro  a  large  room,  immediately 
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preceding  their  retiring  to  bed ;  it  will  greatly 
assist  the  circulation,  and  promote  the  insensible 
perspiration. 

The  practice  of  warming  the  bed,  is  at  all  times 
unwholesome,  and  when  a  person  feels  (as  it  is 
generally  termed)  relaxed  and  disposed  to  fever, 
it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  the  debility ; 
the  chill  (if  I  may  use  the  phrase)  of  the  linen 
contributes  greatly  to  procure  repose. 

I  have  observed  in  another  place  that  those  who 
reside  in  the  metropolis  or  large  towns,  should 
daily  walk  five  or  six  miles  in  the  open  air,  without 
which  they  will  become  so  enervated  by  living 
continually  in  an  impure  and  confined  atmosphere, 
that  they  will  sink  into  a  life  of  indolence ;  their 
muscles  will  lose  their  power,  and  they  will  suffer 
oppression  from  their  daily  food. 

To  this  sort  of  inactivity  many  give  way,  till 
they  become  utterly  incapacitated  for  taking  the 
exercise  requisite  to  their  health,  even  when  sodis- 
posed  Someofthese,  indeed,advance  as  an  apology 
for  their  indolence,  the  urgency  of  their  occupa- 
tions, which  will  not  allow  them  time  for  exercise, 
however  necessary  it  may  be  for  them.  This  is 
a  sort  of  imposition  they  are  practicing  upon 
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themselves,  and  of  whicli  they  will  ultimately 
prove  the  victims ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  ques- 
tion, but  that  where  there  is  a  will  no  man's 
business  can  be  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  allow 
him  to  withdraw  from  it  the  slender  portion  of 
time  required  for  exercise. 

Persons  in  general  are  not  inured  to  real 
active  exercise,  and  from  the  indolent  habits  of 
society,  they  are,  in  fact,  become  strangers  to  the 
benefits  which  would  i-esult  fi'om  it.    Women  con  - 
sider  it  sufficient  to  walk  a  few  paces  before  din- 
ner, and  tliai  but  now  and  then,  and  if  they  have 
occasion  to  make  a  tour  of  the  neighbouriug 
shops,  they  consider  they  have  that  day  done 
wonders;  beyond  this,  they  would  never  fail  to 
have  recourse  to  a  coach,  for  the  fatigue  of  walk- 
mg  a  mde  or  two  would  be  as  overpowering  as 
the  action  would  be  deemed  unfoshiouablc.  A¥ith 
regard  to  the  male  part  of  society,  a  jnodeiii 
writer  says,  -  Can  a  few  strides  to  the  office  or 
"  countmg  house  be  deemed  exercise?  or  can  a 
lounge  m  Bond-street  be  considered  as  a  parade 
tor  masculine  health       Do  not.  think  that  a 
fomial  walk  out  of  doors,  generally  termed  exercise 
or  the  body,  constitutes  Mr/^  exercise  which  our 
constitiition  demands,  which  ought  to  be  as 
will  effectually  equalize  the  circulation  and  dis- 
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tribute  the  fluids  proportionably  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  with  the  vigour  that  nature  requires.  It  is 
an  irr  etragrable  truth,  that  where  exercise  is  ne- 
glected, the  enei-gy  and  strength  of  the  whole 
machine  is  subjected  to  lassitude  and  languor ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  it  falls  to  decay,  and  then 
recourse  is  had  to  medicine  by  the  indolent  as  a 
substitute  for  exercise. 

Some  there  are  who  have  the  sense  to  assign 
to  every  period  of  time  an  appointed  duty,  and 
among  others  the  important  one  of  exercise ;  but 
it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  these  persons 
in  their  earnest  wish  to  economise  so  important  a 
gift  as  time,  attempt  to  impose  two  duties  upon 
one  period,  and  to  improve  the  mind  by  reading 
at  the  same  time  they  invogorate  the  body  by 
exercise.   This  is  a  most  mistaken  and  pernicious 
practice,  and  effectually  frustrates  its  object ;  for 
the  benefits  resulting  from  exercise  arise  as  much 
from  its  contributing  to  relax  and  recreate  the 
mind  as  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  body. 

Temperance  in  our  food  will  not  alone  insure 
good  health ;  for  our  bodies  cannot  retain  their 
strength  and  activity,  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  exercise.  Oiir  blood  stagnales-the  per- 
spiration is  not  ihroNvn  o(i;  nor  are  the  fluids  that 
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support  the  nervous  system  duly  secreted.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  under  any  cii  cunistance,  that 
active  exercise  should  be  taken. 

We  devote  whole  years  to  the  study  of  tlie  arts 
and  amusnio-  sciences,  but  cannot  spare  an  liour 
ot  our  time  to  the  more  important  study  of  the 
human  frame,  although  our  happiness  much 
depends  upon  our  acquaintance  with  its  nature 
as  without  heahh  every  external  advantage  wi  i 
afford  but  httle  gratification. 

rs  ven  n  ""'^^  ^''^^  ^^^^^  -t  of 

the  even,  generally  indulge  themselves  on  the 

Sunday  morning  in  sleeping  several  hours  h." 
and  many  a:  ve  th^ms^olw^       .    •   ,  , 

the  wlmle  o;  t ,    hv  ™  '"""^ 
uie  (lay,  appearing  to  take  it  in  if« 

lliem  the  enjoyment  of  hrcathino-  .,,n-e  nir 
A  his  IS  not  stnVtlv  t..,.^   i  ^  ^  ^  • 

divin  i\  y  ''''^'^"^^  ^-hey  have  one 

flay  m  the  seven  which  they  could  if  f  I,  .i 
P'-oper,  devote  to  this  iZS  1     '   ""f ^ 
enjoyment.     They  are  in  ^A'-ecal,Ie 
ffoino"  to  ,1..-  1  r  ^^'"^  constant  habit  of 

SOin,  to  their  labours  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the 
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morning,  why  not  rise  at  the  same  hour  on  Sun- 
day, and  walk  into  the  country'?    It  will  be  to 
them  no  severer  lalDOur  than  their  ordinary  em- 
ployment.    At  nine  o'clock  they  may  return, 
which  will  have  afforded  them  four  hours  of  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air.    They  may  then  devote  the 
remainder  of  the  day  to  rest.  Would  not  this  be 
greatly  preferable  to  the  pernicious  habit  so  com- 
mon to  this  order,  of  congregating  in  public  houses 
on  the  sabbath  day,  and  there  enfeebling  then- 
frames  by  liquor,  instead  of  recruiting  them  by 
the  rest  which  the  Almighty  has  appointed  tor 
man*? 

Those  who  unfortunately  may  be  so  engaged 
in  sedentary  employments,  and  from  faimly  or 
other  claims  upon  them,  may  be  obhged  to  exei 
their  industry  from  the  moment  of  rising  till  that 
of  retiring  to  rest,  and,  consequently  can  spare 
but  a  very  limited  time  for  taking  their  meals; 
to  these  I  would  most  earnestly  recommend,  hat 
however  short  that  time  may  he,  to  pass  the  halt 
of  it  in  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  for  to  bear  a  less 
evil  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater,  and  to  torbear  a 
less  ffood  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  ought  to 
be  the  standing  rule  of  philosophy  with  all  per- 
sons who  consult  their  own  welfare. 
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There  is  a  debauchery  of  inaction  as  well  as 
repletion.    A  person  can  sit  and  lie  as  well  as 
eat  and  drink  to  excess,  and  of  the  two,  an  in- 
active life  is,  perhaps,  attended  with  the  greatest 
dangers.    The  mischief  occasioned  by  abstinence 
from  exercise  cannot  be  compensated  by  any  otJier 
abstmence,  however  salutary.    In  fact,  the  fol- 
lowing a  single  rule  or  dictate  of  nature',  instead 
of  steadily  pursuing  the  wliole  system,  is  almost 
as  ineffective  as  following  none  at  all.    The  cir 
cumstances  by  which  a  man  is  influenced,  are  at 
all  times  to  be  considered,  and  not  merely  the 
actions  themselves ;  for  those  who  forsake  the 
Fecepts  of  nature,  or  overstrain  their  application, 
ahkefall  into  error,  for  the  moment  any  one  of  her 

^'  ine  mmcl  be,  therefore,  not  already 

■ty,  we  shall  find  that  the  ,„ore  we  contemplate 
he  p.ov.s,o„s  of  nature  for  the  security  of  heal! 

obvous  the  necessity  of  an  nncleviating  and  uni- 

;nu:"''™"7°'''''^'"-  ^-''»'Uhent:ad 
on  s,„e  ground,  and  reap  advantage  from  the 
book  o  „,„      which  the  great  Author  of 

.  onal   I  "''  S"idance  of  his  ra- 

uonai  creatures.    Lmvl  ^i.nfv^i 

u       .      ,  •^lialtsburv  savs,  "  we 

enquire  what  is  according  toourin'terestpolic" 


"  fashion,  vogue ;  but  it  seems  wholly  strange 
"  and  out  of  the  way  to  enquire  what  is  accord- 
"  ing  to  nature." 

In  profane  history  we  find,  that  when  the  arts 
of  luxury  were  unknown  in  Rome,  its  seven  kings 
reigned  during  a  term  of  years  far  exceeding  the 
average  of  reigns  in  the  latter  ages,  or  in  other 
nations  possessing  those  arts,  and  that  those  who 
inculcated  the  maxims  of  regularity  and  temper- 
ance in  diet,  and,  at  the  same  time,  conformed 
strictly  to  them,  themselves  fully  evinced  the  wis- 
dom of  their  precepts  by  the  health  they  enjoyed, 
and  long  lives  to  which  they  attained. 

Many  persons  at  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
from  compunction,  consult  their  health  by  taking 
exercise,  but  pass  the  evening  in  again  impan-ing 
it,  thus  "  happy  for  minutes,  and  miserable  for 
hours,"  instead  of  procuring  happiness  through 
every  moment  of  their  existence. 

It  is  the  fate  of  almost  every  passion,  when  it 
has  passed  the  bounds  prescribed  by  nature,  to 
counteract  the  object  for  which  it  was  given.  Dr 
Johnson  says  "  we  are  not  to  indulge  m  corporeal 
"  appetites  and  pleasures  that  impair  our  intellec- 

tual  vigour.    Air  and  exercise,  sobriety  aud 
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"  temperance,  a  mind  at  ease  and  a  good  consci- 
"  ence,  are  the  grand  preservatives  ofliealth  and 
"guardians  of  old  age."  More  benefit  to  health  is, 
doubtless,  derived  from  exercise,  temperance,  and 
breathing  pure  air,  than  from  all  the  productions 
ot  art  and  nature  combined  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dica  ;  nor  is  it  one  of  the  least  advantages  of  air 
and  exercise,  that  they  render  us  hardy  and  exempt 
hom  the  hazard  of  catching  cold  from  every 
tnfimg  change  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Some  persons  reside  five  or  six  miles  out  of 
town,  solely  under  tlie  impression  that  it  will  se- 
cm-e  to  them  firm  health.    These  are  bankers, 
merchants,  men  in  public  offices,  wealthy  trades- 
men, &c.  all  of  whom  seldom  or  never  think  of 
walkmg  to  and/.om  town.    They  in  general  rise 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock-breakfast-steo 
mto  then-  carriages  or  chaises-or  ride  to  town  in 
the  stage  where  they  remain  for  six  hours,  per- 
haps, sedentarily  employed  ; -afterwards  they 
eturn  to  their  homes  in  the  same  manner-! 
down  to  dnmer-spend  the  evening  in  the  draw 
-g  room   and  then  retire  to  rest.  ^  Tim  j  X" 
exercise  these  persons  take,  is  the  few  st  i  es  t 
their  own  liabitation,  and  at  their  places  of  bus  " 

n^mtown^  What  can  possibly  bL.dvancedX 
such  ^ncons^cleration,  in  persons  too,  who,  per- 
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haps,  of  all  others,  possess  clear  intellect,  and  are 
capable  of  sound  judgments  in  every  thing  but  in 
that  which  regards  their  own  preservation.  If 
they  would  but  bestow  a  few  moments  serious  re- 
flection, they  would  be  convinced  that  every  hu- 
man being  requires  powerful  active  exercise  to 
secure  health ;  and  that  such  as  are  not  aged 
or  infirm  should  every  day  they  live  walk  a  dis- 
tance of  from  five  to  ten  miles.  They  may,  indeed, 
go  on  for  a  short  period  without  feeling  any  ill 
effects,  but  it  is  as  certain  as  that  they  now  exist 
that  their  latter  years  will  be  embittered  by  such 
a  life  of  inactivity  and  indolent  gratification,  and 
that  the  measure  they  have  taken  to  obtain  ^as 
they  suppose)  sound  health  will  be  entirely  coun- 
teracted by  the  omission  of  active  exercise  ;  and 
I  unequivocally  assert,  that  those  who  are  obliged 
to  reside  within  the  precints  of  the  metropolis, 
notwithstanding  the  injurious  tendency  of  the  con- 
fined  air,  and  the  pernicious  properties  ot  the 
effluvia,  which  must  be  continually  respiied-if 
they  will  steadily  conform  to  the  rules  here  laid 
down,  (more  particularly  of  embracing  every  op- 
portunity of  emerging  from  the  confines  ot  the 
city  )  taking  active  exercise,  and  breathing  pure 
air  'have  a  tar  more  certain  prospect  of  obtainu.g 
,ound  health  and  length  of  lite  than  those  who 
reside  in  the  country,  but  omit  exercise. 
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EARLY  RISING. 


The  enjoyment  of  early  rising  hardly  known^ Sleeping  late  in 
the  mornmy  shortens  life-Shortness  of  life  complained  of, 
althouyh  voluntarily  made  shorter-Portion  of  time  for  sleep- 
Too  rnuch  sleep  disorders  the  system-Midniyht  revels-Mr 
Wesley  s  appeal  in  favour  of  early  risinrj- Anxiety  of  mind 
duturis  ourrepose-Ineuhus-No  sound  de.p  mthout  e.er- 
c.e-Imperfect  ideas  of  our  existence,  unless  roe  rise  early^ 
Si.  hours  sleep  sufficient-Desire  to  iecome  early  risers- 

^nonth-Ancient  and  modern 
ea,ly  rurny^N,yht  devoted  to  pleasure-Advantaycs  of  early 
^^u,y-^U  out  risiny  .ith  the  sun,  do  6ut  hJf  eLy  Z 
t  r^""'^  I'^te-Sleepiny  in  t,.  da  JJZ 
Fr.  St  sleep-Sturm's  description  of  the  risiny  sun-Def  ance 
"f  following  nature.  ^^Jimee 


u  r        l«xunous,  will  not  man  awake. 
And,  springing  from  the  bed  of  sloth,  enjoy 

.c  r  and  sacred  song  '■' 

-  To'lic  SnT  '^"P      ''J'-''""  the  wise  ? 

u  f ,  ^'l  '".'^''^'^  losing  half  '  ' 

The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  Iife_ 

,h.      ,„„„„^  J-  ^^^^^^^^ 

EARLY  rising  i^  a  source  of  some  of  the  hid,.,t 
enjoyments  witliin  the  reach  nf  .1    i  ^ 
Unguage  fails  ^''^'uiman  race. 

S  age  tails     describing  tlie  pleasures  of  the 
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early  morning— the  sweetness  and  freshness  of  the 
air— the  landscape  softened  by  the  atmosphere— 
and  the  glories  of  the  rising  sun,  with  the  full  but 
calm  flow  of  spirits,  which  the  experience  of  those 
delights  is  sure  to  diffuse  through  the  frame,  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  most  pleasurable  sensations  of 
which  our  nature  is  susceptible.  To  the  pleasures 
thus  derived  by  the  mind  are  to  be  added  the 
benefits  received  by  the  body,  nothing  contribut- 
ing so  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  health 
as'^early  rising.    The  early  morning  air  possesses 
peculiar  power  in  bracing  and  invigorating  the 
whole  system  ;  indeed,  so  essential  is  it  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  thoroughly  firm  and  established 
state  of  health,  that  there  is  no  instance  of  a  per- 
son having  attained  to  any  considerable  longevity 
without  having  made  it  his  practice. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  concern  to  find  that 
three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  comitry 
lie  fast  asleep  for  several  hours  in  broad  day  light, 
and  that  so  few  have  resolution  enough  to  shake 
off"  the  pernicious  habit  of  wasting  their  hours  in 
bed  While  it  is  continually  in  the  mouths  of 
persons  that  "  l^fc  is  shm't^  does  it  never  occur 
to  them  that  they  themselves  are  the  means  of 
Wm^  further  shortening  it  ?  How  large  a  portion 
of  time  is  sacrificed  in  sleep,  which  might  be  dc- 
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voted  to  important  purposes  ?    What  right  then 
have  we  to  complain  of  tlie  shortness  of  that,  of 
which  we  afterwards  tln^ow  away  the  greatest 
part %  givnig.  two  hours  daily  to  sleep  more 
than  nature  requires,  we  actually  deduct  one 
seventh  part  from  the  length  of  our  axistence; 
It,  therefore,  we  were  to  snatch  this  portion  of 
time  from  destniction,  we  should  lengthen  our 
hvesmtwoways-fi,.st,  by  the  addition  of  the 
redeemed  tune;  and  secondly,  by  the  actual  exten- 
sion of  our  existence,  from  the  increased  health 
and  strength  to  which  we  should  attain. 

Of  all  the  evils  of  intemperance,  there  is  none 
contributes  more  to  shorten  life  than  the  habit  it 
.nduces  of  keeping  late  hours,  and,  cousequen t  y 

.tol  to  destroy  the  strongest  constitution,  thou«-h 
H  "  ay  not  be  at  first  perceptible ;  the  advances  o 
wed.ness  and  disease  coming  on  at  a  vei;" 
'l''al  pace,  but,  ultimately,  certainly  disordcrin,.. 
2^^^,'n,^,,,r.n.aon.  npL  whicU;'^ 

h^Z"7>  thus  vo- 
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vio-orouf^,  and  possessing  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
thought,  and  every  occupation  requning  the 
powei-s  of  the  intellect. 

"  Diluculo  surgere  saluberriraura  est." 

What  ought  to  be  the  reflection  of  a  man  en- 
dowed with  reason,  who,  perhaps,  the  very  day 
before  may  have  been  complaining  of  the  short- 
ness of  life'?    Can  there  be  a  more  aggravated, 
insult  toDivineProvidence^  Ought  such  a  man  to 
complain  of  the  limited  duration  of  his  existence 
when  he  voluntarily  sacrifices  many  of  the  most 
delightful  hours  of  each  day^    It  is  really  sur- 
prising that  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature 
does  not  prevent  us  wasting  our  hours  m  bed ;  do 
we  not  invariably  feel  a  contempt  for  such  ot  the 

brute  creation  as  manifest  a  great  disposition  to 
drowsiness  and  slumber '? 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  discussion,  what 
portion  of  time  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  sleep 
Lnd  it  is  generally  agreed  that,         measure  of 
sleep  should  be  taken  every  night  winch  initme 
requires,  and  no  more  ;  but  as  the  habits  of  cm- 
hsedlife  have  a  good  deal  perverted  nature,  it  i. 
difficult  now  to  determine  what  that  portion  is. 
Some  assign  fotir-some  six-some  eight  or  nme 
hom-s-others  again  are  of  opinion  that  the  same 
portion  will  not  suit  every  individual. 


I 
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TliongI,  SIX  hours  sleep  are,  doubtless,  amply 
sufficient  for  a  person  in  sound  health,  it  is  not 
meant  that  a  weak  and  sickly  person,  who  can 
obtam  only  short  and  broken  slumbers,  should 
reman,  m  bed  no  longer.  To  those  persons  it  may 
be  necessary  to  continue  such  time  as  the  several 
l»rt,ons  of  their  interrupted  rest  may  amount 
together  to  a  period  of  six  hours ;  butibrthose 
VV1.0  are  n,  perfect  health,  and  in  a  condition  to 
sleep  from  the  time  they  lie  down,  six  hours  is 
folly  sufficent,  nor  should  they  ever  continue  in 
wed  a  moment  longer. 

Fro,„  the  best  observation  I  have  been  able  to 
-a^c    and  I  have  given  some  years  strict  atten- 
on  0  the  subject,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 

to  eveiy  cons Utut.on.  at  least,  to  those  whose 

St're    M     "  to  the  recruiting  o f 

tlie  s  ength  and  restoration  of  the  system  i.  .lT 

very  slo;.™nit  ^^'''^-''y 
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in  a  high  degree,  iiijiiiious,  by  causing-  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  fibres,  and  consequently  a  diminution 
of  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  frame. 

Let  me  seriously  ask  what  can  be  said  in  justi- 
fication of  the  folly  of  lying  in  bed  more  hours 
than  are  necessary  to  recruit  and  refresh  the 
body  1:    It  is  quite  evident  that  the  dangers  of  it 
can  never  have  olDtained  consideration ;  for  a  per- 
son of  a  full  habit  of  body  and  inclined  to  cor- 
pulency, who  sleeps  more  than  six  or,  at  the  very 
outside,  seven  hours,  subjects  himself  to  the  risk 
of  apoplexy.    Ought  not  this  circumstance  alone 
deter  him  from  running  into  a  danger  which  he 
could  so  easily  avoid,  but  to  ivJiich  he  voluntarily 
subjects  himself  every  day  of  his  litb  1    Does  it 
never  occur  that  too  much  sleep— too  much  eat- 
ing-and  too  little  exercise,  are  the  j^rwiarj/ 
causes  of  apoplexy  'I    Is  it  not  then,  in  the  high- 
est degree  extraordinary  that  persons  will  view 
this  dreadfully  awful  calamity,  which  terminates 
life  in  an  instant,  with  absolute  indifference ;  and, 
indeed,  daily  tread  in  the  very  paths  which  directly 
lead  to  it  I    I  am  quite  persuaded  that  the  only 
causes  for  this  unspeakable  apathy  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  the  worthless  examples 
of  inodevu  fashion  and  refinement. 
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It  has  been  sometimes  remarked,  that  the  tak- 
ing of  too  much  as  well  as  too  httle  exercise  wil^ 
prevent  sleep.    Now,  from  the  habits  of  indolence 
at  present  so  prevalent  in  society,  there  is  reason 
for  suspecting  that  what  they  generally  call  too 
much,  is  not,  in  truth,  enongh  to  keep  the  body 
in  health.    We  seldom  hear  those  who,  from  ne- 
cessity or  inclination,  regularly  take  abundant 
exercise  complaining  of  restless  nights  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  generally  fall  asleep  directly 
they  get  into  bed,  and  seldom  awake  before  the 
hour  of  rising,  and  then  they  are,  indeed,  reno- 
vated and  refreshed.    It  is,  therefore,  a  most 
dangerous  and  erroneous  notion  to  suppose,  that 
any  exercise  short  of  downright  exhaustion  can, 
in  any  case,  contribute  to  restlessness.  Arise 
then,  and 

"  Rouse  to  active  life 
"  Your  cumbrous  cla)^  nor  on  ih'  enfeebling  down, 
"  Irresolute,  protract  the  morning-  hours. 

The  whole  system  is  disordered  by  the  indul- 
gence of  sleep,  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  re- 
store the  exhausted  powers.  The  circulation  is 
materially  retarded,  v>'hich  not  only  produces  a 
bloated  habit,  and  strongly  disposes  to  idleness 
and  inactivity,  but,  not  unfrequently  occasions 
tl.osc  direful   diseases-dropsy  and  apoplexy. 
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The  senses  also  are  materially  affected,  and  the 
intellect  clouded.  Thus,  both  mind  and  l)ody 
suffer  from  excess  of  sleep. 

It  is  frequently  urged  by  those  who  delight  in 
midnight  revels,  that  if  they  were  to  retire  early 
they  would  be  depr  ived  of  half  their  amusements, 
and  shut  out  from  refined  and  fashionable  society. 
This  must  be  admitted :  but  what  is  the  alterna- 
tive 1  Do  they  prefer  a  life  of  frivolity  and  dis- 
sipation, terminating  at  last  in  disease  and  death, 
to  the  sound  and  vigorous  health  to  be  obtained 
by  a  life  of  regularity,  because  purchased  by 
the  sacrifice  of  some  worthless  connections'? 

So  powerful  an  appeal  did  the  late  Mr.  Wes- 
ley make  to  the  minds  of  men  upon  this  sulyect, 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  in  his  own 
words  : — 

"  If  you  desire  to  rise  early,  sleep  early:  secure  tliis 
«  point  at  all  events,  in  spite  of  the  most  dear  and  agreeable 
"  companions — in  spite  of  their  most  earnest  solicitations— 
« in  spite  of  entreaties,  railleries,  or  reproaches,  rigorously 
«  keep  yom-  hour.  Rise  up  precisely  nt  your  time,  and 
«M-etire  without  ceremony.  Keep  your  hour  nolwith- 
«  standing  pressing  business;  lay  all  things  by  till  moi  ning ; 
"  be  it  ever  so  great  a  cross,  ever  so  great  a  scH'  denial, 
«  keep  your  hour,  or  all  is  over.    Above  all  things  be 

steady,  keep  your  hour  of  rising  without  interruption  ; 
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"do  not  rise  for  two  mornings,  and  then  lie  in  bed  on  the 
"  third ;  but  what  you  have  once  resolved,  observe  con- 
"  stantly  '  But  my  head  aches,  do  not  regard  that ;  it  will 
"  'soon  be  over;'  'But  I  am  uncommonly  drowsy; 
"  '  my  eyes  arc  quite  heavy,'  then  immediately  rouse 
"  yourself  and  start  up  at  once,  and  let  nothing 
"  make  a  breach  in  this  rule  ;  rise  and  dress  yourself  at 
"  your  appointed  hour.    Perhaps  you  may  say  '  The 

'  advice  is  good,  but  it  comes  too  late ;  I  have  made  a 
"  *  breach  already  ;  I  have  for  a  season  arisen  constantly  at 
"  <  a  fixed  hour,  but  have  given  way  by  little  and  little,  and 

'  have  now  left  it  oif  for  a  considerable  time ;""  Then 
"  in  the  name  of  God  begin  again  !  begin  to  mon-ow  or 
"  rather  begin  to  night,  by  going  to  bed  early,  in  spite  of 
"  either  business  or  company  ;  Begin  witli  less  self  confi- 

dence  than  before ;  in  a  little  time  the  difficulty  will  cease, 
"  but  the  benefit  will  last  for  ever.  If  you  say  '  but  I 
"  '  cannot  do  now  as  I  did  then,  for  I  am  not  what  I  was, 
"  '  I  have  many  disorders,  my  spirits  are  low,  my  hands 
"  '  shake,  I  am  all  relaxed'  I  answer  all  these  are  nervous 

symptoms,  and  have  arisen  principally  from  your  taking 
"  too  much  sleep ;  nor  is  it  possible  they  will  ever  be  re- 
"  moved  without  the  removal  of  the  cause.  Therefore, 
"  on  this  very  account,  not  only  to  punish  yourself  for 
"  your  folly,  but  in  order  to  recover  your  health  and 
"  strength,  resume  your  early  rising  ;  you  have  no  other 
«  possible  means  of  recovering  in  any  tolerable  degree  the 
"  health  either  of  body  or  mind." 


is  generally  believed,  (hat  anxiety  of  mind 
i-ibutes  to  disturb  otir  repose,  and  there  is, 
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indeed,  no  question  but  a  disturbed  mind  is  ini- 
mical to  rest,  but  like  all  other  evils  it  has  its 
remedy.  If  the  person  who  is  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  troubled  in  mind  from  anxiety  concerning 
his  worldly  affairs,  and  thereby  finds  his  natural 
repose  materially  disturbed,  he  will  experience 
much  relief  by  forming  a  resolution  to  rise  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  (in  summer,)  to  retire  to 
bed  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  in  other  respects 
to  live  according  to  nature.  A  perseverance  in 
this,  practised  for  one  month,  unless  his  mind, 
indeed,  be  burthened  with  some  criminal  act,  will 
most  assuredly  procure  him  that  rest  to  which  he 
may  have  been  otherwise  long  a  stranger,  and 
which  he  will  find  to  be  a  considerable  alleviation 
of  his  mental  suflTerings. 

The  most  healthy  persons  are  sometimes  sub- 
ject to  the  incubus,  or  night  mare,  during  sleep, 
from  undigested  substances  lodged  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  Its  immediate  cause  has  never  been 
correctly  ascertained,  although  scientific  men  have 
given  it  much  attention.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  proceed  from  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
cii-culation  of  the  blood,  owing  to  the  body  lying 
in  a  particular  position,  such  as  on  the  back.  An 
empty  stomach  has  been  proved  to  demonstration 
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to  be  no  security  against  this  troublesome  disorder. 
Perturbed  sleep  is,  therefore,  the  only  cause  we 
can  with  any  probability  assign. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  procure  sound  sleep  without 
exercise,  as  it  is  to  take  exercise  without  strength. 
There  are  those,  however,  so  confirmed  in  the  in- 
dulgences of  a  \oluptuous  life,  that  rather  than 
relinquish  them,  they  have  recourse  to  the  perni- 
cious expedient  of  taking  opium,  and  other  dele- 
terious substances,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
that  rest  which  their  sensual  life  denies  them. 
If  there  be  a  crime  against  nature,  it  is  surely 
this. 

When  sleep,  which  bountiful  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  restoring  the  exhausted  strength  of  the 
body,  affording  a  respite  to  the  labours  of  the 
mind,  is  within  the  power  of  all  who  will  have  re- 
coui-se  to  exercise,  how  sunk  in  the  estimation  of 
the  wise  must  that  man  be,  who  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  a  little  exertion  of  body,  will  fly  to  the 
most  pernicious  and  destructive  drugs  to  pro- 
cure even  a  transient  enjoyment  of  that  blessing, 
wliich  an  opposite  course  of  living  would  daily 
insure  him,  and  without  which  life  is  almost  in- 
supportable. 
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That  person  who  does  not  rise  in  the  summer  by 
four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  has  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  pleasures  of  existence.  He 
does  not  experience  the  bracing  air  and  balmy 
breath  of  the  morning,  and  is  a  stranger  to  that 
magnificent  and  striking  phenomenon  of  nature— 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  No  language  can  convey 
to  those  who  never  have  witnessed  it,  adequate 
ideas  of  its  beauties. 

Sturm  says  that — 

"  No  spectacle  in  nature  is  move  beautiful  and  magni- 
«  ficent  than  the  Rising  Sun.  The  most  splendid  dress 
"  that  human  art  is  capable  of  inventing,  cannot  sustain 
"  a  comparison  with  the  brilliancy  of  this  phenomenon. 
«  The  most  costly  decorations,  the  richest  embellishments 
"  of  royal  palaces  fade  away,  and  are  as  nothing  when 
"  compared  with  the  beauties  of  nature.  The  eastern 
"  part  of  the  sky  is  first  clothed  in  tlie  purple  of  Aurora, 
"  announcing  the  approach  of  the  Sun.  By  degrees  tlie 
"  sky  is  painted  with  roseate  hues,  and  at  length  glistens 

with  brilliant  gold.  The  Sun  beams  become  more 
"  powerful,  and  diffuse  light  and  warmtli  over  the  whole 
"  horizon.  The  Sun  at  length  appears  in  resplendent 
"  Majesty,  he  gradually  ascends  liigher  in  the  heavens, 
«  and  the  earth  assumes  a  new  aspect.  All  creation 
"  seems  to  be  animated  with  new  fife,  and  to  rejoice 
"  at  his  return.  The  birds  in  melodious  strains  sa- 
"  lute  the  source  of  light  and  day,  all  the  animals  are 
"  roused  and  are  endued  with  new  energy  and  ^^gour." 
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If  fiom  a  real  wish  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
early  rising,  we  strenuously  practise  it  for 
some  time,  it  becomes  so  easy  to  us  that  it 
appears  to  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  an  in- 
stinct than  a  habit,  and  the  difficulty  becomes 
rather  to  lie  over  the  accustomed  hour  than  to 
rise  at  it, 

I  am  persuaded  that  if  a  trial  for  one  month 
were  to  be  made  of  getting  up  at  four  or  five 
o'clock,  and  witnessing  the  magnificent  beauties 
of  the  rising  sun,  the  impression  would  be  so  in- 
delibly fixed  on  the  mind  that  we  should  ever 
rejoice  in  our  success  of  having  broken  through 
that  pernicious  indulgence,  which  was  daily  de- 
priving us  of  some  of  the  highest  gratifications  in 
existence.  We  should  w  ith  shame  look  bnck  upon 
our  former  folly,  in  having  sacrificed  so  serious  a 
portion  of  the  time  allotted  to  this  life  in  the  sloth- 
ful indulgence  of  sleep,  beyond  the  period  neces- 
sary for  the  refreshing  of  the  body,  antl  feel  a 
sentiment  of  contempt  for  those  who  continued 
lost  to  such  delights,  and  buried  in  that  state 
which  absolutely  cieprivcs  tliem  of  the  use  of  the 
faculties  nature  has  bestowed  upon  them. 


Is  it  not  a  matter  of  history,  that  our  hardy 
ancestors  were  uttei  ly  ignorant  of  the  various 
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disorders  which  afflict  the  present  genera- 
tion. Were  they  not,  till  within  a  century  or 
two,  strangers  to  nervous  affections'?  Excess 
in  sensual  pleasures  has  given  rise  to  the  long 
train  of  modern  diseases,  and  none  more  than  the 
pernicious  indulgence  of  sleep.  Our  forefathers 
rose  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  went  to 
bed  at  nine.  The  present  race,  upon  an  average, 
do  not  leave  their  beds  till  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  nor  retire  till  midnight.  The  result  is 
a  relaxation  of  all  the  powers  both  of  body  and 
mind,  for 

"  The  vigour  sinks — the  habit  melts  away. 
"  The  cheerful,  pure,  and  animated  bloom, 
"  Dies  from  the  face  with  squalid  atrophy  devoured." 

The  greater  part  of  the  night,  the  season  which 
nature  has  especially  allotted  to  rest,  is,  according 
to  the  present  habits  of  society,  devoted  to  plea- 
sure and  amusement,  which  necessarily  occasions 
the  best  part  of  the  day  (the  proper  season  for  la- 
bour) to  be  spent  iu  sleep  and  inactivity.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  these  votaries  of  fashion  and  dis- 
sipation, have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
that  beautiful  spectacle  of  nature,  the  rising  of 
the  sun  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  (heir  noc- 
turnal revels  frequently  do  not  terminate  till  long 
after  the  period  when  all  nature,  awakened  and 
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refreshed  with  energy,  hails  with  joy  the  source 
of  light  and  day.  Alas !  w  hat  impression  does 
this  glorious  sight  make  on  such  beings,  ener- 
vated and  exhausted  by  the  abuse  of  the  gifts  of 
nature  ?  They  view  it  with  indifference,  and  has- 
ten to  their  beds  to  recover  by  a  little  rest,  a  por- 
tion of  the  energy  and  spirits  tliey  are  nightly 
exhausting.  This  practice  of  turning  day  into 
night  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  most  inexplica- 
ble mania,  and  productive  of  consequences  the 
most  dangerous,  and,  more  particularly,  injurious 
both  to  the  morals  and  health  of  youth  first  enter- 
ing upon  manhood. 

Endeavour  to  impress  upon  the  mind  over  night 
the  advantages  and  necessity  of  early  rising — 
look  back  upon  the  countless  houi's  already  lost, 
and  as  they  cannot  be  redeemed,  firmly  resolve  to 
hold  those  precious  which  remain. 

He  that  is  sincerely  resolved  to  aliandon  intem- 
perance and  mithiight  reveliies,  should  endeavour 
to  fortify  himself  against  the  recurrence  of  tempta- 
tion ;  and  the  most  effectual  method  of  doing  this 
is,  to  rise  by  times  iii  tlie  morning,  say  four 
o'clock  in  the  summer,  and  after  having  accus- 
tomed himself  to  this  practice  for  a  short  period, 
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he  will  find  that  his  taste  for  frivolity  and  dissi- 
pation will  gradually  decline,  and  he  will  acquire 
a  relish  for 

"  The  balmy  breeze  of  incense-breathing  morn." 

Without  rising  with  the  sun  we  cannot  experi- 
ence those  inward  joys — those  sublime  and  secret 
sensations  and  sentiments  of. gratitude,  from  feel- 
ing how  life  is  again  renewed  within  us,  and  that 
the  whole  face  of  nature  is  again  recovered  from 
the  dark  veil  of  night,  and  all  creation  animated 
with  new  life  rejoicing  at  the  return  of  day. 
Those  infatuated  beings,  therefore,  who  turn  day 
into  night,  and  night  into  day,  can  have  no  moral 
perception  of  these  sensations,  and  will  sooner  or 
later  have  reason  to  regret  their  folly  in  yielding 
to  the  pernicious  influence  ^f  customsiudfaahion. 
They  know  not  that — 

"  Weariness 
"  Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  Avhen  resty  Sloth 
"  Finds  the  clown  pillow  hard,"  Shakspkare. 

One  of  the  mischiefs  of  sitting  up  late  is  that 
it  exhausts  the  animal  spirits  by  imposing  upon 
them  more  duty  than  nature  has  allotted  them  to 
])erform,  and  thus  deranges  all  the  functions  of 
the  system.  Those  who  flatter  themselves  with 
the  idea  that  from  the  strength  of  their  constitu- 
tions, they  may  violate  nature's  established  laws 
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witli  impunity,  will  find  themselves  woefully  mis- 
taken, for  nature  never  allows  any  who  transgress 
her  laws  to  escape  unpunished. 

Those  in  firm  health  cannot  give  way  to  a  more 
destructive  habit  than  indulgence  in  sleep  during 
the  day ;  it  is  an  absolute  perversion  of  nature, 
and  by  anticipating  the  season  of  rest  unfits  us 
for  sleep  in  the  night,  the  season  appointed  for  it. 

How  often  do  we  hear  persons  complain  of 
their  only  having  had  the  benefit  of  their  Jii'sf 
sleejj,  and  of  afterwards  having  lain  awake  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  The  Jlrst  sleep  as  it 
is  termed,  terminates  with  the  digestion  of  the 
food  taken  at  supper,  to  secure  therefore  a  more 
lengthened  period  of  sleep,  the  best  method  is  to 
take  no  suppers  at  all.  It  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  suppers  in  various  ways  prove  injuri- 
ous, but  in  regard  to  sleep  there  can  exist  no 
doubt  but  that  they  are  highly  detrimental,  and 
contribute  greatly  to  the  unpleasant  consequences 
of  perturbed  sleep,  frightful  dreams,  and  night- 
mare. To  secure  therefore  a  uniform  sound  sleep, 
rise  with  the  sun  and  retire  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night. 


Those,  therefore,  who  do  not  rise  early  and  im- 
mediately get  in  the  open  air  from  April  to 
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October,  can  never  have  just  reason  to  expect  to 
arrive  at  a  good  old  age ;  they  will  surely  not 
escape  some  complaint  occasioned  by  relaxed 
nerves,  impaired  digestion,  or  other  causes  for 
which  recourse  to  medicine  must  be  had.  To 
live  perfectly  free  from  pain,  and  insure  the  pro- 
spects of  a  long  life  is  in  the  power  of  every  person 
who  has  resolution  enough  to  renounce  the  pernici- 
ous customs  sanctioned  by  the  fashions  of  the  day. 

It  is  often  urged  by  persons  indulging  in  late 
hours  that  it  is  immaterial  the  period,  provided 
they  do  not  spend  a  longer  time  in  bed  than  the 
observers  of  early  hours  ;  in  this  how  ever,  they 
are  much  mistaken,  as  it  is  a  complete  inversion 
of  the  seasons  appointed  by  nature,  an  outrage 
which  she  will  never  allow  to  pass  with  impunity. 

Some  persons  there  are,  however,  who  set  at 
defiance  as  trifles  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  almost 
every  precept  of  reason  and  experience,  and  give 
themselves  up  to  a  continued  life  of  sensuality 
and  sloth,  but  yet  are  weak  enough  to  expect 
health  ;  of  such,  1.  would  ask,  where  did  they  ever 
find  the  person  who  enjoyed  health  in  such  a 
course  of  living  1  Health  is  the  reward  of  tem- 
perance and  exercise  alone,  and  excess  and  idle- 
ness are  far  more  certain  to  destroy  it,  than 
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the  most  effectual  medicaments  are  of  preserving 
it.    But  of  all  the  changes  which  have  arisen  in 
social  life,  there  are  none  more  opposed  to  the 
maintenance  of  health  than  those  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  hours  of  rising  and  retiring 
to  rest,  and  of  taking  our  meals.    Formerly  the 
highest  classes  of  society,   and  even  Royalty 
itself,  rose  with  the  lark,  dined  at  noon,  and  re- 
tn-ed  to  bed  about  eight  in  the  evening ;  those 
hours  have  gradually  become  later  and  later,  till 
now  the  fashionable  world  leave  their  beds  about 
the  time  of  their  ancestors'  dinner,  dine  at  the 
time  they  retired  to  rest,  and  part  of  the  year  go 
to  bed  about  the  time  their  forefathers  rose,  that 
IS,  when  the  morning  is  unfolding  all  its  glories. 

•  It  is  generally  considered  that  there  can  be  no 
enjoyment  more  luxurious  than  sleeping  on  a  bed 
of  down,  so  much  so  that  it  has  even  become 
proverbial ;  but  however  agreeable  this  enjoyment 
may  be,  it  is  evidently  very  opposed  to  nature, 
and  productive  of  many  injurious  consequences; 
It  greatly  relaxes  the  body,  and  creates  such  ex- 
cessive and  unnatural  heat  as  not  unfrequently  to 
occasion  those  dreadful  maladies,  the  Gravel  and 
^5tone.    Mattresses  made  of  horse-hair  are  per- 
haps the  most  healthful  couches  we  can  repose 
upon.    Hard  beds  are  especially  recommended  by 
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the  celebrated  Locke,  who  considers  them  ^  as 
affording  the  only  means  of  resting  and  recruiting 
the  body  without  at  the  same  time  debilitating  it. 
The  practice  of  lying  in  bed  in  the  morning,  after 
persons  are  awake,  for  the  purpose  as  they  say 
of  making  up  for  the  time  they  may  have  lain 
awake  in  the  night,  is  highly  injurious  and  im- 
proper. That  it  must  be  prejudicial  to  the  body 
will  be  obvious  to  any  one  of  common  under- 
standing, who  gives  himself  the  trouble  of  re- 
flecting upon  the  consequences  of  continuing  the 
body  for  a  length  of  time  in  an  excessive  degree 
of  heat  and  very  confined  atmosphere. 

There  is  more  genuine  and  real  enjoyment  in 
the  participation  of  an  ordinary  meal  rendered 
sweet  by  exercise,  and  succeeded  by  sound  and 
refreshing  sleep,  than  the  most  costly  luxuries 
for  which  exercise  has  given  no  appetite,  or  the 
softest  pillows  to  which  sleep  is  a  stranger. 
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riciisitudt  of  temperature— Braving  all  weathers-^Air  of  our  cli- 
mate—Effluvia sent  forth  bi/  all  bodies,  animal  or  vegetable-Bed- 
room cannot  be  too  airy— Bed  curtains  and  stopping  up  of  crevices 
—Oxt/gen  of  a  gallon  of  air  onli/  sufficient  for  one  person  for  the 
space  of  a  minute— Unheallhiness  in  large  cities  and  towns- 
Pestiferous  exhalations  of  town-Persons  living  in  towns  com^ 
plain  of  their  want  of  time  for  excrcise-Quantiti/  of  air  drawn 
in  with  each  inspiration-Inspiration  and  Respiration— Females 
exposing  their  necks  in  a  cold  temperature. 


"  Behold  the  labVcr  of  Ihe  glebu,  who  toila 

"  111  ilust,  ill  rain,  in  cold  and  sultry  skies  ; 

"  Save  but  the  grain  from  mildews  and  the  Hood, 

"  Nought  anxious  he  what  sickly  stars  ascend. 

"  He  knows  no  laws  by  yEsculapius  given ; 

"  Ho  studies  none.    Yet  him,  nor  midnight  fogs 

"  Infest,  nor  those  ciivcnom'd  shafts  that  fly 

"  When  rabid  Sirius  fires  th'  autumnal  noon. 

His  habit  pure,  with  plahi  and  tcmp'rate  meals, 
"  Robust  with  labour,  and  by  custom  steel'd 
"  To  every  casualty  of  varied  life, 
"  Serene  he  bears  the  peevish  eastern  blast, 
"  And,  uninfected,  breathes  tlic  mortal  south. 
"  Such  the  reward  of  rude  and  sober  life- 
"  Of  labour  such.    By  health  the  peasant' s  toil 
"  Is  well  repaid;  if  exercise  were  pain 
"  Indeed,  and  tcmp'ranec  pain."  Ailmsthong 


MAN  IS  capable  of  supporting  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  weather  aiul  cHinatc,  of  digesting-  every 
species  of  food,  of  sustaining  ahnost  any  bodily 
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labour,  so  long  as  he  guides  himself  by  rules  cal- 
culated to  preserve  that  most  important  organ^ 
the  stomach,  in  its  full  and  perfect  powers  ;  for 
which  the  best  general  rule  is,  to  restrain  the 
desires  and  indulgences  within  the  compass  of 
moderation,  and  fearlessly  to  face  every  vicissi- 
tude of  season  as  it  may  arise,  at  least  till  experi- 
ence has  shown  us  that  we  cannot  do  it  without 
incurring  some  positive  injury. 

From  the  variable  nature  of  our  climate  it  be- 
comes necessary  we  should  early  inure  ourselves 
to  suffer  sudden  changes  of  temperature  without 
danger  to  the  health,  or  inconvenience  to  the  feel- 
ings ;  but  this  desirable  object  can  never  certainly 
be'^attained  in  the  present  effeminate  mode  of  life, 
such  as  living  in  rooms  heated  by  enormous  fires, 
and  rendered  impervious  to  the  smallest  breath  of 
air,  by  being  dragged  about  in  carriages,  mstead 
of  riding  on  horseback  or  walking  on  foot,  by 
taking  the  warm  instead  of  the  cold  bath,  by 
surrounding  beds  with  curtains  (a  custom  now 
too  prevalent),  or  by  adapting  dress  to  every 
trifling  alteration  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  on  the 
contrary  by  habituating  ourselves  to  reside  m 
rooms  where  the  temperature  is  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes the  coldest,  by  accustoming  ourselves  to 
regular  active  exercise  in  the  open  an-,  particu- 
larly  in  the  colder  months,  and  on  every  occasion 
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to  brave  witli  indifFereuce  every  inclemency  of 
the  season. 

In  our  climate,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
very  suddenly  varies,  tlie  vessels  of  the  body, 
therefore,  are  as  suddenly  either  contracted  or 
expanded.    Fogs  abound  and  contribute  greatly 
to  impair  the  tone  and  elasticity  of  our  fibres,  in- 
jure the  substance  of  the  blood,  and  vitiate  all  the 
humours  of  the  system :  to  guard  against  the  con- 
sequences of  these,  therefore,  we  must  inure  our- 
selves to  undergo  the  vicissitudes  to  which  our 
country  is  so  subject,  by  fearlessly  exposing  our- 
selves to  them,  and  thus  by  habit  hardening  our 
bodies  to  support  them  without  inconvenience  or 
danger.    How  much  must  the  mischiefs  to  which 
we  are  exposed  be  augmented,  when  the  air  we 
breathe  only  contributes  to  heighten  the  disorders 
arising  from  the  improper  aliment  we  indulge  in. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  it  is  proper  to 
loiter  about  in  the  halls  and  passages  of  heated 
apartments,  in  order  to  reduce  tlie  temperature  of 
the  body  previous  to  going  into  a  colder  atmo- 
sphere; this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the 
body  is  far  better  secured  from  the  effects  of  ex- 
treme cold  by  facing  it  with  the  full  glow  of  heat 
upon  It,  from  whatever  cause,  than  by  first  waiting 
till  a  degree  of  chill  has  taken  place.    We  need 
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never  scruple  facing  the  open  air  in  whatever  state 
of  heat  we  may  be,  wliich  we  should  endeavour 
to  maintain  by  the  sharpness  of  our  exercise. 

We  are  informed  by  natural  philosophers,  that  all 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  as  well  as  most  others, 
while  exposed  to  the  air,  are  continually  sending 
forth  effluvia,  as  well  in  their  state  of  life  and 
growth  as  in  the  state  of  decomposition  and  decay ; 
the  truth  of  this  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell  in  some  animals, 
which  enables  them  to  distinguish  bodies,  and 
even  to  track  their  prey  by  the  aid  of  effluvia 
alone. 

A  bed-room  cannot  be  too  airy.  Bed  curtains 
are  at  all  times  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  im- 
proper ;  and  however  general  the  custom  may  have 
become,  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  if  persons 
would  but  try  the  experiment  they  would  soon  be- 
come so  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  sleeping 
without  curtains  that  they  wwdd  never  again 
adopt  them.  A  free  circulation  of  air  is  essen- 
tial to  health,  and  perhaps  more  so  by  night  than 
even  by  day.  I  am  quite  aware  I  am  bringing 
down  heavy  censures  upon  myself,  for  this  recom- 
mendation, especially  from  the  female  part  of  the 
community,  but  my  duty  is  to  point  out  to  them 
what  is  essential  to  health,  and  not  to  sanction 
what  is  inimical  to  it. 


It  probably  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
same  air  cannot  enter  the  Iimgs  more  than  four 
times  without  acquiring  properties  hostile  to  the 
principles  of  life ;  if  then  we  reflect  for  a  moment 
upon  the  state  in  which  the  air  must  be,  confined 
all  night  within  bed  curtains  and  respired  times 
innumei-able,  we  need  not  wonder  that  we  rise 
in  the  morning  with  pale  and  emaciated  counten- 
ances :  there  is  much  more  reason  for  a  current  of 
air  to  be  preserved  in  the  bed-room  than  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  far  less  occasion  for  a  carpet. 

Each  person  consumes  the  oxygen  of  a  gallon 
of  air  in  a  minute  of  time  ;  if,  therefore,  the  room 
in  which  he  may  be,  has  not  sufficient  ventilation, 
or  a  medium  by  which  the  air  may  be  constantly 
renewed,  it  will  become  in  a  very  shoi't  time  unfit 
for  respiration,  its  vital  principle  being  destroyed. 
A  lighted  candle  is  found  to  i-equire  about  the 
same  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  same  time.  These 
cu-cumstances  will,  I  trust,  sufficiently  convince  us 
how  essential  it  is  to  have  our  rooms  liroperly 
ventilated,  particularly  our  bed-rooms,  and  to 
take  especial  care  that  there  be  at  all  times  a  free 
cM-culation  in  them,  for  it  is  evident  to  breathe  that 
by  winch  the  vital  principle  is  injured  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious. 


^'  Vo  who  ami.l  tliis  fevcri,!.  worl.l  would  w 
"A  body  Tree  from  pni,,,  „f  cards  n  mind  ; 
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' '  Ply  the  rank  city,  shun  its  turbid  air ; 

<'  Breathe  not  the  chaos  of  eternal  smoke, 

"  And  volatile  corruption,  from  the  dead, 

"  The  dying,  sickening,  and  the  living,  world 

"  Exhaled,  to  sully  heaven's  transparent  dome 

"With  dim  mortality.   It  is  not  air 

"That  from  a  thousand  lungs,  veeksback  to  thine, 

"Sated  with  exhalations,  rank,  and  fell, 

"  The  spoil  of  dunghills,  and  the  putrid  thaw 

"Of  nature."  Armstrong. 

The  cause  of  the  unhealthiness  of  cities  and 
large  towns  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  narro\Miess 
of  the  streets  and  closeness  of  the  buildings, 
which  prevent  a  free  current  of  air,  and  being 
thus  confined  becomes  loaded  with  unwholesome 
particles— the  vast  quantities  of  smoke  issuing 
from  so  many  thousands  of  chimneys  which  incor- 
porates itself  with  the  air— the  effluvia  from  cess- 
pools and  drains,  from  the  excrementitious  matter 
from  the  slaughtering  of  beasts,  and  from  innu- 
merable uncleanlinesses  and  nuisances  of  every 
description  exposed  in  the  open  air ;  add  to  these 
the  number  of  unhealthy  trades— tanners,  dressers 
of  leather,  tallow-chandlers,  soap-boilers,  &c.  &c. 
and  recently,  the  worst  of  all  nuisances,  the  escape 
of  the  nauseous  gas  from  the  pipes,  both  by  day 
and  night,  the  danger  of  which  is  doubled  when 
it  is  introduced  into  the  interior  of  our  houses  ; 
for  although  the  carbonated  hydrogen  (^which  is 
a  deadly  poison)  is  somewhat  diluted,  yet,  still  it 
has  a  baneful  effect  upon  the  nerves. 
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Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  large  towns,  than  the  cramped  growth  of 
ti'ees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  when  brought  from 
the  nursery  grounds  and  planted  in  London  gar- 
dens. Nothing,  of  course,  can  occasion  this  but 
the  insalubrity  of  the  atmosphere  ;  for  many  per- 
sons bestow  every  care  and  expense  upon  them 
in  procuring  rich  soil,  good  manure,  aspect,  and 
every  thing  to  promote  their  growth,  but  in  vain. 

The  inhabitants  of  cities  and  great  towns  fi-e- 
quently  complain  of  the  hardness  of  their  lots,  in 
not  having  sufficient  time  to  allow  them  to  get 
into  the  country  to  recover  their  health,  and  yet 
those  veiy  persons  will  be  found  loitering  their  time 
after  their  avocations  have  ceased,  and  also  before 
they  have  begun.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  if  these 
persons  who  turn  day  into  night,  and  night  into 
day,  would  make  a  practice  of  rising  early,  and 
daily  walking  as  far  into  the  country  as  their  time 
would  allow,  both  morning  and  evening  during 
the  summer  months,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
year,  they  would  soon  find  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  want  of  time  to  recruit  their  health  by  the 
breathing  of  pure  air;  for  where  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  live  regularly  and  temperately,  and  to 
take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
almost  every  individual  to  accomplish  it,  and  with 
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almost  as  much  advantage  as  by  a  constant  resi- 
dence in  tlie  country ;  for  when  sedentary  em- 
ployments are  mingled  with  a  due  proportion  of  ex- 
ercise, they  are  stripped  of  most  of  their  injurious 
effects,  and  rendered  comparatively  harmless.  It 
is  only  when  pursued  with  unremitting  attention, 
accompanied  by  a  luxurious  diet,  that  they  prove 
so  exceedingly  prejudicial  and  hurry  so  many 
persons  to  a  premature  grave.  A  single  day 
should  never  be  allow^edto  pass  without  emerging 
for  at  least  an  hour  or  two  from  the  pestiferous 
atmosphere  of  London,  and  breathing  for  the 
time  the  pure  air  of  the  country. 

The  distance  from  town  which  may  be  neces- 
sary for  these  excursions,  must  be  measiu'ed  by 
the  purity  of  the  air;  the  daily  observance  of 
this  practice,  even  for  a  short  time,  would  be 
jnuch  more  beneficial  than  the  passing  a  period 
in  the  country,  and  afterwards  merge  again  in 
the  contaminated  atmosphere,  there  to  remain 
weeks  and  months,  without  ever  once  inhalino;  a 
breath  of  pure  air. 

Many  of  the  immense  numbers  of  persons  who 
procure  their  livelihood  in  the  metropolis,  and 
other  large  cities,  and  are  consequently  ol)liged 
to  live  in  them,  conceive  that  as  they  must  of 
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necessity  submit  to  their  lot  in  life,  it  is  useless  to 
give  themselves  any  concern  to  counteract  the 
evils  attending  upon  it.  For  very  many  years  I 
have  myself  resided  in  London,  and  have  been 
occupied  in  sedentary  occupations,  but  being 
convinced  that  inactivity,  and  perpetually  i"e- 
spiriug  vitiated  air  must  be  prejudicial  to  my 
health,  I  resolved  to  pass  as  many  hours  as  I 
could  spare  in  pure  air  ;  for  this  purpose,  I  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  and  either  rode  or  walked 
as  far  into  the  country  as  my  time  would  permit, 
and  again  did  the  same  after  I  had  concluded  my 
business.  This  practice  I  regularly  continued 
without  intermission,  and  soon  found  that  I 
thus  obtained  as  sound  and  uninterrupted  health, 
as  is  enjoyed  l^y  those  residing  wholly  in  the 
country. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  person  in  health 
draws  into  his  lungs,  at  each  inspiration,  thirty- 
six  cubic  inches  of  air,  thus  respiring  fifteen  times 
in  a  minute,  he  will  require  450  cubic  inches,  or 
G48,000  in  24  hours.  It  would  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  work  to  enter  into  any  philosophical  or 
detailed  description  of  the  properties  of  air, 
fm-ther  than  as  it  affects  the  health  of  man,, 
and  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation.  The  air  is 
the  element  which  surrounds  the  whole  earth, 
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and  to  which  both  animal  and  vegetable  life  are 
indebted  for  their  continuance. 

Respiration  is  produced  by  the  heart  and  lungs 
alternately  expanding  and  contracting,  thus  draw- 
ing in  and  afterwards  expelling  the  air  much  alter- 
ed by  its  contact  with  the  internal  organs;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  without  this  process,  life  can- 
not be  supported.  In  its  natural  state  air  is  not  a 
pure  simple  substance,  but  beside  being  com- 
pound, it  is  also  much  mixed  with  heterogeneous 
substances,  its  elements  consist  of  oxygen  or 
vital  air,  immediately  contributing  to  the  support 
of  animal  life,  azote,  in  its  own  nature  deleteri- 
ous, but  serving  to  dilute  the  other,  and  carbonic 
acid  or  fixed  air,  a  compound  substance  derived 
from  the  constant  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances ;  it  is  called  the  atmosphere 
because  it  envelopes  and  embraces  the  whole  globe. 
An  evil  indirectly  arising  from  the  constant  breath- 
ing of  vitiated  air,  is  the  disinclination  it  gives 
the  body  to  exercise,  and  thus  inclining  the  inha- 
bitants of  large  towns  to  that  indolence  and  dis- 
sipation in  the  end  so  fatal  to  their  health  and 
lives.  Many  persons  indeed  are  so  overpowered 
by  this  inertness  of  disposition,  that  whatever 
opportunities  they  may  have  for  the  enjoyment  of 
air  and  exercise,  they  will  not  avail  themselves  of 
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them,  but  give  way  to  indolence  till  at  last  they 
become  quite  incapable  of  the  least  exertion. 

The  following  extract  from  Sturm,  will  prove 
to  every  reader  how  important  it  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  excellent  man,  that  the  air  we  breathe 
should  be  pure : — 

"  Of  all  the  functions  of  animal  life,  respiration  is  one 
"  of  the  most  essential ;  nay,  our  lives  could  not  be  pro- 
"  longed  a  single  moment  were  Ave  deprived  of  this 
"  faculty.  The  lungs  are  the  principal  organ  by  which 
"  we  are  enabled  to  inhale  and  to  expire  the  air,  and  for 
"  this  purpose  more  than  sixty  muscles  are  employed  in 
"the  internal  part  of  the  body,  partly  in  expanding, 
"  partly  in  contracting  the  chest.  It  is  provided  with  a 
"  valve  which  shuts  down  close  whenever  meat  or  drink 
"  passes  through  the  gullet,  and  thus  prevents  the  ac- 
"  cess  of  every  thing  that  might  obstruct  respiration. 
"The  parts  situated  below  the  windpipe  are  not  less 
"  curious,  whether  we  examine  the  ramifications  of  that 
"  tube,  the  air  vessels  of  the  lungs,  or  the  minute  bran- 
"  ches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  which  are  distributed  on 
"  the  membranes  of  those  vessels,  and  assist  in  produc- 
"ing  certain  changes  in  the  mass  of  blood  that  arc 
"  absolutely  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  life." 
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BATHING. 


Ancient  Baths— Bathing  beneficial  to  all  persons— the  most 
important  excretions  pass  through  the  shin—Spnnging  the  body 
essential — ITiif eland's  opinion  of  the  pores  of  the  shin. 

THE  indifFerence  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  consider  that  most  effective  means  of 
prolonging  hfe  and  preserving  health,  bathing,  is 
greatly  to  be  wondered  at.  . 

"  Etch  from  the  body'b  purity,  the  mind 
"  Receives  a  secret  ^^J'mpathetic  aid." 

TllOMSOjT. 

Frequent  bathing  was  enjoined  by  the  Mosaic 
laws  ;  baths  are  erected  at  the  public  expense  in 
Egypt ;  the  Romans  held  bathing  in  the  greatest 
estimation  ;  Fabriciiis  tells  us  that  there  were  856" 
^  public  baths  in  Rome,  many  of  which  were  large 
enough  to  receive  800  persons  at  one  time.  Is 
it  not  sul'prising  that  in  -this  great  metropolis 
baths  should  not  be  universally  introduced,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  lai'ge  towns  'I  ■  The  sympathetic 
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influence  Avhich  the  functions  of  the  skin  has  over 
the  interior  organs  cannot  be  generally  known, 
or  persons  would  give  themselves  a  little  trouble 
to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  diseases  of  the 
skin.    The  faculty  universally  recommend  the 
frequenting  of  the  eea-side  for  the  purposes  of 
bathing,  as  a  remedy  against  many  diseases,  but 
as  a  remedy  for  disease  it  falls  into  absolute  in- 
significance, when  compared  with  its  powers  as  a 
preventive.    Although  bathing  is  a  great  assist- 
ance to  and  preserver  of  a  strong  constitution^ 
yet  few  think  of  having  recourse  to  it  till  ordered 
by  the  physician  for  the  recovery  of  their  healtlu 
The  idea  generally  prevailing  that  bathing  is  not 
beneficial  to  all  persons,  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  evil,  for  many  conceive  from  it  a  vague  . 
notion  that  there  is  s^omething  in  it  positively 
dangerous;  whereas,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  peculiar  cases,  bathing  is  essentially 
beneficial  to  all  persons ;  it  braces  the  nerves 
and  exhilarates  the  mind  and  spirits,  as'  well  as 
invigorates  tlie  body,   an^   causes   the  whole 
system  to  feel  r^fVeshed.    Cheerfulness,  activity, 

and  ease,  are  its  invariable  results ;  for  "Clean- 
liness is  next  to  godliness." 

As  the  skin  is  the  channel  through  which  one 
of  the  most  important  excretions,  passes,  its  pores 
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should  be  kept  perpetually  open  and  free  from 
obstruction,  this  can  be  effected  by  no  means 
so  readily  as  by  frequent  ablutions,  and  these  are 
performed  by  far  the  most  effectually  by  bathing. 
In  order  to  enforce  and  draw  general  attention 
to  this  important  and  almost  cardinal  duty,  I 
conceive  I  have  only  to  state  that  the  insensible 
perspiration  daily  thrown  off*  from  the  body  is  as 
great  as  all  the  other  excrementitious  matter  put 
together.    Spunging  the  feet  with  cold  water, 
winter  and  summer,  every  morning,  is  a  most 
beneficial  practice,  and  once  a  week  at  least  the 
whole  body  should  undergo  a  similar  ablution, 
which  is  material  to  the  maintaining  sound  robust 
health. 

When  bathings  and  ablutions  are  frequent  and 
general,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  many  fevers 
and  diseases  are  washed  away.  Dr.  Reid  says, 
that  "  from  the  generality  of  contagious  diseases, 
there  is  not  perhaps  a  better  receipt  in  the 
Pharmacopeia  than  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
periodical  papers  of  the  World.  "  Take  of  pure 
cold  water,  quantum  sufficii,  put  it  into  a  clean 
earthen  or  china  basin,  then  take  a  clean  linen 
cloth,  dip  it  in  that  water,  and  apply  it  to  the 
part  affected  night  and  morning,  or  oftener,  as 
occasion  may  require." 
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There  is  nothing  perhcaps  contributes  more  to 
render  the  body  proof  against  cold  than  bathing, 
or  where  that  cannot  be  done,  spunging  the  body- 
daily  with  cold  water. 


o 
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PERSPIRATION  AND  SKIN. 


Immoderate  quantity  of  perspiration  ihrownoff  the  body  ihroayh 
the  sJdn—Neyleet  of  exercise  in  the  pure  air,  impedes  'per- 
spiration—Sensible  and  insensible  perspiration— Propriety  of 
tvcariny  flannel. 


BOTH  sensible  and  insensible  perspiration  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  health,  and  call  for 
the  most  serious  attention  to  maintain  them  in 
their  due  proportion.    It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  a  person  in  perfect  health  will  throw 
off  in  insensible  perspiration,  to  the  quantity 
of  upwards  of  three  pounds  weight  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  when  sufficient  exer- 
cise is  taken.    From  experiments  which  have 
been  made  by  men  of  science,  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  discharge  by  perspiration  exceeds  all 
the  other  discharges  of  the  body.    As  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health 
that  the  proper  quantity  should  not  be  dimi- 
nished, and  as  there  are  many  who  are  suirermg 
severely  from  suppressed  perspiration,  it  behoves 
every  one  to  inform  himself  by  what  means 
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a  perpetual  and  due  discharge  from  tlie  skin, 
call  be  best  encouraged  and  maintained  For 
this  purpose,  I  will  lirst  point  out  to  my  read- 
ers some  of  the  causes  which  most  frequently 
occasion  an  interruption,  and  afterwards  exj)hiin 
to  them  the  means  best  calcuhited  for  theii"  remo- 
val, and  for  the  due  maintenance  of  this  important 
oflice  of  the  skin. 

The  causes  which  contribute  most  commonly 
to  the  interruption  of  this  essential  discharge 
are,  neglect  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  excess 
in  diet  and  omission  of  frequent  dilutions,  which 
latter  are  essential  to  remove  the  matter  from 
the  surface,  and  leave  the  pores  of  the  skin  unob- 
structed ;  to  which  may  be  added  sudden  exposure 
to  air  of  a  reduced  temperature.    With  regard  to 
exercise,  its  office  in  promoting  j^erspiration  is 
so  obvious  as  hardly  to  require  an  observation ; 
but  it  may  be  remarked,  its  good  effects  extend 
beyond  the  period  during  wliich  it  is  taken,  by 
giving  an  impulse  to  the  system,  exhilarating  the 
spirits,  and  thus  promoting  the  due  discharge  of 
all  the  functions  of  the  body,  more  especially  those 
of  the  skin  ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  it  may  be 
safely  pronounced  the  insensible,  as  well  as  the 
sensible  perspiration,  will  be  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  exercise  taken. 

g2 
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It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  equally  obvious  in 
what  manner  excess  of  diet  can  ol3struct  or  inter- 
rupt this  necessary  discharge,  but  when  it  is 
considered  an  increase  of  diet,  necessarily  implies 
an  increase  of  the  discharges,  without  at  all 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  vessels  for  that 
purpose,  consequently  the  surplus  matter  must  be 
retained  in  the  system,  and  thus  be  productive 
of  the  same  bad  effects,  as  though  the  ordinary 
quantity  were  not  thrown  off :  add  to  which,  the 
additional  stimulus  appears  to  create  a  sort  of 
feverish  heat  in  the  frame,  causing  a  direct 
obstruction  to  the  insensible  perspiration. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  evident  cause  of 
the  obstruction  of  the  perspiration  than  the  sudden 
exposure  to  cold  air :  this  is  generally  admitted, 
and  to  it  are  very  properly  attributed  many  very 
dangerous  complaints.  Sudden  exposure  to  cold 
air  appears  to  act  upon  the  skin  by  hastily 
closing  its  pores,  which  cannot  afterwards  be 
opened,  although  introduced  into  a  warmer  at- 
mosi^here,  but  the  skin  becomes  at  once  incapa- 
ble of  throwing  off  any  more  perspirable  mutter, 
which,  being  thus  repelled  upon  the  system,  gives 
rise  to  fevers,  and  the  most  dajigerous  complaints. 
A  gradual  exposure  to  cold  air  does  not  appear  to 
have  a  similar  effect,  but  though  for  the  time  it 
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lessens  the  perspiration,  it  does  not  deprive  the 
skin  of  its  powers,  and  the  usual  effects  are  re- 
stored immediately  upon  access  to  a  milder  atmo- 
sphere. 

To  counteract  all  these  evils,  there  appears 
no  way  so  effectual  as  to  frame  a  regular  system 
of  living,  with  a  resolution  never  to  deviate ;  to 
appoint  certain  hours  for  exercise,  certain  limits 
to  diet,  and  regular  periods  for  ablution  ;  and  in 
order  to  counteract  as  far  as  possible  the  danger 
of  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  to  inure  our- 
selves gradually  to  them  in  a  less  degree,  by 
which,  in  time,  the  body  may  be  rendered  proof 
against  very  great  and  sudden  transitions. 

There  have  been  so  many  opinions  upon  the 
propriety  of  wearing  flannel  next  to  the  skin, 
that  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  offer  some  observa. 
tions.  The  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  climate 
in  this  country,  from  heat  to  cold,  and  wet  to 
dry,  is  perhaps  the  best  argument  that  can  be 
adduced  in  support  of  tlie  practice.  Flannel,  hy 
its  gentle  stimulus,  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
l)ores  in  a  state  the  most  favourable  to  pcrs^^ira- 
tion,  which,  being  also  absorbed  by  the  flannel, 
passes  off,  leaving  the  skin  dry  and  warm,  which 
is  by  no  means  the  case  with  linen;  on  the  con- 
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trary,  when  violent  perspirations  take  place,  it 
appears  rather  to  retain  them  in  the  fomi  of 
water,  clogging  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  pro- 
ducing a  most  unpleasant  chilling  sensation.  A 
flannel  shirt,  therefore,  is  much  better  calculated 
to  protect  from  the  chances  of  taking  cold  than  a 
linen  one,  and  flannel  in  general,  next  the  skin, 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  great  pre- 
servative of  health. 
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FOODS. 


Natural  appetite — Pernicious  cookery — Stimiilaliny  foods — Im- 
proper  to  begin  dinner  with  soups — Eat  and  drink  to  excess — 
Coruaro — Snmptiious  dishes  occasioned  by  ostentation —Quality 
and  quantity  of  food — Eating  one  meal  a  day  more  than  we  are 
accustomed  to — Game  eaten  in  a  state  of  jmtridity — Foods 
which  tempt  us  to  eat — Food  converted  into  poison  by  coohery — 
Over  eating  and  drinking  dangerous— Natural  appetite  relishes 
sitn])le  dishes — Persons  in  sound  health  may  take  all  hinds  of 
food — Living  by  rule — Food  converted  into  blood — Body  pre- 
disposed to  disease  by  excess — duantum  of  food  to  be  suited  to 
the  power  of  digestion — Consult  the  stomach  rather  than  the 
palate  —Food  rendered  unnaturally  stimulating  by  coohery — 
Large  quantities  of  food  not  nourishing — Artificial  appetites — 
Indolence  stimulates  every  fibre — Food  prepared  to  excite  the 
appetite  artificial— High  feeding  and  little  exercise  predisposes 
the  body  to  disease— Effects  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness- 
Condiments. 

"  But  other  ills  the  ambiguous  feast  pursue 

"  Besides  provoking  the  lascivious  taste, 

"  Such  various  foods,  though  haninless  each  alone, 

"  Kach  other  violate,  and  oft  we  see 

"  What  strife  is  brewed,  aiul  what  pernicious  bane, 

"  From  combinations  of  innoxious  things." 

AnMSTUONQ. 


WHEN  tlie  appetite  proceeds  exclusively  from 
exercise,  early  rising,  anil  general  tenii)erance, 
man  is  in  a  fit  state  to  eat  any  thing  which  the  air, 
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earth,  or  ocean,  produces,  none  of  which  will 
hurt  him,  so  long  as  regard  be  had  to  quantity, 
and  it  be  not  rendered  unwholesome  by  improper 
cookery  so  prevalent  at  the  present  day,  which, 
together  with  excess  in  quantity,  will  render  the 
most  wholesome  food  injurious ;  but  when  the 
appetite  fails,  from  a  habit  of  intemperance,  and 
tonics  and  stimulants  are  resorted  to,  our  food  is 
then  prepared  to  meet  this  unnatural  appetite,  and 
is  calculated  to  complete  the  mischief  originating 
in  excess  ;  so  much  are  we  the  slaves  of  custom, 
that  in  time  we  become  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  excitements  of  appetite,  obtained  by 
those  artificial  means,  and  the  original  healthfid 
impulses  of  nature. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  lay  down  any 
direct  rules  for  distinguishing  the  wholesOmeness 
or  unwholesomeness  of  the  endless  combinations 
of  foods,  with  which  our  dinner  tables  are  loaded ; 
but  because  this  is  not  done,  let  no  one  imagine 
that  they  are  all  indifferent,  and  that  the  dangei's 
against  which  they  are  cautioned,  in  general 
terms,  are  without  foundation.  The  dinner 
courses,  variety  of  wines,  desserts,  ices,  &c. 
(which,  by  the  way,  are  sometimes  nuiltiplicd  as 
much  througli  ostentation  as  to  gratify  tlie  appe- 
tites of  the  company),  arc  all  enemies  to  the  or- 
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gans  of  digestion,  whose  powei's  arc  overwhehned, 
and  require  many  days  to  be  passed  before  tliey 
can  recover  their  tone ;  for  if  the  quantities  of 
discordant  substances  swallowed  are  to  be  di- 
gested, the  machine  must  of  necessity  be  allowed 
time  to  get  through  its  work.  Socrates  cautions  us 
against  such  food  as  may  tempt  us  to  eat  when 
we  are  not  hungry,  and  such  liquors  as  may  en- 
tice us  to  drink  when  we  arc  not  thirsty. 

In  every  class  of  society  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
food  and  liquid  usually  taken  is  frequently  offensive 
to  the  stomach,  by  distending  the  body  and  disturb- 
ing sleep,  and  as  the  strength  of  our  body  depends 
on  the  nutriment  we  derive  from  our  food,  so  we 
must  attend  to  the  quantity,  quality,  and  times 
of  taking  it;  indeed,  that  quantity  of  food  may 
safely  be  taken  which  the  strength  of  the  body, 
obtained  through  exercise,  early  tising,  and 
breathing  air,  will  enable  the  stomach  natu- 
rally to  concoct,  digest,  and  assimilate. 

In  the  choice  of  our  foods,  therefore,  we  should 
rather  consult  our  stomach  than  our  palate.  In  this 
we  should  be  particularly  careful,  as  a  perfect 
digestion  much  depends  upon  it.  When  our  em- 
ployment is  sedentary,  it  is  of  the  most  essential 
consequence  that  we  omit  no  opportunity  of  cxer- 
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cise,  and  the  inhaling  of  pure  air,  and  if  these  are 
few,  and  we  are  much  confined  to  the  house,  we 
shoukl  endeavour  to  keep  ourselves  in  motion  as 
much  as  possible.  Standing  up  to  write,  or  to  per- 
form any  similar  labour  is  far  preferable  to  sitting, 
which  is  on  all  occasions,  if  too  much  practised, 
and  not  counteracted  by  exercise,  pernicious. 

By  surfeiting  many  have  perished  ;  but  he 
that  taketh  heed  prolongeth  life."  Excess  in 
food  hastens  our  death,  and  brings  upon  us  most 
painful  diseases.  So  long  back  as  the  days  of 
Erasmus,  "  crammed  like  an  Englishman"  was 
the  proverbial  expression. 

it  .  —  If  thou  well  observe 

"  The  rule  of  not  too  much,  by  temperance  taught, 

"  In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st,  seeking  from  thence 

"  Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight, 

"  'Till  many  years  over  thy  head  return: 

"  So  may'st  thou  live,  'till  like  ripe  fruit  thou  drop 

"  Into  tliy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 

"  Gather'd,  not  liarshly  pluck'd,  in  death  mature." 

Our  appetites  are  unnaturally  stimulated  by  the 
preparation  of  our  food,  and  the  too  frequent 
and  copious  use  of  wine.  The  consequences  are, 
the  stomach  is  incapable  of  sustaining  the  bur- 
den imposed  upon  it,  and  the  digestive  powers 
being  over  exerted  become  exhausted  and  para- 
lysed, and,  finally,  fail  and  sink  beneath  the  eflbrt 
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to  free  the  system  from  tlie  unnatural  incumbrance. 
Thus  diseases  are  generated,  and  life  shortened. 
Things  the  most  wholesome  become  by  abuse  and 
excess  dangerous  in  the  extreme — our  drink  is 
rendered  deleterious  —  our  food  converted  into 
poison — and  that  which  a  beneficent  Providence 
designed  for  the  support  of  our  existence,  is 
transmuted  by  our  folly  into  the  instrument  of 
our  destruction. 

From  personal  observation,  I  have  always  found 
it  injudicious  to  begin  dinner  with  heavy  soups 
and  broths,  at  least  if  taken  too  freely ;  for  they 
distend  the  stomach  too  much  at  the  beginning 
of  a  meal,  its  power  is  weakened,  the  food  be- 
comes oppressive,  and  hke  rich  sauces,  pickles,  or 
a  multitude  of  condiments,  produce  indigestion. 
Pie-crust  and  pastry  of  all  descriptions  should  be 
eaten  very  sparingly ;  indeed,  a  total  exclusion  of 
them  from  table  would  be  wisest.  The  labour  of  the 
stomach,  particularly  of  invalids,  will  be  greatly 
assisted,  and  digestion  facilitated  by  a  thm-ongh 
mastication  of  the  food,  and  by  eating  slowly. 
The  quantity  of  liquid  taken  at  dinner  should  not 
exceed  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  pint  at  the 
utmost,  for  more  will  dilute  the  gastric  fluid  too 
much,  and  weaken  its  digestive  power. 
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Many,  who  consider  themselves  wise  and  judi- 
cious, studiously  avoid  partaking  of  any  substances 
which  they  suppose  to  be  at  all  deleterious,  and  yet 
eat  and  drink  to  excess.  What  malignant  quality 
in  food  can  be  more  destructive  to  health  than  the 
food  itself  when  taken  in  excess  '\  No  description 
of  food  is  of  so  mild  and  innocent  a  nature, 
but  by  excess  in  quantity  may  be  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly inimical  to  the  organs  of  digestion,  nor 
ought  we  to  infer  that,  because  a  great  variety  of 
substances  equally  contribute  to  our  sustenance, 
that  they  may  be  taken  indiscriminately,  or  in 
any  number,  at  the  same  time. 

"  Man's  rich  with  little,  were  his  judgments  true; 

"  Nature  is  frugal,  and  her  wants  are  few. 
"  Those  few  wants  answered,  bring  sincere  delights, 

"  Dul  fools  create  themselves  new  appetites." 

Foods,  from  their  over  stimulating  qualities, 
prepared  to  excite  a  preternatural  appetite,  are 
rendered  rather  deleterious  than  nourishing,  and 
encourage  instead  of  repress  any  predisposition 
to  disease.  Desserts  and  preserved  fruits  of  all 
kinds  are  injurious,  because  they  act  as  provoca- 
tives, and  lead  us  on  to  eat  more  than  we  otherwise 
should,  and  beside  loading  the  stomach,  are  in 
themselves  difficult  of  digestion.  Pliny  observes, 
"  Simple  diet  is  best ;  for  many  dishes  bring  many 
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"  diseases,  and  rich  sauces  are  worse  tliaii  even 
"  heaping  several  meats  iii)on  each  other."  The 
principle  causes  of  the  maladies  which  harass  and 
afllict  human  nature,  are  to  be  traced  to  improper 
and  excessive  diet,  and  general  irregularity.  Heahh 
and  strength  are  supported  alone  hy  the  restora- 
tive qualities  of  our  foods  and  drinks,  when  pro- 
perly digested. 

I  have  never  yet  met  with  any  author,  upon  the 
subject  of  health,  who  does  not  dwell  upon  the 
excellence  of  the  system  of  Cornaro,  and  who 
does  not  in  the  most  positive  terms  at  once  ap- 
prove its  principle.  Those  who  conceive  his  life 
to  have  been  one  of  comfortless  self-denial,  and 
rigid  alistinence  from  all  the  indulgences  of  nature 
are  quite  mistaken  ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  one 
of  the  highest  rational  enjoyments. 

Dr.  Truster  says,  "  that  person  destroys  him- 
"  self  by  degrees  who  eats  once  a  day  besides  his 
"  customary  meals,  whether  he  eat  little  or 
"  much." 

Tlic  prevailing  custom  of  eating  game  dud  other 
foods  after  it  has  been  kept  till  it  has  become 
iamted,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  highly  flavoured,  is, 
in  fact,  injurious.    Those  who  partake  of  it  arc 
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not  probably  aware  that  such  food,  having-  a  ten- 
dency to  putrefaction,  tloes  in  many  cases  actually 
putrefy  before  it  is  digested.  The  dangers  of 
which  must  be  apparent,  and  it  must  be  quite 
clear  that  it  would  be  better  to  eat  no  game  at  all 
rather  than  such  as  is  unwholesome. 


Dr.  Cullen  observes,  and  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, I  entirely  agree  with  him,  that  "  there  is  no 
error  in  this  country  more  dangerous  or  more  com- 
mon than  the  neglect  of  bread."  It  may  well  be 
called  "the  staff  of  life."  It  is  the  safest  vegetable, 
and  the  best  corrector  of  animal  food.  Fruits 
and  other  articles  of  the  dessert  after  our  dinner, 
which  tempt  us  to  eat  and  drink  more  than  we 
otherwise  should,  are  obviously  injurious,  because 
we  take  them  after  nature  is  satisfied,  and,  con- 
sequently, overcharge  the  stomach,  and  thus  de- 
range the  digestive  powers  ;  and  it  is  this  redun- 
dancy that  subjects  the  body  to  disease,  and  in 
that  state  what  do  the  gratest  dehcacies  avail? 

No  man  (says  Galen)  would  be  overtaken  by 
disease,  if  he  ate  no  more  than  he  could  digest. 
The  only  provocative  that  should  excite  the  appe- 
tite is  hunger,  produced  alone  hy  nature.  "  He, 
therefore,  who  would  eat  a  good  dinner  let  him 
cat  a  good  ))reakfast." 
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Although  the  heterogeneous  mixtures  of  foods 
iind  drinks  to  him  who  is  a  stranger  to  exercise 
and  early  rising,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  pre- 
judicial, as  his  stomach  is  too  weak  to  assimilate 
them,  yet  he,  who  in  these  respects  conforms 
strictly  to  nature,  becomes  so  fortified,  and  the 
strength  of  his  interior  so  much  augmented,  that 
its  powers,  in  a  great  measure,  are  likely  to  coun- 
teract the  prejudice  which  would  result  from  the 
too  great  quantity  or  variety  of  food.  A  stronger 
proof  of  the  prevailing  powder  of  fashion  and 
habit,  in  regard  to  diet,  cannot  be  adduced  than 
the  pains  taken  to  compel  a  child,  who  may  nau- 
seate any  of  the  odious  compounds,  to  eat  it,  upon 
the  plea  that  it  is  much  in  vogue,  and  that  if  he 
does  not  like  it,  he  must  be  made  to  like  it. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cambray  said,  that  it  was 
a  shame  for  man  to  have  so  many  diseases ;  for  a 
sober  life  produced  sound  health,  while  intem- 
perance changed  into  deadly  poison  that  which 
was  designed  to  preserve  life. 

The  use  of  provocatives  ends  in  a  total  loss  of 
all  rehsh  for  food,  and  destroys  the  contractile 
powers  of  the  stomach,  and  when  they  cease  to 
excite  the  appetite,  leave  man  to  sink  into  a  state 
of  atrophy  and  premature  decay. 
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Besides  the  injury  that  results  from  over-eatiug 
and  drinking,  in  causing  the  superabundant  diet 
to  be  thrown  off'  undigested,  is'  that  which  arises 
from  overcharging  the  Ijlood- vessels,  and  which,  by 
distending  them  preternaturally,  much  diminishes 
their  strength,  and  impairs  their  power  of  propel- 
ling forward  the  circulation.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  our  food  of  the  first  qualities,  fresh,  and  season- 
able, but  we  must  be  continually  employing  the 
cook  to  discover  some  new  methods  of  torturing 
it  from  its  natural  state,  and  rendering  it  more 
agreeable  to  our  jaded  palate,  little  caring  whe- 
ther it  be  at  the  expense  of  the  stomach  or  not,  or 
indeed  of  the  general  health. 

If  it  be  the  lot  of  human  nature  that  most  of 
its  pleasures  should  be  followed,  sooner  or  later, 
by  pain  or  uneasiness,  it  is  certainly  in  our  power, 
as  far  as  regards  the  pleasures  of  the  palate,  to 
exempt  ourselves  from  the  penalty  ;  for  it  is  quite 
certain  that  none  of  its  r^eal  pleasures,  when  en- 
joyed strictly  within  the  rules  of  temperance,  ever 
derange  any  part  of  the  animal  economy,  and 
consequently  never  occasion  any  future  pain. 
But  if  these  indulgences,  falsely  termed  pleasures, 
be  carried  to  excess,  the  inevitable  results  will 
be  (j^ualms  of  the  stomach,  head-aches,  lassitude, 
and  general  debility. 
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The  natural  appetite  partakes  of  the  most  sim- 
ple dish  with  alacrity,  without  the  aid  of  foreign 
excitement.  The  artificial  appetite,  on  the  con- 
trary, arises  wholly  from  incentives,  such  as  stoma- 
chics, liquors,  pickles,  &c.,  and  remains  no  longer 
than  the  stimulants  continue  to  act,  and  then 
leaves  the  stomach  to  digest  the  discordant  mass 
with  which  it  has  been  the  means  of  loading  it. 
An  eager  desire  or  longing  for  a  particulai"  food 
is  also  an  indication 'of  a  false  or  depraved  appe- 
tite ;  but  if  the  true  and  healthy  appetite,  procured 
by  exercise,  early  rising,  and  breathing  pure  air, 
and  which  is  capable  of  determining  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  food  proper  to  be  taken,  should 
feel  a  disrelish  for  any  common  dish,  we  may  then 
be  satisfied  that  dish  would  not  agree  with  our 
digestive  organs. 

Celsus  holds  that  every  person  in  good  health 
may  partake  of  any  kind  of  food  or  drink,  and  I 
most  cordially  agree  with  him  ;  but,  from  the  de- 
generate state  of  society  at  present,  it  will  be 
found  a  difficult  matter  to  select  many  persons 
really  qualified  for  this  enjoyment.  I  indeed  be- 
lieve, that  where  man  rigidly  observes  all  the 
laws  of  nature,  no  diet  that  is  wholesome  can  dis- 
agree with  him,  provided  he  eat  not  to  excess. 
These  alone  are  the  natural  hons  vivans,  who 
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can  delectably  enjoy  life ;  their  rest  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  unseasonable  luxury. 

Food  in  too  great  quantity,  or  of  too  nutritious 
a  quality,  acting  upon  organs  enfeebled  by  in- 
active and  sedentary  habits,  will  so  far  overwhelm 
them  that  the  various  channels  will  be  found  un- 
equal to  carry  off  and  distribute  the  excess  of 
matter  forced  upon  them ;  the  natural  consequence 
of  which  will  be  that  they  will  give  way  under 
the  pressure:  thence  rupture  of  blood-vessels, 
apoplexy,  paralysis,  and  other  causes  of  sudden 
deaths. 

The  old  saying,  "  Qui  medice  vivit  misei^e 
vivit,''  he  that  lives  by  rule  lives  miserably,  has 
misled  many ;  for  the  evidence  of  experience  by 
no  means  bears  out  the  positiveness  of  the  asser- 
tion. So  far  from  it,  indeed,  that  every  trial  has 
proved  the  contrary.  Reason  convinces  us  that 
the  laws  of  nature  must  be  obeyed,  otherwise 
health  will  never  be  enjoyed,  nor  life  attain  to  its 
destined  period.  Persons  who  are  more  disposed 
to  yield  to  the  impulses  of  passion  and  appetite 
rather  than  to  exercise  a  little  thought  and  reflec- 
tion, are  ever  ready  to  view  with  jealousy  every 
precept  tending  to  abridge  their  sensual  indul- 
gences. They  prefer  sloth  to  activity,  gluttony  to 
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moderation,  and  put  an  overstrained  construction 
upon  the  expression  of  "living  by  rule,"  and  appear 
to  consider  that  it  imphes  that  their  food  is  to  be 
weighed  out  to  them,  and  that  in  other  respects 
they  are  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  chief  en- 
joyments of  life.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case ; 
hvmg  by  rule  simply  means  regularity  in  taking 
active  exercise,  rising  early,  restraining  the  pas- 
sions, and  observing  moderation  in  diet.  And  it 
will  be  found  that  whoever  attends  to  these  rules 
may  pass  through  life  without  the  aid  of  a  phy- 
sician, and  that  exercise  will  be  all  the  medicine 
requisite  to  correct  and  regulate  the  powers  of 
digestion. 

A  modern  writer  on  health  states,  that  "  as 
"  every  description  of  food,  whether  derived  from 
*'  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  is  converted 
"  into  blood,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  ultimate 
"  effect  of  all  aliments  must  be  virtually  the  same, 
"  and  that  the  several  species  can  only  differ  from 
II  each  other  in  the  quantity  of  nutriment  they 
"  afford,  in  the  comparative  degree  of  stimulus 
"  they  impart  to  the  organs  tlirougli  which  they 
"  pass,  and  in  the  proportion  of  vital  energy  they 
"  i-equire  for  their  assimilation."  To  this  I  answer, 
that  animal  food,  taken  in  too  great  a  proportion 
to  vegetable  food,  occasions  too  strong  a  stimulus ; 
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that  the  body  is  thrown  by  it  into  a  state  predis- 
posing it  to  disease,  which  will  be  sure  to  overtake 
it  if  the  diet  be  long  persisted  in ;  for  the  springs 
of  life  become  soon  exhausted,  and  are  afterwards 
incapable  of  fulfilling  their  necessary  functions. 

Few  persons,  however,  seem  aware  of  the  origin 
of  these  oppressions  and  diseases,  but  mostly  at- 
tribute them  to  other  causes  than  the  excess  or 
improper  quality  of  their  food.    Addison  so  truly 
pictures  the  consequences  of  overloading  nature 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  his  words  :— 
"  Pleasure  dwells  no  longer  upon  the  appetite 
"  than  the  necessities  of  nature,  which  are  quickly 
"  and  easily  provided  for,  and  then  all  that  fol- 
"  lows  is  a  load  and  an  oppression.  Every  morsel 
"  to  a  satisfied  hunger  is  only  a  new  labour  to  a 
"  tired  digestion  ;  every  draught,  to  him  that  has 
"  quenched  his  thirst,  is  but  a  farther  quenching 
"  of  nature,  and  a  provision  for  rheum  and  dis- 
"  eases,  a  drowning  of  the  quickness  and  activity 
"  of  the  spirits."  It  has  heen  frequently  observed 
that  ardent  spirits  and  strong  beer,  taken  by  those 
who  labour  much,  are  not  pernicious ;  for  the  con- 
stant and  violent  labour  counteracts  their  delete- 
rious effects.    It  is  true  that  perpetual  exertions 
may  avert  the  ev    for  some  years,  but  their 
baneful  effects  will  most  certainly  overtake  them 
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in  the  end,  and  the  severest  siifFerings  of  pain 
and  disease  will  hurry  those,  who  thus  indulge 
themselves,  to  the  grave,  at  a  period  of  Hfe  far 
short  of  that  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
reached.  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  age  of  the 
Jewish  monks  was  almost  invariably  one  hundred 
years,  by  reason  of  their  simple  diet. 

It  is  not  the  whole  quantity  of  food  we  take 
that  constitutes  nourishment,  but  only  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  properly  digested.  If  we  eat  and 
drink  immoderately,  the  digestive  organs  are 
goaded  to  unnatural  exertions,  which  they  are 
incapable  of  long  maintaining. 

Persons  are  apt  to  say  that  they  are  neither 
great  eaters  nor  great  drinkers ;  but  I  must  tell 
them  that  excess  does  not  consist  in  the  absolute 
quantity  taken,  but  in  the  proportion  it  bears  to 
their  labour  or  exercise. 

Many  persons  habituate  themselves  to  takino- 
large  quantities  of  food,  upon  the  supposition  that 
It  IS  quite  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  strength. 
In  tins  they  are  greatly  mistaken.  By  large  quan- 
tities of  food  the  stomach  is  over  distended,  and 
loses  part  of  its  powers;  it  therefore  performs  its 
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office  but  imperfectly,  and  debility  and  disease 
are  the  consequences.  It  has  been  proved  indeed 
beyond  dou1)t,  that  far  greater  nourishment  is 
derived  from  a  moderate  than  from  a  large  quan- 
tity of  tbod  of  any  kind. 

From  what  we  see  in  others  and  experience  in 
ourselves,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  the  lassitude 
and  languid  feelings  of  which  mankind  complain, 
have  mostly  their  origin  in  intemperance  and  in- 
activity. An  active  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  that  alacrity  and 
cheerfidness  of  spirits  which  can  alone  render  life 
what  it  ought  to  be ;  and  these  are  to  be  obtained 
only  by  regular  and  active  exercise. 

Many  men  are  entire  strangers  to  our  nature, 
and  live  under  the  influence  of  delusions.  So  in- 
tent are  they  upon  immediate  excitement  and  gra- 
tifications, that  they  do  not  bestow  a  thought  upon 
the  result.  Instead  of  obtaining  ease  and  pleasure 
which  they  vainly  look  for,  they  find  but  an  addi- 
tional necessity  to  add  stimulant  to  stimulant,  till 
at  length  their  tastes  and  appetites  have  become 
wholly  artificial,  the  stomach  loses  its  powers,  and 
the  whole  system  becomes  oppressed  by  the  con- 
sequences of  repletion;  and  although  in  some 
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cases  punisliment  is  more  tardy  than  in  others, 
yet  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  but  sooner  or  later  is 
sure  to  overtake  its  victim. 

Can  man  be  engaged  in  a  more  interesting  and 
important  pursuit  than  in  preparing  himself  to 
distinguish  between  the  actual  wants  of  nature 
and  those  which  have  arisen  from  fashion  and  ar- 
tificial habits,  bringing  with  them  a  long  train  of 
disease  and  misery  1;  A  steady  perseverance  in 
the  observance  of  nature's  rules  will  render  them 
far  more  agreeable  to  us  than  habits  of  the  most 
unrestrained  indulgence;  and  though  at  first  it 
may  appear  to  require  of  us  some  sacrifices,  in  the 
end  we  shall  find  that  we  have  only  exchanged 
fleeting  pleasures,  followed  by  severe  remorse,  for 
those  that  are  permanent  and  accompanied  with 
perpetual  inward  satisfaction. 

Every  vessel,  every  fibre  in  the  frame  is  stimu- 
lated to  excess  by  a  life  of  indolence  under  the 
influence  of  sensuality.  If  therefore  such  a  course 
be  continued,  and  there  be  not  any  effectual  check 
to  it,  no  power  on  earth  can  save  the  constitution 
of  the  victim  from  inevitable  destruction.  In  the 
present  state  of  society,  stimulating  dishes  are 
produced  in  order  to  excite  the  appetite,  and  are 
unfortunately  partaken  of  by  persons  who  are 
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strangers  to  exerciss,  and  who  are  therefore  least 
capable  of  digesting  liiem.  If  they  are  deter- 
mined to  indulge  in  such  unnatural  diet,  let  them 
at  any  rate  prepare  themselves  to  partake  of  them 
with  as  little  injury  to  the  frame  as  possible,  by  ren- 
dering themselves  hardy  by  exercise,  early  rising, 
and  breathing  pure  air;  'and  not  unnecessarily 
subject  themselves  to  an  earlier  attack  of  infir- 
mities and  disease  than  they  otherwise  would  do, 
by  adding  indolence  to  intemperance. 

The  taste  for  stimidating  and  exciting  foods 
and  liquors  is  wholly  artificial,  nor  are  any  of 
them  grateful  to  the  taste  till  habit  has  reconciled 
the  palate  to  them.  From  their  constant  use 
therefore,  it  is  evident,  the  organs  of  taste  must 
become  impaired. 

By  high  feeding  and  little  or  no  exercise  we 
not  only  expose  ourselves  to  the  most  dangerous 
diseases,  but  we  render  those  malignant  which 
would  otherwise  be  slight  and  easy  of  removal ; 
and  thus  not  only  subject  ourselves  to  the  parti- 
cular maladies  attendant  upon  luxury,  but  also  to 
the  increased  severity  of  those  which,  under  any 
circumstances,  are  incident  to  our  nature.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  excess  of  diet  is  the  chief  cause 
of  all  the  diseases,  which  not  only  enfeeble  and 
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destroy  the  body,  but  gradually  impair  the  powers 
of  the  intellect.    Have  we  not  daily  proof  of  the 
interruption  and  disturbance  given  by  intempe- 
rance to  all  our  nobler  faculties  1   Is  it  not  a  long 
time  after  the  stomach  has  received  an  additional 
load  before  we  again  recover  our  healthful  feelings  *? 
Are  not  our  senses  dulled,  our  memory  clouded, 
and  the  whole  system  oppressed      It  is  some 
time  before  reason  can  act  with  its  wonted  energy, 
and  talent,  is  not  discernible  under  the  effects  of 
gluttony  and  drunkenness.    Can  it  be  possible 
that  any  one  endowed  with  common  sense  should 
be  ignorant  that  these  irregularities  must  injure  the 
principles  of  life,  and  their  frequent  repetition  must 
bring  on  a  state  of  disease,  and  shorten  our  exist- 
ence'? Does  it  require  aught  else  than  a  little  re- 
flection to  induce  us  to  abandon  such  fatal  con- 
duct? ■ 

Some  are  perpetually  eating,  and  seem  to  con- 
sider that  the  body  requires  to  be  frequently  re- 
cruited. This  is  a  very  erroneous  idea;  for  the 
stonifach,  like  all  other  organs,  requires  rest,  and 
the  work  of  digestion  generally  takes  at  least 
three  hours,  during  which  period  to  take  in  fresh 
suljstauces  must  be  evidently  improper,  as  it 
would  tend  to  keep  the  stomach  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual irritation,  especially  when  the  last  meal  has 
been  a  hearty  one. 
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Condiments  of  all  descriptions  have  increased 
to  an  alarming  number.  We  cannot  now  partake 
of  any  joint  of  meat  without  its  first  being  pre- 
pared for  our  palate  with  some  stimulating  sauce, 
and  the  natural  and  delicate  flavour  of  fish  is 
completely  overpowered  by  cayenne,  soy,  or  other 
sauces. 
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ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  FOOD. 


"  Not  long  before  the  flood  had  left  the  face  of  earth, 

"  And  lost  mankind  receiyed  a  second  birth, 

"  Ere  lux'ry  rose, — with  sickness  in  lier  (rain, — 

"  And  all  the  frightful  family  of  pain ; 

"  Nature's  spare  wants  forsook  the  homely  board, 

"  With  mad  profusion  see  each  table  stor'd ; 

"  Invention  labour'd  to  debauch  the  treat, 

"  And  whet  the  jaded  appetite  to  eat ; 

"  Intoxicating  wines,  henceforth,  began 

"  To  inflame  the  blood,  not  cheer  the  heart  of  man; 

"  Hence  Gout  and  Stone  afflict  the  human  race, 

"  Hence  lazy  Jaundice  with  her  saffron  face ; 

"  Palsjj,  with  shaking  head  and  tott'ring  knees, 

"  And  bloated  Dropsy,  the  staunch  sot's  disease  ! 

"  Consttmiition  pale,  with  keen  but  hollow  eye, 

"  And  shnrpen'd  feature,  shew'd  that  death  was  nigh; 

"  The  feeble  offspring  curse  their  crazy  sires, 

"  And,  tainted  from  his  birtii,  the  youth  expires. 


FOR  centuries  back,  and  up  to  the  present  time, 
much  controversy  has  existed,  with  many  able 
supporters  on  both  sides,  as  to  the  preference  of 
animal  or  vegetable  food.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  originally  constituted 
the  only  food  of  man  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  animal 
food  was,  in  the  very  early  ages  of  the  world, 
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permitted  by  the  Ahnighty,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  divine  mandate :  "  Every  moving  thing 
"  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you,  even  as  the 
"  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things." 

The  most  eminent  historians,  physicians,  philo- 
sophers, and  poets  of  antiquity  agree  that  the  first 
generations  of  men  did  not  ea  t  flesh.  This  golden 
age  (first  mentioned  by  Hesiod)  is  more  beauti- 
fully described  by  Ovid : — 

"  The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltless  of  the  plough, 
"  And  unprovok'd,  did  fruitful  stores  allow. 
"  Content  with  food  which  nature  freely  bred, 
"  On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  thoy  fed, 
"  Kernels  and  bramble-berries  gave  the  rest, 
"  And  falling  acor.is  furnish'd  out  a  feast." 

Or,  as  the  inimitable  Thomson  expresses  it : 

"  The  food  of  man, 
"  While  yet  he  lived  in  innocence,  and  told 
"  A  length  of  golden  years ;  unflcsh'd  in  blood, 
"  A  stranger  to  the  savage  arts  of  life, 
"  Death,  rapine,  carnage,  surfeit,  and  disease; 
"  The  lord,  and  not  the  tyrant,  of  the  world.' ' 

Pythagoras,  the  Samian  philosopher,  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  who  condemned  the  use  of 
animal  food,  and  who  recommended  universal 
moderation  and  temperance. 
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Animal  food  alone  has  a  tendency  to  render  the 
body  liable  to  putrefaction.  Man  could  not  there- 
fore long  exist  exchisively  upon  it ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  he  may  exist  solely  on  vegetable  food, 
for  any  length  of  time,  without  incurring  any 
danger  or  injurious  effects  whatever,  except  trifling 
affections  of  the  stomach,  never  extending  them- 
selves to  the  system  generally.    Upon  the  whole, 
there  appears  no  doubt  but  that  a  union  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  food  is  the  most  conducive  to 
the  health  of  mankind,  and  to  the  prolongation  of 
life.    The  age,  constitution,  and  habits  of  life, 
however,  are  circumstances  to  be  considered  in  the 
choice  of  diet,  which  ought  never  to  be  too  uni- 
fm-rn,  at  least  for  any  considerable  time.  I  do  not, 
however,  consider  it  necessary  to  swell  these  pages 
with  an  account  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  every 
kind  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  because  most 
persons  must,  from  experience,  have  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  of  them,  and  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish those  best  suited  to  their  constitution. 
For  the  same  reason,  I  refrain  from  saying  any 
thing  on  the  subject  of  cookery. 
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DRINKS. 


The  circling  glass  after  dinner— The  art  of  distillation  fatal 
to  the  health  of  man— The  opinion  that  the  body  is  excited  by 
liquors  erroneous— Too  much  liquid  causes  thinness  of  blood- 
Liquors,  although  diluted,  injurious  to  tlie  stomach— Ardent 
spirits  poisonous— Liquors  dranh  by  persons  who  take  no  exer- 
cise doubly  injurious— Consequences  of  the  invention  of  distxl- 
lation— Feverish  persons  should  take  but  little  wine— Liquors, 
^■c.  at  first  found  offensive,  but  soon  become  agreeable  to  the 
palate—Spirits  at  dinner  left  of,  and  wines  introduced. 


»  We  curse  not  wine :  the  vile  excess  we  blame— 

"  More  fruitful  thaii  the  accumulated  board 

"  Of  pain  and  misery ;  for  the  subtle  draught, 

"  Faster  and  surer  swells  the  vital  tide, 

"  And  with  more  active  poison,  thiiii  the  floods 

"Of  grosser  crudity  convey,  pervades 

"  Tlie  far  remote  meanders  of  our  frame." 

Ahmstrong. 

THE  man  who  endeavours  to  tempt  another 
to  drink  beyond  his  measure,  invites  him  lo  a 
fever. 

The  heat  produced  by  the  circHng  glass  after 
dinner,  which  appears  for  a  time  to  call  forth  the 
affections,  and  has  caused  those  hours,  in  a  man- 
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ner,  to  be  considered  sacred  to  friendship  and 
happiness,  ought  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  glow 
of  virtuous  passion,  which  is  continuous,  and 
does  not,  like  tlie  other,  expire  with  the  effects 
of  the  stimuhis.    The  wine  drinker,  no  doubt, 
experiences  periods  of  vivid  rapture,  but  for 
ivhat  duration  ?    Ahnost  the  shortest  that  can 
be  imagined,  succeeded  afterwards  by  hours  of 
gloom  and  languor.    The  balance,  therefore,  of 
enjoyment  between  a  drunkard  and  an  abstemious 
man,  whose  repose  is  never  disturbed  by  intem- 
perance, is  wholly  in  favour  of  the  temperate  man. 
Who,  then,  would  not  give  the  preference  to  a  long 
and  tranquil  life,  contrasted  with  a  short  one  of 
alternate  elevation  and  depression. 

The  most  fatal  art  that  has  ever  been  invented 
for  the  health  of  man  is  thai  of  distillation  Had 
It  never  been  discovered,  thousands  of  human 
bemgs  who  have  fallen  sacrifices  to  its  baneful 
effects  would  at  this  moment  be  in  existence,  and 
thousands  in  health,  who  are  now  languishing  in 
disease,  the  victims  of  the  substances  produced 
by  this  baneful  art,  which,  indeed,  to  every 
ammal,  except  man,  prove  an  immediate  poison 

as  a  1  quK  fire,  and  says,  <'  I  would  propose  that 
»t  should  be  sold  only  in  quart  bottles,  sealed 
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"  up  with  the  king's  seal,  with  a  very  high  duty, 
"  and  never  sold  without  being  mixed  with  a 
"  strong  emetic."  I  know  of  no  cases  where 
alcohol  or  distilled  spirits  should  be  taken,  except 
occasionally  as  a  medicine,  when  the  body  has 
been  exposed  to  rough  and  cold  weather,  and 
thereby  exhausted,  and,  perhaps,  in  case  of  im- 
mediate danger  from  infection,  when  other  means 
are  not  at  hand. 

It  is  generally  thought,  that  in  taking  spirits 
freely  diluted  with  water,  the  deleterious  effects 
are  much  diminished ;  but  this  will  be  found  to 
be  an  error  ;  for  it  has  been  proved  that  the  spi- 
rit rapidly  evaporates  when  in  the  stomach,  and 
separates  from  the  aqueous  matter  acting  upon 
the  coats  thereof,  as  pure  spirit.  The  diffusible 
stimuli,  therefore,  of  ardent  spirits,  and  other 
strong  liquors,  rapidly  (though  in  some  cases  im- 
perceptibly) sap  the  foundation  of  the  strongest 
constitution. 

Wine,  although  erroneously  supposed  to  in- 
crease the  powers  of  life,  where  too  much  be 
taken,  and  exercise  neglected,  only  excites  the 
action  of  the  body  to  an  unnatural  degree,  and 
causes  the  vital  movement  to  be  improperly  pro- 
pelled, and  the  viscera  stimulated  too  forcibly ; 
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all  which  occasioiia  a  waste  of  life,  and  in  propoi  - 
tion  to  the  incentive,  a  more  early  decay  and  pre- 
mature old  age.  We  are  all  aw  are  that  wine  is 
much  improved  by  age  ;  it  loses  a  portion  of  its 
alcohol,  and  is  thus  rendered  much  more  whole- 
some :  but  the  true  motive  for  keeping  it  is,  that 
It  may  deposit  its  tartar,  that  being  most  esteemed, 
which  appears  to  have  deposited  the  greatest 
quantity,  forming  a  thick  crust  on  the  side  of  the 
l50ttle ;  but  this  is  but  an  indifferent  criterion  of 
age,  as  some  wines  deposit  a  far  greater  quantity, 
and  in  less  time,  than  others ;  nothing,  therefore, 
can  I)e  more  absurd  than  to  give  high  prices  for 
wines,  and  then  keep  tliem  till  they  are  perished, 
m  order  to  procure  a  thicker  deposit  on  the  sides 
of  the  bottle. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  too  much  liqnid 
taken  into  our  stomach  causes  thinness  of  blood, 
and  tends  much  to  weaken  the  alimentary  fluids 
l)y  too  great  a  dilulation,  which  causes  the 
food  unnaturally  to  be  hastened  in  its  course,  and 
occasions  relaxation  of  the  urinary  and  other 
l)assages. 

To  drink  when  we  feel  no  thirst  is  evidently  no 
••efreshment,  and  the  dl'ect  of  quantilics  of  liquor 
IS  to  drown  and  enfeeble  the  vital  powers.    If  the 
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liquor  be  strong,  and  taken  in  large  quantities,  a 
voluntary  madness  is  the  immediate  consequence. 

Those  who  drink  malt  liquor  to  excess,  suffer 
from  the  gravel ;  the  \vine-l3ibber,  from  the  gout ; 
and  the  drinkers  of  spirits,  from  the  dropsy. 

It  is  a  decided  opinion  of  the  faculty,  that  spi- 
rituous liquors,  whether  diluted  or  otherwise,  are 
injurious  to  the  stomach ;  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
alcohol  is  received,  which  has  a  constant  tendency 
to  wear  out  and  exhaust  the  principles  of  life,  by 
over  excitement.  Nor  is  it  to  the  body  only  to 
which  they  are  injurious,  but  also  to  the  under- 
standing, the  morals,  and  character,  which  they 
are  sure  eventually  to  destroy,  of  all  who  addict 
themselves  to  them. 

A  life  of  temperance  is  with  most  persons  con- 
sidered to  consist  in  getting  through  the  business 
of  the  day  with  little  or  no  refreshment,  and  after- 
wards sitting  down  to  a  luxurious  dinner,  and 
passing  the  hours  of  the  evening  at  some  place 
of  amusement,  or  at  cards.  Well  may  they  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  sleep  half  tlie  night.  Such 
a  life  is  any  thing  but  a  temperate  one :  they  allow 
no  portion  of  time  for  exercise,  which  is  alone 
sufficient  to  accouut  for  their  not  obtaining  sleep. 
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The  wine  and  liquors  drank  daily  by  persons 
who  take  no  exercise,  soon  begin  to  lose  their 
powers  of  excitement,  but  not  their  injurious  ef- 
fects, which,  indeed,  become  increased.  To  sup- 
ply this  deficiency,  such  persons  have  recourse 
to  an  increase  of  quantity,  in  order  to  reach  their 
wonted  pitch  of  elevation.  All  this  does  but  ac- 
celerate the  consequences  which  are  ready  to  over- 
take them,  and  they  soon  sink  down  the  victims 
of  an  exhausted  and  broken  constitution. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  ardent  spirits 
counteract  the  effects  of  cold  upon  the  body ;  but 
this  is  a  mistaken  opinion :  they,  on  the  contrary, 
render  the  body  more  susceptible  to  them,  not- 
withstanding the  temporary  warmth  they  diffuse 
for  a  time,  being  invariably  succeeded  by  a  de- 
gree of  chilliness. 

There  is  scarcely  any  practice  more  truly  in- 
jurious to  health  than  that  of  taking  a  glass  of 
unmixed  spirits  into  an  empty  stomach^  as  is 
commonly  done  to  create  an  artificial  appetite, 
immediately  preceding  a  meal.  This  may  be 
well  called  drinking  liquid  fire.  No  stiimdus  to 
create  an  appetite  is  necessary  to  those  who  take 
sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  rise  and 
retire  early. 

12 
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111  addition  to  the  iiumerous  diseases  wliicli 
have  originated  in  excess  of  food,  many  more 
have  sprung  up  since  the  invention  of  distillation, 
in  consequence  of  the  prevaiUng  use  of  ardent 
spirits.    The  ahnost  universal  taste  for  them 
arises,  no  doubt,   trom  the  stimulating  effects 
attending  their  lirst  operation,  by  which  they 
quicken  the  circulation,  and  produce  a  pleasur- 
able heat  in  the  frame.    These  immediate  effects 
satisfy  those  persons  who  are  careless  of  after 
consequences.    Alcohol,  in  fact,  after  its  first  im- 
pulse has  passed  away  is,  in  reality,  a  sedative  : 
it  depresses  the  spirits  and  retards  the  circula- 
tion ;  thus  exhaustion  and  languor  succeed  to 
animation  and  energy,  and  the  hours  of  depres- 
sion far  exceed  in  number  those  of  elevation.  To 
these  immediate  ill  consequences  are  to  be  added, 
the  remote  and  far  more  dreadful.    By  repeated 
acts  of  intemperance,  the  system  is  exhausted, 
and  becomes  incapable  of  resuming  its  tone  after 
each  separate  debauch,  the  frame  is  weakened, 
the  circulation  alternately  accelerated  and  re- 
tarded, and  sometimes  forced  onward  with  im 
unnatural  impulse  which  at  once  terminates  the 
life  of  the  victim  in  apoplexy. 

"  To  copiouK  wiiic  Uiis  insolence  we  owe, 

"  And  much  ihy  boilers  Winc  docs  ovcrlhiow." 

I'OPE. 
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Persons  who  are  at  all  inclined  to  fever  slioulcl 
carefully  abstain  from  wine,  or  should  only 
take  it  in  very  small  quantities,  and  never  with- 
out previous  exercise.  The  too  general  practice 
of  drinking  large  quantities  of  wine  after  dinner 
is  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious ;  even  to  those 
in  perfect  health  it  is  hurtful,  but  to  persons  of  this 
habit  it  becomes  positively  dangerous. 

Hq  who  takes  active  exercise,  walking  in  the 
open  air,  from  at  least  five  to  ten  miles  daily,  rising 
early  in  the  morning,  and  otherwise  living  accord- 
ing to  nature,  may  safely  take  three  or  four  glasses 
of  good  wine  with  his  dinner ;  but  the  same  quan- 
tity of  wine  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  in^ 
dolent  and  sedentary.    In  them  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  inflame  the  blood,  I'cndered  stagnant 
by  sloth,  impair  the  appetite,  debilitate  the  powers 
of  digestion,  and  finally  bi-ing  on  the  worst  of 
diseases,  which  would  continue  imperce]nibly  lo 
gain  ground  thi-ough  the  whole  course  of  an  indo- 
lent life.    He  that  is  hungry  may  eat  any  thing  ; 
but  lie  that  has  no  appetite  naturally  jnust  he- 
ware  of  raising  an  artificial  one. 

There  are  persons,  and  more  esjiecially  youno- 

men,  whoseldoiu  leave  the  dinner-tablet  ill  ihey  are 
.perfectly  satiated;  this  is  a  practice  in  the  highest 
degree  injurious. 
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Spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  snuffs,  «&c.,  when 
first  taken  are  generally  found  offensive ;  but,  by 
force  of  habit,  they  at  length  become  agreeable, 
and  are  not  afterwards  to  be  relinquished  with- 
out reluctance.  Many  persons  drink  a  pint  or 
more  of  fluids  at  their  dinner ;  a  quantity  far  too 
great,  and  very  injurious  to  the  digestive  organs, 
by  too  much  diluting  the  gastric  juice,  and  con- 
sequently weakening  its  powers,  besides  contri- 
buting to  produce  fermentation,  a  thing  of  all 
others  to  be  avoided, 

Those  who  drink  distilled  water  with  their 
meals,  and  but  little  wine  or  other  fermented 
liquor,  and  daily  take  active  exercise,  move 
smoothly  along  in  life,  and  retain  a  tranquillity 
unknown  to  those  who  indulge  in  the  inordinate 
use  of  wine  and  liquors,  which  give  them,  it  is 
true,  vivid  periods  of  exhilaration,  but  of  what 
duration'?  Why,  as  I  have  before  observed,  al- 
most momentary,  and  always  counterbalanced 
by  lengthened  intervals  of  depression  and  languor. 
The  man,  however,  who  is  actually  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  robust  health  may  exercise  a 
rational  latitude  in  his  living,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  exceed  the  bounds  assigned  by  his  peculiar 
strength  and  habit  of  body.  Those  who  will  in- 
sist upon  sitting  over  the  l)ottle  after  dinner,  in 
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defiance  of  the  consequences  wliich  I  have  endea- 
voured here  to  point  out,  must  consider  themselves 
responsible  for  tlie  evils  which  will  ensue,  and  will 
surely  deserve  no  pity.  To  these  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say;  but  shall  confine  my  address  to  the 
rational  and  considerate,  who,  if  young,  may,  by 
by  prudent  conduct  and  moderation,  lay  a  found- 
ation for  the  enjoyment  of  a  long  and  happy  life  of 
health  and  vigour,  if  they  have  the  courage  to 
throw  off  the  thraldom  of  fashion  or  custom,  when- 
ever it  leads  to  practices  productive  of  injurious 
consequences. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  present 
customs  of  society  some  objectionable  practices  of 
our  ancestors  have  been  laid  aside ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, others  equally  pernicious  have  been 
substituted  in  their  place.  I  will  just  instance 
the  old  practice  of  taking  a  glass  of  spirits  after 
particular  courses  at  dinner.  This  is  now  ex- 
ploded ;  but,  in  lieu  of  it,  we  have  the  custom  of 
taking  wine  with  our  meals,  which  is  now  become 
universal.  Let  the  company  be  ever  so  numerous, 
it  is  considered  ill  breeding  if  each  gentleman 
present  does  not  pledge  himself  in  wine  to  every 
guest  before  the  cloth  is  removed.  To  afl^brd  some 
sort  of  colour  lo  this  absurd  practice,  it  has  l)een 
contended  that  wine  assists  digestion;   this  is 
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entirely  untrue-,  and  every  one  wlio  lias  a  know- 
ledge of  clicmistry  must  know  tliat  so  far  from  it, 
wine  has  a  direct  tendency  to  harden  the  food, 
and  render  it  less  digestible. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  take  warm  diluted 
liquors  upon  coming  out  of  a  cold  atmosphere  into 
a  warm  i-oom,  for  the  pui  pose,  as  it  is  termed,  of 
keeping  out  the  cold;  but  it  is  most  injurious,  and 
not  uufrequently  brings  on  the  veiy  mischief  it 
was  intended  to  avert.  If  any  .liquor  betaken, 
let  it  be  mixed  with  cold  water,  and  upon  a  jour- 
ney, when  the  body  is  depi-ived  of  exercise,  t1iis 
may  not  be  prejudicial,  but  contribute,  perhaps, 
somewhat  to  proinote  the  circulation.  Upon  such 
occasions  also,  persons  ought  to  be  careful  not  to 
approach  a  fire,  as  these  sudden  clianges  of  tem- 
-[jeratin'e  frequently  occasion  those  annoying. and 
dangerous  complaints,  called  colds.  .These  are 
not  uufrequently  considerably  aggravated  by  the 
mode  of  treatment,  especially  by  the  increased 
degree  of  heat  usually  considered  essential  to  their 
cure,  such  as  sitting  in  warm  I'ooms,  wrapping 
up,  and  drinking  large  'quantities  of  hot  fhiids,  in 
order  to  force  a  perspiration. 
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DRUNKENNESS. 


Drunkenness  one  of  the  worst  of  vices— To  drink  io  ihe  harder  of 
intoxication— Supposed  dangers  from  the  svddenlij  leaving  off  of 
iiquors-DetesMion  of  drunkenness  hy  the  Spartans— Bram- 
drinldng—As  drunla'uncss  increases,  moraliti/  declines— Drunk- 
enness an  ancient  vice—Apprutto  common  sens.',  as  to  the  cfccts 
of  drunkenness-Replies  of  one  lost  to  every  appeal  in  favour  of 
temperance. 


"  And  in  tlie  tempting  bowl 
"  Of  poisoned  nectar,  sweet  oblivion  swill." 


DRUNKENNESS  is  perliaps  one  of  the  worst 
vices  that  (lisoTaees  human  nainrc,  it  dqirives 
man  of  tlie  distinctive  diaracteristic.  of  reason, 
and  imbues  him  with  the  recklessness  and  ferocity 
pecuhar  to  the  brute  ;  it  is  destructive  to  liealth, 
shortens  lU'c,  and  indirectly  is  fatal  to  fortune,' 
and  all  vvorKlly  advancement,  by  diverting  Hie 
attention  and  incapacitating);  the  mind  for  exer- 
tion and  hibour:  beside  wln'ch,  it  deadens  the 
affections  and  wrai)s  (i,e  whole  character  up  iu 
selfishness. 
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Though  the  habitual  drunkard  may  not  fall  by 
an  acute  disease  as  consequent  upon  his  inebriety, 
yet  he  will  never  escape  a  chronic  one,  which 
seldom  admits  of  a  cure. 

The  taking  a  quantity  of  wine  or  other  liquor 
sufficient  to  elevate  the  spirits  is  considered  by 
some  as  so  far  from  being  injurious  to  health,  to 
be  positively  beneficial,  and  those  whose  circum- 
stances will  allow  them,  generally  do  this  every 
day.    There  is  perhaps  no  error  more  dangerous. 
Nature  does  not  require  the  stimulus  of  alcohol 
to  raise  the  spirits,  she  only  demands  sufficient 
diet  to  recruit  the  exhausted  frame,  every  thing 
beyond  which  being  against  her  demands,  must 
be  injurious  to  the  constitution.     The  getting 
what  may  be  termed/re^/i,  or  half  drunk,  tends 
gradually  to  destroy  the  acuteness  of  the  senses,  as 
well  as  the  appetite  and  digestion,  and  finally  by 
over-exciting  the  action  of  the  brain  by  frequent 
small  quantities  of  fermented  liquors,  to  impair 
the  intellectual  powers  so  much  as  to  occasion  aber- 
rations of  the  understanding,  and  even  madness. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  physicians,  it  is  considered 
hurtful  for  habitual  drunkards  to  leaveofTthe  habit 
of  drinking  suddenly  and  at  once,  and  that  they 
ought  gradually  to  diminish  the  quantity  taken 
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till  they  effect  a  reformation  ;  but  as  ardent  spirits 
are  deleterious,  and  consequently  contribute 
nothing  to  nourishment,  it  seems  scarcely  reason- 
able that  there  sliould  be  any  hesitation  in  aban- 
doning at  once  what  is  admitted  to  be  absolutely 
injurious ;  and,  in  fact,  we  find  that  experience 
supports  this  theory,  and  that  in  every  instance  it 
is  found  far  more  effectual,  and  far  more  condu- 
cive to  a  speedy  restoration  of  health,  to  break 
through  the  habit  at  once,  than  to  tamper  with 
the  constitution  by  the  administration  of  poison, 
though  in  diminished  doses. 

'Dr.  Reid  gives  the  following  illustration,  by 
way  of  anecdote : — 

A  person  becoming  sensible  of  the  pernicious- 
"  ness  of  his  habits,  told  his  friend  that  he  would 
"  conform  to  Ms  counsel;  though  he  thought  he 
"  could  not  change  his  course  of  life  at  once,  but 
"  would  leave  off  strong  liquors  by  decp'ees.  "  By 
"  degrees!"  exclaims  the  other,  with  indignation, 
"  If  you  should  unhappily  fall  into  the  fire,  would 
"  you  caution  your  servants  to  pull  you  out  only 
"  by  degrees  T 


The  Spartans  so  dreaded  inelu  iety,  and  wei-e 
the  same  time  so  diffident  of  the  force  of  mere 
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reason  and  argument,  that  tliey  actually  exhibited 
to  their  youths  their  slaves  in  this  state,  as  exam- 
ples to  excite  in  them  a  disgust  of  so  hateful  a 
vice.  The  contemptible  figure  which  drunken- 
ness causes  us  to  make  ought  to  be  no  small  in- 
ducement to  avoid  it,  and  at  any  rate  to  guard  us 
against  repeating  the  olFence.  I  cannot  believe 
l)ut  if  those  given  to  this  destructive  vice  were 
really  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  degradation, 
they  would  reform.  The  young  drunkard  soon 
begins  to  experience  some  of  the  consequences  of 
his  misconduct;  he  begins  to  find  his  appetite 
diminish,  his  strength  reduced,  his  body  wasted; 
iu  the  flower  of  youth  lie  often  feels  the  infirmities 
of  old  age,  and  when  not  arrived  at  the  meridian 
of  ordinary  life,  he  has  reached  the  end  of  his  own. 

Dram-drinking,  that  deadly  habit,  so  much 
practised  by  the  lower  orders  of  society,  is  much 
to  be  deplored.  Spirits  swallowed  in  an  undiluted 
state,  and  by  many  even  in  the  morning,  before  they 
have  taken  food,  injures  the  nerves  and  weakens 
the  powers  of  digestion ;  and,  indeed,  they  may  be, 
in  the  literal  sense,  termed  liquid  fire.  In  a  recent 
dissection  at  one  of  our  hospitals,  the  whole  of  the 
liver  of  a  man,  who  npiieared  in  other  respects 
healthy,  was  found  to  be  entirely  cojisumed  by 
tlie  buining  effects  of  spirits ;  yet,  these  convince 
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iiig-  proofs  of  their  baneful  consequences  are  not 
sufficient  to  deter  otliers  fi'oin  suhjecting-  them- 
selves to  the  same  fate.  Dr.  Darwin  says,  tliat 
"  it  is  remarkable  that  all  the  diseases  from  drink- 
"  ing  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  are  liable  to 
"  become  hereditary,  even  to  the  third  genera- 
"  tion,  gradually  increasing-,  if  the  cause  be  con- 
*'  tinned,  till  the  fimiily  becomes  extinct." 

Drunkenness  creeps  upoii  a  man  insensibly, 
and  he  is  cauglit  in  its  clutches  before  he  is  aware 
of  it ;  the  pleasures  of  the  delusion  dazzle  the 
imagination,  and  he  goes  on  in  the  delirium  of 
intoxication,  till  he  at  last  becomes  perfectly  iii^ 
sensible. 

The  phenomena  of  drunkenness  are  so  clearly 
explained  by  Mi:  M'Ninsh,  that  I  shall  quote  a 
description  of  them  in  a  note  below,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  piove  beneficial.* 


*  "What  arc  llic  «cnsation,s  of  inci).icnt  aninkeinicss?  First,  an 
unusual  serenity  prevails  over  the  nu.ul,  and  the  soul  of  the  votary 
i«  lilecl  with  a  plaeid  satisfaction.  By  degrees  he  is  sensible  of  a 
soft  and  not  unmusical  humnnng  in  his  ears,  at  every  pause  of  the 
a)nversat:on.  lie  seems  to  hin.self  to  wear  his  head  lighter  than 
usual  upon  his  shoulders.  Then  a  species  of  obscurity,  thinner 
than  the  finest  mist,  passes  before  his  eyes,  and  n.akes  him  see 
objects  rather  indistinctly;  the  lights  begin  to  dance,  and  appear 
aouwc;  a  gaiety  and  warmth  are  felt  at  the  same  time  about  iho 
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Drunkenness  is  a  physical  and  moral  degrada- 
tion.  As  the  use  of  liquors  have  become  general, 


heart  J  tlie  imagination  is  expanded,  anil  tilled  with  a  thousand 
delightful  images ;  he  becomes  loquacious,  and  pours  forth,  in 
enthusiastic  language,  the  thoughts  which  arc  born  as  it  were 
within  him.   Now  comes  a  spirit  of  universal  contentment  with 
himself  and  all  tbe  Avorld ;  he  thinks  no  more  of  misery :  it  is  dis- 
solved in  the  bhss  of  the  moment.   This  is  the  acme  of  the  fit— the 
ecstacy  is  now  perfect.    As  yet  the  sensorium  is  in  tolerable  order : 
it  is  only  shaken,  but  the  capability  of  thinking  with  accuracy  still 
remains.    About  this  time,  the  drunkard  pours  out  all  the  secrets 
of  his  soul;  his  quaUties,  good  or  bad,  come  forth  without  reserve ; 
and  now,  if  at  any  time,  the  human  heart  may  be  seen  into.    In  a 
short  period,  he  is  seized  with  a  most  inordinate  propensity  to  talk 
nonsense,  though  he  is  perfectly  conscious  of  doing  so ;  he  also  com- 
mits many  foolish  things,  knowing  them  to  be  foolish.  The  power 
of  volition,  that  faculty  which  keeps  the  will  subordinate  to  the 
judgment,  seems  totally  weakened.     The  most  dehghtful  time 
seems  to  be  that  immediately  before  becoming  very  talkative : 
when  this  takes  place,  a  man  turns  ridiculous,  and  his  mirth, 
though  more  boisterous,  is  not  so  exquisite.   At  first  the  intoxi- 
cation partakes  of  sentiment,  but  latterly  it  becomes  merely  animal. 
After  this,  the  scene  thickens.    The  ckunkard's  imagination  gets 
disordered  with  the  most  grotesque  conceptions ;  instead  of  mode- 
rating his  drink,  he  pours  it  down  more  rapidly  than  ever :  glass 
follows  glass  with  reckless  energy.    His  head  becomes  perfectly 
giddy ;  the  candles  burn  blue,  or  gi-een,  or  yellow,  and  where  there 
are  perhaps  only  three  on  the  table,  he  sees  a  dozen.   According  to 
his  temperament,  he  is  amorous,  or  musical,  or  quarrelsome.  Many 
possess  a  most  extraordinary  wit ;  and  a  gi-eat  flow  of  spirits  is  a 
general  attendant.    In  the  latter  stages,  the  speech  is  thick,  and 
the  use  of  the  tongue  in  a  great  measure  lost ;  his  mouth  is  half 
open,  and  idiotic  in  the  expression,  while  his  eyes  arc  glazed,  wa- 
vering, and  watery.   He  is  apt  to  fancy  that  he  has  offended  some 
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morality  lias  always  been  found  to  decline.  Rome 
was  lost  through  wine  and  luxuiy.    The  army  of 


one  of  the  company,  and  is  ricUculously  profuse  with  liis  apologies. 
Frequently  he  mistakes  one  person  for  another,  and  imagines  that 
some  of  those  before  him  are  intlividuals  who  are,  in  reality,  absent, 
or  even  dead.  The  nmscular  powers  are,  all  along,  much  affected : 
this  indeed  happens  before  any  great  change  takes  place  in  the 
mind,  and  goes  on  progi-essively  increasing;  he  can  no  longer  walk 
with  steadiness,  but  totters  from  side  to  side;  the  limbs  become 
powerless,  and  inadequate  to  sustain  his  weight.   He  is,  however, 
not  always  sensible  of  any  deficiency  in  this  respect;  and,  while 
exciting  mirth  by  his  eccentric  motions,  imagines  that  he  walks 
with  the  most  perfect  steadiness.    In  attempting  to  run,  he  con- 
ceives that  he  passes  over  the  ground  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
The  last  stage  of  ckunkenness  is  total  insensibility;  the  man 
tumbles,  perhaps,  beneath  the  table,  and  is  carried  away  in  a  state 
of  stupor  to  his  couch;  in  this  condition  he  is  said  to  be  dead 
drunk.   When  the  drunkard  is  put  to  bed,  let  us  suppose  that  his 
faculties  are  not  totally  absorbed  in  apoplectic  stupor;  Jet  us 
suppose  that  he  still  possesses  consciousness  and  feeling,  though 
these  are  both  disordered:  then  begins  'tbe  tug  of  war;'  then 
comes  the  misery  which  is  doomed  to  succeed  his  previous  rap- 
tures.  No  sooner  is  his  head  laid  upon  the  pillow  than  it  is  seized 
with  the  strangest  throbbing;  his  heart  beats  quick  and  hard 
agamst  the  ribs;  a  noise  Uke  the  distant  fall  of  a  cascade,  or  rush- 
ing of  a  river,  is  heard  in  his  ears:  sough-sough-sough,  goes 
the  sound.   His  senses  now  become  more  drowned  and  stupified. 
A  dim  recollection  of  his  carousals,  like  a  shadowy  and  indistinct 
dream,  passes  before  the  mind ;  he  still  hears,  as  in  echo,  the  cries 
and  laughter  of  his  companions;  wild  fantastic  fancies  accumulate 
thickly  around  the  brain  ;  his  giddiness  is  greater  than  ever,  and 
he  feels  as  if  in  a  ship  tossed  upon  a  heaving  sea.    At  last,  he  drops 
insensibly  into  a  profound  slumber.    In  the  morning  he  awakes  in 
a  high  fever ;  the  whole  body  is  parched ;  the  palms  of  the  hands. 
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HaiinllDal  is  said  to  have  been  less  subdued  by 
Scipio  than  by  the  wines  of  Capua  ;  and  Alex- 
ander, in  the  fumes  of  wine,  after  slaying  Clytus, 
(who  saved  his  life,)  and  burning  the  palace  of 
Persepolis,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of 
the  east,    died  of  intoxication,  in  his  thirty- 
third  year.    Notwithstanding,  however,  the  prac- 
tice of  drunkenness  in  antiquity,  it  is  but  just  to 
renuirk,  that  there  were  countries  that  viewed 
it  in  its  proper  light,  as  a  most  destructive  and 
abominable  vice.     The  Nervii  conceived  wine 
made  them  cowardly  and  effeminate.    The  Sjjar- 
tans,   as  I  have  before  observed,  held  drunk- 


in  particular,  are  like  leather.  His  head  is  often  violently  painful ; 
he  feels  excessive  thirst ;  while  his  tongue  is  white,  dry,  and  stiff. 
The  Avhole  inside  of  the  mouth  is  likewise  hot  and  consirictcti,  and 
the  throat  often  sore.    Then  look  at  his  eyes— how  sickly,  dull, 
and  languid  !  Tlie  fire,  which  first  lighted  them  up  the  evening  be- 
fore, is  all  gone ;  a  stupor,  like  that  of  the  last  stage  of  tkunkcnness, 
still  clings  about  them,  and  they  are  disagi-ccably  affected  by  the 
light.   The  complexion  sustains  as  great  a  change :  it  is  no  longer 
flushed  with  gaiety  and  excitation ;  but  pale  and  way-worn,  indi- 
cating a  profound  mental  and  bodily  exhaustion.    There  is  pro- 
bably sickness,  and  the  appetite  is  totally  gone.   Even  yet  the 
delirium  of  intoxication  has  not  left  him,  for  his  head  still  rings, 
his  heart  still  throbs  violently  ;  and  if  he  attempt  getting  up,  he 
stumbles  with  giddiness.    The  mind  also  is  sadly  depressed,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  previous  night  are  painfully  remembered. 
He  is  sorry  for  his  conduct,  promises  solemnly  never  again  so  to  com- 
mit himself,  and  calls  unpatiently  for  something  to  quench  his 
thirst.   Such  arc  tlie  usual  phcuouiena  of  a  fit  of  drunkcuncss." 
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enness  in  the  greatest  abhoneiice,  and  by  the 
Indians  it  was  viewed  as  a  species  of  insanity. 

In  book  the  ninth  of  the  Odyssey,  Polyphemus 
IS  represented  as  having  his  sight  destroyed  when 
nnder  the  influence  of  hquor. 


He  greedy  {jrasp'd  the  heavy  bowl, 


Thrice  drained  and  poured  the  dehige  on  his  soul, 


Then  nodding  with  the  fumes  of 


wme. 


Dropt  his  huge  head,  and  snorbg  lay  supine. 

Then  forth  the  vengeful  instrument  1  bring, 
Urged  by  some  present  God  they  swift  let  faU 
The  pointed  torment  on  the  visual  ball. 

In  book  the  tenth,  the  self-denial  of  Eiiryloclius 
preserved  him  from  the  vile  transformation  to 
which  the  intemperance  of  his  companions  sub- 
jected them. 

"  Soon  in  the  luscious  feast  themselves  they  lost, 
"  And  drank  oblivion  of  their  native  coast ; 
"  Instant  her  circling  wand  the  goddess  wives, 
"  To  hogs  transforms  them,  and  the  sty  receives." 

In  the  same  book,  the  tragical  end  of  Elpenor 
is  thus  described  : — 


u  n      ,   ■'^  vulgar  soul, 

Born  but  to  balif|uet,  ahd  to  drain  the  bowl. 
"  He  hot  and  careless  on  a  turret's  lieight, 
"  With  sleep  repaired  U.c  long  debauch  of  Wfiht; 
K 


"  The  sudden  tumult  stirred  him  where  he  lay, 
"  And  down  he  hasten'd,  but  forgot  his  way ; 
"  Full  headlong  from  the  roof  the  sleeper  fell, 
"  And  snapped  the  spinal  joint,  and  waked  hi  heU," 

The  drunkenness  of  Eiirytion,  one  of  the  cen- 
taurs, is  fatal  to  him,  and  to  the  whole  race— 

"  The  great  Eurytlon,  when  this  frenzy  stung, 

"  Pirithous'  robfs  with  frantic  riot  rung: 

"  His  nose  they  shortened,  and  his  ears  they  slit, 

"  And  sent  him  sobered  home  with  better  wit ; 

"  Hence  with  long  war,  the  double  race  was  curs'd, 

"  Fatal  to  all,  but  to  the  aggressor  first." 

In  the  twenty-second  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
Antinous,  who  had  reproached  Ulysses  as  made 
insolent  by  wine,  dies  himself  with  the  intoxicat- 
ing bowl  in  his  hand — 

"  High  in  his  hands  he  reared  the  golden  bowl, 
"  Ev'n  then  to  drain  it,  lengthened  out  his  breath; 
"  Changed  to  the  deep  the  bitter  draught  of  death ; 
"  Full  through  his  throat  Ulysses'  weapon  past, 
"  And  pierced  the  neck.  He  falls,  and  breathes  his  last." 

It  would  appear  that  some  men  have  lost  all 
regard,  all  respect  for  the  dignity  of  their  nature, 
by  yielding  to  that  detestable  vice  drunkenness, 
coupled  with  a  life  of  voluptuousness,  knowing 
how  opposed  they  are  to  nature's  dictates,  and 
holding  out  to  others  the  influence  of  their  exam- 
ples.  When  will  they  learn  wisdom  from  the 
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book  of  nature,  and  resist  those  impulses  which 
the  conviction  of  their  own  mind  must  tell  them 
are  wrong,  and  without  resistance  there  is  no 
chance  of  maintaining  that  degree  of  health  and 
vigour  so  essential  to  their  happiness  here?  for  so 
long  as  we  yield  ourselves  subservient  thereto,  or 
to  the  more  prevailing  influence  of  fashion  and 
custom,  the  enjoyments  of  which  are  fleeting, 
expire  soon,  extend  not  beyond  a  few  moments, 
we  shall  be  continually  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
ease, which  will  at  last  gather  strength,  and  in 
addition  to  the  destruction  of  our  own  health, 
entail  incalculable  miseries  on  our  offspring.* 

There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  folly  of 
the  present  age,  than  the  replies  made  to  any  re- 
monstrances regarding  the  mode  of  living,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  remarks  of  a  late  writer 
on  the  subject "  Explain  to  a  young  man  that 
"  wine  and  fermented  liquors  are  the  cause  of  the 
"  destruction  of  health  ;  that  they  produce  gout, 
"  consumption,  apoplexy;  convince  him  that  the 
"  wrinkled  visage,  the  bloated  and  sallow  counte- 
"  nance,  inflamed  eye,  the  faltering  tongue,  trem- 
"  bling  hand,  &c.  &c.  are  so  many  signs  of  indul- 

-  Matthew  Langsbcrg  used  to  exclaim,  "  If  you  wish  to  have  a 
shoe  made  of  durable  materials,  you  should  make  the  upper  leather 
of  the  mouth  of  a  hard  drinker,  for  that  never  lets  iu  watcK" 
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gence  in  stimulants ;  exi)lain  to  him,  that  water 
drinkers  are  never  depressed  with  such  deljility ; 
explain  to  him  that  nature  strengthens  the  con- 
stitution, not  by  alcohol,  but  by  rest,  by  sleep, 
and  by  food,  that  fermented  liquors  excite 
action,  without  supplying  expenditure ;  explam 
to  him,  that  faintness  is  the  collapse  consequent 
upon  unnatural  action  of  the  system;— he  will 
tell  you  that  health  and  strength  are  not  enjoy- 
ment ;  satisfy  him  that  wine  gives  a  man  no- 
'  thing ;  that  it  never  gives  him  knowledge  or 
'  wit ;  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  cultivate  his 
'  mind,  so  as  to  possess  that  confidence  with- 
'  out  wine,  which  wine  may  for  a  moment,  and 
'  only  for  a  moment,  produce ;— let  him  see  that 
'  this  is  all  delusion ;  that  he  knows  but  little 
'  of  our  nature ;— remind  him  that  hilarity,  only 
'  at  particular  hours,  is  sad  evidence  of  habitual 
'  gloom  ;— he  will  tell  you  he  is  content  with  the 
'  customs  of  his  ancestors,  and  he  will  do  at  Rome 
'  as  the  people  of  Rome  do." 
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WATER. 


Diluent  qualities  of  luater — The  opinion  that  some  of  the  properties 
of  water  are  deleterious,  erroneous— Water-drinkers  have  the 
keenest  appetites,  and  ivater  is  the  best  solvent-^Hoffnian's  opinion 
of  water. 


"  Nothing  like  simple  element  dilutes 

"  The  food,  or  gives  the  chyle  so  soon  to  flow  ; 

*'  But  where  the  stomach,  indolent  and  cold, 

"  Toys  with  its  duty,  animate  with  wine 

"  The  insipid  stream,  though  golden  Ceres  yields 

"  A  more  voluptuous,  a  more  spriglitly  drauglit, 

"  Perhaps,  more  active.    Wine  unmixed,  and  all 

"  Tlic  gluey  floods  that  from  the  vested  abyss 

"  Of  fermentation  spring,  with  spirit  fraught, 

And  furious  with  intoxicating  fire, 
"  Retard  concoction,  and  preserve  unthawed 
"  The  embodied  mass." 

Armsthon-g. 

WHEN  it  is  considered  what  large  quantities  of 
hquid  we  take  into  our  stomach,  and  that  it  is 
mostly  of  a  stimulating  nature,  and  in  progress 
of  time,  in  consequence  occasions  exhaustion  and 
debility  ;  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  that 
can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  that  natural  and  ex- 
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cellent  beverage  water,  is  the  absence  of  these 
sthmilating  properties  which  renders  it  inoffensive, 
and  suitable  to  every  variety  of  constitution.  It 
has  been  said  that  water  possesses  deleterious 
properties,  and  that  it  is,  in  consequence,  unfit  for 
the  drink  of  man ;  but  if  that  were  really  the  case, 
we  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  be  told  in  what  way  it 
operates  to  the  prejudice  of  the  health. 

I  have  taken  much  pains  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  such  assertions,  and  after  the  minutest 
inquiry,  have  found  that  such  is  not  only  not  the 
case,  but  that  the  vulgar  prejudice  that  water 
disagrees  with  some  constitutions,  and  does  not 
promote  digestion  so  well  as  wine,  beer,  or  spirits, 
is  entirely  unfounded.    The  propagation  of  the 
opinion,  doubtless,  emanated  from  those  who  pre- 
fer the  latter,  and,  I  think,  the  most  conclusive 
answer  is,  do  not  all  the  animals  of  the  earth 
drink  it Pure  water  evidently  braces  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  prevents  complaints  arising 
from  acrimony,  and  fulness  of  blood.    We  have, 
besides,  no  instance  on  record  of  any  person  hav- 
ing injured  his  health,  or  endangered  his  life,  by 
drinking  water  as  a  constant  beverage.    I  have, 
indeed,  known  persons  of  feverish  habits,  and 
suffering  a  perpetual  thirst,  drink  an  inunoderate 
quantity  of  water  to  allay  it,  which,  without  doubt, 
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is  improper ;  but  these  instances  are,  of  course, 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Water  is  considered  by  many  to  be  destitute  of 
nourishment ;  this  may  be  true,  but  it  possesses 
most  pure  balsamic  virtues,  and  contributes 
greatly  to  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  all 
sorts  of  food. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  water- 
drinkers  have  much  keener  appetites  than  those 
who  drink  beer.  Water  is  the  most  natural  and 
wholesome  of  all  drinks ;  it  quickens  the  appetite 
and  strengthens  digestion,  and  with  meals  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  other  beverage  should 
be  taken. 

Water,  of  all  liquors,  quenches  thirst  the  most 
readily,  and  effectually  supplies  the  waste  conti- 
nually sustained  by  the  blood  and  juices.  It  is 
also  considered  by  scientific  men  to  be  the  best 
solvent  and  diluent  of  our  solid  food,  as  it  does 
not  exhaust  the  vigour  of  the  stomach,  while  it 
strengthens  its  tone.  In  support  of  this  doctrine, 
that  excellent  physician  of  former  times,  Hoffman, 
said,  "  Pure  water  is  the  fittest  drink  for  persons 
"  of  all  ages  and  temperaments,  and  of  all  the 
"  productions  of  nature  or  art,  comes  the  nearest 
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"  to  that  universal  remedy  so  much  sought  after 
"  by  mankind,  but  never  hitherto  discovered." 
There  is  not  in  nature  any  diluent  that  can  be 
compared  with  the  aqueous  beverage;  for  the 
purposes  of  digestion,  no  liquid  is  so  valuable. 
Sensualists  would  have  it  thought  that  wine  is 
more  efficacious;  but,  although  it  is  more  exhi- 
larating, yet  it  is  well  known  to  have  the  con- 
trary effect,  and,  by  causing  fermentation,  rather 
retards  than  promotes  the  concoction  and  assi- 
milation of  the  solid  food.  I  shall  conclude  this 
chapter  on  water  with  the  following  anecdote  of 
the  late  celebrated  John  Hunter : — 

"  A  strong  ruddy-faced  farmer  had  a  disease 
which  induced  Mr.  Hunter  to  enjoin  a  total  ab- 
*'  stinence  from  fermented  liquors.  '  Sir,'  said 
*'  the  farmer,  '  I  assure  you  that  I  am  a  very 
"  temperate  man ;  I  scarcely  ever  exceed  three 
pints  of  ale  in  the  day,  and  I  never  touch 
"  spirits,'  '  But,'  said  Mr.  Hunter,  '  you  must 
"  now  drink  nothing  except  water.'  '  Sir,'  said 
"  the  farmer,  '  that  is  impossible ;  for  I  cannot 
*'  relinquish  my  employment,  and  you  know.  Sir, 
"  it  is  impossible  to  work  without  some  support.' 
"  Mr.  Hunter  perceiving  that  his  patient  was  not 
"  likely  to  be  readily  convinced,  inquired  how 
"  many  acres  of  land  he  cultivated,  and  what 
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number  of  them  was  arable.  He  next  asked 
liow  many  horses  were  kept  upon  the  farm,  and 
then  boldly  asserted  that  they  were  too  few  in 
number  for  the  quantity  of  land.  The  farmer 
maintained  that  they  were  sufficient,  but  was 
at  length  brought  to  confess  that  they  were 
wo7'ked  hard.  '  Allow  me  then,'  said  Mr. 
Hunter,  '  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  you  give 
them  to  drink  '?'  "  
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TEA. 


Contrary  opinions  of  physicians  concerning  tea — Tea  v'niversaUy 
drunk— Sedative  qualities  of  tea— Experiments  xvith  tea  made  on 
animals. 

PHYSICIANS  still  hold  contrary  opinions  upon 
the  properties  of  tea ;  some  contending  that  it  is 
perfectly  wholesome,  whilst  others  condemn  it  as 
in  the  highest  degree  pernicious  and  even  dele- 
terious, and  attribute  to  its  use  the  great  increase 
of  nervous  diseases.  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that 
the  whole  nation  should  be  still  undecided  upon 
the  properties  of  a  substance  they  are  daily  taking 
into  their  stomachs  as  an  article  of  food,  and  that 
upon  a  question  of  such  moment  they  should  de- 
rive no  satisfactory  information  from  those  whoso 
peculiar  province  it  is  to  guide  them  1 

As  tea  is  so  universally  drunk  by  all  classes  of 
society  in  this  country,  any  animadversions  upon 
its  use  will,  I  fear,  meet  with  but  little  attention, 
more  especially  when  it  is  advocated  by  so  many 
wi-iters ;  and  in  this,  as  upon  the  subject  of  intern- 
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perance,  when  opinions  are  opposed,  advantage 
will  be  sure  to  be  taken  of  any  plea  for  choosing 
the  side  most  agreeable  to  the  feeling  of  the  indi- 
vidual. As  no  nourishment  whatever  is  to  be 
derived  from  tea,  that  alone  ought  to  decide  its 
unfitness  to  be  drunk ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  is  not  only  useless  but  deleterious,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  its  use  should  be  so  general. 

If,  as  is  represented,  tea  has  stomachic  proper- 
ties, they  are  more  than  counteracted  by  its  sedative 
qualities :  it  diminishes  materially  the  sensibility 
of  the  nerves.  This  has  been  proved  by.  Doctors 
Smith,  Lettsom,  and  several  others,  who  have 
found  that  this  sedative,  concentrated  by  distilla- 
tion, acts  as  a  powerful  poison  on  insects  and  other 
small  animals,  and  will  occasion  violent  convul- 
sions even  in  a  dog. 

Doctors  Jones  and  others,  as  well  as  Dr.  Cullen, 
have  all  found  tea  to  be  a  powerful  sedative,  and 
consider  that  indigestion  in  this  country  is  greatly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  strong  tea.  Tea  is 
certainly  coloured  with  copper  in  a  carbonated 
state,  which  is  well  known  to  be  a  deadly  poison. 
It  IS  found  that  tea,  by  distillation,  yields  prussic 
acid  and  oil,  both  of  which  are  injurious  to  animal 
hfe ;  indeed,  a  single  drop  of  prussic  acid,  forced 
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into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  proved  ahuost  instan- 
taneously fatal.  The  leaves,  before  the  oil  is  dis- 
sipated by  drying,  are  admitted  to  be  unwhole- 
some by  its  cultivators  in  China.  Tea  made  too 
weak,  however,  operates  simply  as  warm  water, 
and  relaxes  the  nerves  of  the  stomach ;  if  made 
too  strong,  it  operates  on  the  nerves,  and  its 
ill  effects  from  taking  even  a  cup  or  two  are 
seriously  felt  by  nervous  persons. 
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INDIGESTION. 


Process  of  digestion  explained— Effects  of  qualiti)  and  qiiantHij  of 
food— Digestive  organs  of  the  greatest  iinportunce— Thirst  ex- 
plained—Gluttony and  epicurism— Digestive  fluids— Stomach  the 
focus  of  vitality— Solution  and  assimilation— A  countryman  and 
citizen's  mode  of  living  contrasted— Spices  and  savoury  stimulants 
injurious— Modern  cookery  an  enemy  to  digestion— Food  hy  the 
digestive  powers  converted  into  blood— Experiments  to  prove  par- 
ticular facts — Ancient  opinions  respecting  digestion. 


"  Of  deatli,  many  arc  tlie  ways  that  lead 

"  To  his  grim  cave-all  dismal ;  yet,  to  sense 

"  More  terrible  at  the  entrance  than  wi(hin. 

"  Some,  as  thou  sawest,  by  violent  stroke  shall  die; 

"  By  fire,  flood,  famine  ;  by  intemperance  more, 

"  In  meats  and  drinks,  which  on  the  earth  shall  bring 

"  Diseases  dire,  of  which  a  monstrous  crew 

"  Before  thee  shall  ajipear." 


NO  subject  can  be  more  sublime  tluui  that 
which  immediately  concerns  the  preservation  of 
life  ;  tlie  wonderful  power  of  vitality  acting  upon 
matter  giving  it  motion,  and  imposing  upon  it  func- 
tions which  are  performed  with  undeviating  regu- 
larity, must  be  considered  as  almost  miraculous. 
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Not  a  particle  of  matter  can  be  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  system,  unless  it  be  consonant  with  animal 
life,  without  serious  detriment ;  and  it  is  to  the 
occasional  insinuation  of  such  matter,  together 
with  certain  effluvia  which  sometimes  prevail, 
that  diseases  owe  their  origin  ;  the  fabric,  there- 
fore, of  the  human  body,  in  every  possible  view, 
must  fill  the  mind  with  wonder  and  astonishment- 
Its  powers  both  of  action  and  resistance  so  main- 
tain a  reciprocity,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  can  ever  permanently  obtain  the  ascen- 
dancy, and  the  perfect  accuracy  of  this  balance 
in  the  system  constitutes  the  state  that  we  call 
health. 

The  subject  therefore  of  digestion  ought  to  be 
understood,  in  some  degree,  by  every  class  of 
society ;  but  to  enter  into  its  minutiae  would  as 
much  perplex  and  confuse  the  mind  as  the  exami- 
nation of  the  laws  of  sympathy  (which  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained),  without 
proving  in  the  least  degree  useful.  Thus  far, 
however,  we  know  ])y  experience,  that  nothing 
but  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air  can  eftectually 
brace  and  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  stomach. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
food,  excess  in  the  latter  is  by  far  more  prejudi- 
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cial  and  dangerous  to  the  body  than  any  defect 
in  the  former.  The  body  is  not  nourislied  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  taken,  but 
according  to  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which 
it  is  digested ;  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  most 
essential  importance  to  the  health,  that  we  do 
not  exceed  the  quantity  that  the  stomach  can 
digest  with  ease ;  for,  besides  the  oppressive 
feelings,  it  subjects  us  to  many  disorders,  and 
retards  the  return  of  appetite.  Those,  therefore, 
who  wish  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  days, 
should  bestow  their  most  serious  attention,  and 
use  their  utmost  care,  to  preserve  unimpaired 
an  organ  upon  which  depends  the  health  of  the 
whole  system,  and  which  once  disordered  cannot 
be  restored  without  great  difficulty.  It  would  be 
foreign  to  my  purpose  to  describe  the  peculiar 
process  of  digestion,  or  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  aliment  from  the  time  it  enters  the  mouth  till 
it  reaches  the  heart  and  lungs  in  the  form  of 
blood,  with  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  its 
course,  more  particularly  as  the  members  of  the 
faculty  themselves  are  not  perfectly  agreed  in 
opinion  upon  this  process. 


No  part  of  the  animal  economy  possesses  so 
much  importance  as  the  organs  of  digestion,  for 
by  the  due  performance  of  the  duties  of  these, 
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existence  can  alone  be  preserved,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  body  be  maintained  in  ease  and 
comfort.  Digestion,  therefoi'e,  may  be  considered 
the  most  essential  function  of  animal  life  ;  when 
perfectly  performed  it  ensures  ease  and  health  ; 
when  otherwise,  it  occasions  the  deepest  misery  ; 
every  faculty  of  the  mind  is  affected  by  the  pro- 
cess, and  is  either  distressed  or  assisted  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  performed.  Food  is  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  waste  the  body 
is  continually  sustaining ;  the  aliment  received 
into  the  stomach  is  soon  formed  into  a  substance, 
which  medical  writers  call  chyme,  and  this  part 
of  the  digestive  process  is  termed  solution. 

When  the  food  becomes  of  a  suitable  consist- 
ence, it  passes  into  the  intestines,  the  nutritious 
portion  of  it  is  separated  and  called  chyle,  and 
passes  onward  to  form  blood.  The  mechanism  of 
nutrition,  however,  cannot  be  completely  explain- 
ed, by  reason  of  our  want  of  knowledge  how  each 
organ  operates  upon  the  aliment  presented  to  it, 
nor  in  what  manner  the  nutritious  portion  is  in 
the  end  absorbed  into  the  system,  so  as  to  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  body.  The  sensation  of  hun- 
ger arises  from  the  irritation  caused  by  a  fluid 
called  the  gastric  juice,  which  })hysiologists  have 
agreed  to  be  essential  to  the  process  of  digestion, 
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an  opinion  supported  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  cases  in  which  this  fluid  is  most  copiously  se- 
creted, the  food  is  most  completely  changed.  It 
is  this  fluid  acting  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach, 
that  is  said  to  cause  the  sensation  of  hunger. 

Besides  the  gastric  juice,  there  are  other  fluids 
subservient  to  digestion,  called  saliva,  intestinal, 
bile,  and  pancreatic.    It  is  quite  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  stomach,  being  the  focus  of  vitalit}^, 
has  most  laborious  duties  to  perform,  and  that  its 
interior  movements,  which  are  most  complicated, 
may  be  most  easily  deranged,  even  by  an  occa- 
sional deviation  from  nature.    Is  it  not  alarming 
to  reflect  that  men  will  subject  themselves  to  dan- 
gers so  evident  because  they  will  not  bestow  a 
moment's  thouglit,  or  give  themselves  the  shght- 
est  trouble,  to  inquire  how  far  a  departure  from 
nature  must  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  health, 
and  be  productive  of  disease.    I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  eating  little  and  often  is  not  judicious ; 
because,  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  is  evident 
that  the  stomach  must  require  its  intervals  of 
repose,  as  well  as  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  if 
fixed  periods  be  uniformly  set  apart  for  the  recep- 
tion of  our  food,  the  appetite,  from  habit  alone, 
^vill  return  periodically,  aiid  perfect  digestion  will 
lollow. 
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Thirst  is  mostly  occasioned  by  the  absence  of 
the  secretions  in  the  stomach,  or  cavity  of  the 
mouth ;  but  it  may  also  proceed  from  the  action 
of  the  food  in  the  stomach,  when  taken  in  large 
quantities,  or  altered  from  its  natural  state  by 
seasonings. 

Many  persons  imagine  that  the  digestive  powers 
are  not  carried  into  very  active  exertion  for  the 
digestion  of  liquids ;  which  opinion,  probably,  is 
the  cause  of  such  large  quantities  being  taken. 
In  this,  however,  they  are  in  error ;  for  it  has  been 
proved  that  liquids  require  as  much  labour  to 
digest  them  as  the  most  solid  food. 

There  is  little  difference  between  gluttony  and 
epicurism ;  the  one  being  an  ardent  desire  to  fill 
the  stomach  with  food,  without  discrimination, 
and  the  other  indulging  to  an  equal  excess,  but 
accompanied  by  a  nice  selection  for  the  more  im- 
mediate gratification  of  the  palate.    "  As  a  lamp 

is  choaked  by  a  superabundance  of  oil,  a  fire 
"  extinguished  by  excess  of  fuel,  so  is  the  natural 
"  heat  of  the  body  destroyed  by  intemperate  diet." 

Cicero  compares  temperance  to  a  bridle  of  gold, 
and  he  that  can  use  it  right,  said  he,  "  Ego  non 
"  simimis  viris  comparo  sed  simillimum  Deo 

judico^ 
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When  the  organs  of  Hfe,  particuhirly  those  of 
digestion,  decrease  in  their  power,  the  energies 
will  also  be  proportion  ably  diniinisiied  ;  for  all 
permanent  health  and  strength  must  be  derived 
from  a  sound  stomach  and  perfect  digestion  of 
the  food. 


It  is  shown  by  writers  on  the  subject  that  diges- 
tion may  be  aptly  divided  into  two  diflerent  pro- 
cesses, solution  and  assimilation.    Solution  takes 
place  in  the  stomach,  where,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  the  food  is  changed  into  a  pulp,  called 
chyme,  and  is  dissolved  according  to  its  greater 
or  less  solubility.   Assimilation  only  begins  when 
the  solution  has  already  taken  place,  and  consists 
in  the  taking  off  the  nutritious  particles  by  the 
absorbent  vessels  which  unite  them  with  the  blood. 
Assimilation,  therefore,  is  that  process  by  which 
the  aliment  is  as  it  were  animalized ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  animal  food  is  easiei- 
digested  than  vegetable,  as  being  already  more 
analogous  to  our  nature.    It  is  a  mistaken  idea 
to  suppose  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  nutri- 
tious matter  taken  into  the  body  the  sooner  it  will 
be  recruited ;  the  very  reverse  will  happen  :  for, 
if  the  digestive  powers  are  overloaded,  they  will 
be  weakened  and  rendered  unequal  to  their  duty, 
and  some  portion  will  probal>ly  remain  unassi- 

l2 
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milated,  whicli  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  cause 
derangement,  and  frustrate  the  purposes  in- 
tended. But,  on  the  contrary,  if  no  more  food 
be  taken  than  those  powers  can  easily  digest,  the 
frame  and  constitution  will  be  found  to  gather 
strength  from  day  to  day. 

It  is  frequently  considered  that  the  labour  of 
the  stomach  is  sufficiently  consulted  by  abstain- 
ing from  food  of  a  coarse  description,  and  such  as 
may  he  difficult  of  digestion.    Than  this  there  is 
no  greater  erior.    If  the  digestive  organs  aie 
only  equal  to  a  diet  peculiarly  prepared  for  them, 
it  is  the  consequence  of  our  own  folly.    Look  at 
the  hardy  countryman;  he  digests  all  sorts  of 
food,  however  condensed  and  solid,  at  which  the 
stomach  of  the  luxurious  citizen  recoils!  What  is 
the  cause'?  The  countryman  takes  uniform  active 
exercise,  rises  early,  retires  soon,  breathes  pure 
air,  and  leads  a  life  of  undeviating  regularity. 
The  citizen  spends  his  life  in  inactivity,  substi- 
tuting passive  for  active  exercise,  lies  in  bed  the 
best  part  of  the  morning,  retires  to  rest  when  the 
farmer  rises  to  labour,  breathes  impure  air,  and 
enervates  his  body  in  over-heated  rooms. 

Tlie  peculiar  injury  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
spices  and  savoury  stimulants  is,  that  they  acce- 
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lerate  the  action  of  the  bowels  too  much,  and 
liurry  the  food  imassimilated  through  tlie  ahmen- 
taiy  canal  too  rapidly  to  allow  the  work  of  the 
absoi'bents  to  be  })roperly  performed.  A  sound 
and  unvaried  state  of  digestion  is  of  the  most 
essential  consequence  to  the  attainment  of  old  age, 
and  the  vigorous  tone  of  the  digestive  organs 
ought  invariably  to  be  maintained  by  exercise, 
when  they  will  never  fail  to  assimilate  in  digesting 
the  coarsest  and  crudest  diet,  provided  quantity 
be  not  in  excess,  and  the  meal-times  regular. 
Mastication,  however,  of  our  food  is  a  great  help 
to  digestion.  The  ancients  laid  it  down  as  an 
indisputable  maxim,  that  he  who  did  not  chew  his 
food  well  was  an  enemy  to  his  own  life. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  ancient  writer  on  diet 
and  regimen,  that  "  tlie  useful  object  of  cookery 
"  is  to  render  aliments  agreeable  to  the  senses, 
"  and  of  easy  digestion ;  in  short,  to  spare  the 
"  stomach  a  drudgery,  which  can  be  more  easily 
"  performed  by  a  spit  or  stew-pan,  that  of  loosen- 
"  ing  the  texture,  or  softcniug  the  libres  of  tlie 

food,  and  which  are  essential  preliminaries  to 
^'  its  digestion."  If  it  be  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  tliat  digestion  is  facihtatod  by  modern  cook- 
ery, which  disguises  and  ahers  the  nature  of  all 
kuuls  of  food,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  author ; 
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because  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  natural  appetite, 
arising  from  exercise,  early  rising,  and  temper- 
ance, needs  no  stimulus,  and  only  accompanies  a 
stomach  of  sufficient  strength  to  digest  all  kiiid  of 
food  plainly  prepared,  without  the  artificial  aid  ol" 
modern  cookery.  In  the  case  of  an  invalid,  indeed, 
some  assistance  to  the  digestive  powers  may  be 
required,  but  my  arguments  are  directed  princi- 
pally to  the  healthy. 

Digestion,  therefore,  being  the  beginning  of  a 
process,  called  sanguification,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  convert  the  food  into  blood,  the  organs  ne- 
cessary for  its  due  performance  ought  to  be  kept 
in  the  most  perfect  unison,  and  their  due  regu- 
lation should  form  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  of  our  attention.  There  is  but  one  me- 
thod of  secui-ing  them  against  every  interruption, 
which  is  to  eat  and  drink  nothing  but  what  our 
observation  has  taught  us  perfectly  agrees  with 
them,  both  in  regard  to  quality  and  quantity ;  to 
take  regular  active  exercise;  to  rise  early,  and 
retire  soon  ;  to  govern  and  restrain  the  passions 
and  temper  ;  and  in  every  respect  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  nature. 

Some  kinds  of  food  are  found  to  require  a 
shorter  period  for  digestion  than  others,  arising 
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botli  from  their  own  nature,  antl  the  manner  in 
which  they  may  be  prepared. 

It  is  said  tlie  process  of  digestion  takes  about 
three  or  four  hours,  during  which  we  should  not 
take  any  additional  food.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
remark,  that  as  the  gastric  fluid,  when  the  sto- 
mach is  empty,  irritates  its  coats,  it  is  necessary 
to  replenish  this  ventricle  in  due  time,  otherwise 
it  will  suffer  injury  from  abstinence. 

It  is,  consequently,  evidently  improper  to  admit 
so  great  an  interval  between  the  meals  as  eight 
hours,  so  commonly  the  case,  with  the  modern 
practice,  of  breakfasting  at  nine  and  dining  at 
five  o'clock.  It  must  be  well  known  to  every  one 
who  has  considered  the  subject,  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach  have  such  an  intimate  con- 
nexion with  those  of  the  skin,  that  the  one 
cannot  be  affected  without  the  other  sustainiuff 
injury:  indeed  the  coats  of  the  stomach  have  an 
uninterrupted  continuity  with  the  external  skin. 

A  late  writer  on  digestion  says,  "  the  peculiar 
"  qualities  of  tlie  various  secreted  fluids  have  exer- 
"  cised  the  imaginations  of  many  physiologists, 
"  and  employed  the  thoughts  anrl  ingenuity  of 
"  many  philosophical  chemists,  to  analyze  them, 
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"  but  with  no  very  satisfactoiy  result."  The 
Ahniglity  Being  has  beautifully  adapted  tliem  to 
the  jDurpose  of  digestion,  and  in  the  healthy  state 
they  are  certain  to  answer  the  end. 

Experiments  made  to  prove  particular  facts  are 
very  numerous,  yet  none  have  proved  eminently 
beneficial ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ge- 
neral facts,  they  have  contributed  but  little  to 
our  information,  the  greater  number  seldom  coin- 
ciding with  each  other,  or  yielding  results  from 
which  any  useful  inference  may  be  drawn. 

Thus  Hippocrates  and  Empedocles  considered 
putridity  to  be  the  means  of  digestion. 

Galen  and  his  disciples  supposed  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  lieat. 

Grew  and  Santarelli,  that  digestion  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  spirits  from  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach. 

Boei'haavc  attempted  to  reconcile  the  opinions 
formed  before  his  time. 

Pringle  and  Macbride  stated  it  to  be  a  fermen- 
tative process. 
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Cheselden,  by  some  unknown  menstruum. 

Spallanzani  and  Reaumur  prove,  by  experiment, 
the  menstruum  to  be  gastric  juice. 

It  is  quite  clear  then,  that  we  must  be  content 
to  continue  under  these  uncertainties,  until  the 
phenomena  of  vitality  is  unsealed. 


In  whatever,  therefore,  consists  the  digestive 
process,  it  will  be  evident  to  all  who  have  be- 
stowed any  attention  upon  it,  that  it  cannot  pro- 
ceed without  the  aid  of  heat,  moisture,  and 
motion. 

Enough,  however,  of  the  principles  of  digestion 
are  known  to  enable  us  to  regulate  our  living;  for 
if  we  manage  our  constitution  with  care,  we  may 
frequently  disarm  disease  upon  its  first  attack,  by 
simply  dischai-ging  tlie  bowels,  regularity  in  which 
may  be  considered  the  basis  of  health  and  lono- 
life. 

The  advantage  of  a  person  being  acquainted 
with  the  pulse,  and  possessing  some  general  no- 
tions of  the  laws  of  digestion,  is  obvious,  as  it 
gives  him  opportunities  of  discovering,  in  time, 
any  defect  in  the  economy  of  his  health.  This  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  material  points  of  kuow^ 
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ledge  ;  for  wlien  tlie  fault  is  early  discovered,  it  is 
remedied  with  ease. 

Tlie  evacuations  of  the  body  should  neither  ex- 
ceed, or  fall  short  of,  once  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  ;  any  deviation  from  which  is  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  some  defect  in  the  digestive  process,  which, 
if  not  timely  remedied,  may  lead  to  serious  illness. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  books 
which  have  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  health 
—notwithstanding  the  number  of  contradictory 
opinions  with  which  those  books  abound — not- 
withstanding numerous  theorists  have  treated  with 
ridicule  all  rules  whatever,  it  cannot  still  be  dis- 
puted that  one  rule,  at  least,  is  deserving  of  obser- 
vation (a  rule  which,  by  the  way,  ought  to  be  inde- 
libly fixed  on  the  mind),  which  is,  never  on  any  ac- 
count to  suffer  inattention  to  the  regulation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  as  upon  that  alone  depends 
the  wonderful  process  of  assimilating  the  food  to 
the  blood.  This  rule  is  too  obvious  to  be  sus- 
pected of  imposition,  and  its  simplicity,  one  would 
suppose,  would  ensure  its  observance  ;  hwi  this, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  case,  for  it  is  as  im- 
possible for  those  who  arc  initiated  in  the  hal)its 
of  refined  society,  and  continue  to  follow  fashion  - 
able modes  of  living,  to  preserve,  unimpaired. 
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the  powers  of  digestion,  as  it  is  to  be  well  with- 
out so  preserving  them. 

While  the  due  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
primary  organs  of  tlie  stomach  and  bowels  is  ri- 
gidly attended  to,  morbid  accumulations  are  pre- 
vented, and  the  due  circulation  of  blood  in  its 
natural  course,  as  well  as  of  the  other  fluids 
throughout  the  minutest  vessels,  is  effectually 
maintained. 

The  true  and  only  means,  therefore,  of  ensuring 
health,  is  to  i-egulate  our  living  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exempt  us  from  requiring  the  aid  of  eitlier 
physician  or  medicine.  Tiiis  system  being  the 
system  of  nature,  every  man,  who  is  so  disposed, 
may  adopt  it. 
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PASSIONS. 


Unvaried  command  of  our  pasiions — Trifes  should  not  move  us — 
Effects  of  passion  on  the  mind — Body  and  mind  intimately 
connected. 


"  While  clioler  wovks,  good  friend,  you  may  be^wrong. 

"  Distrust  yourself,  and  sleep  before  you  figlit; 

"  'Tis  not  too  late  to-morrow  to  be  brave ; 

"  If  honour  bids,  to-morrow  kill  or  die. 

"  But  calm  advice  against  a  raging  fit 

"  Avails  too  little ;  and  it  braves  the  power 

"  Of  all  that  ever  taught,  in  prose  or  song, 

"  To  tame  the  fiend  that  sleeps  a  gentle  lamb 

"  And  wakes  a  lion.    Unprovok'd  and  calm, 

"  You  reason  well,  see  as  you  ought  to  see, 

"  And  wonder  at  the  madness  of  mankind." 

AnMsxnoNG. 

IT  is  of  the  most  essential  consequence  to  main- 
tain unvaried  command  over  our  passions.  Were 
it  generally  considered  what  serious  mischief  to 
the  health  arises  from  the  commotion  of  mind  re- 
sulting from  a  boundless  indulgence  of  saturnine 
and  angry  passions,  it  would  induce  every  one  to 
exercise  what  philosophy  he  possesses  in  the  con- 
trol of  them  ;  i'ov  the  excess  of  ungovcrned  pas- 
sion has  the  strongest  tendency  to  exhaust  the 
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vital  powers  :  it  impedes  tiie  process  of  digestion 
and  assimilation,  and  encourages  any  predisposing 
cause  to  disease  with  which  the  individual  maybe 
alFected.  Indeed  it  not  only  destroys  the  energy 
of  the  nervous  system,  ])ut  seriously  affects  ;t]ie 
appetite,  prevents  sleep,  and  undermines  the 
strongest  constitution. 

One  great  source  of  injury  to  the  health  is  an 
irritable  disposition,  particularly  if  excited  by 
trifles,  and  matters  of  little  or  no  moment ;  for 
over-exertion  or  anxiety  of  mind  disturbs  diges- 
tion infinitely  more  than  any  fatigue  of  body. 
There  are  persons  who  give  way  to  every  impulse 
of  passion  on  the  most  frivolous  occasions,  with- 
out at  all  seeming  aware  of  the  consequences.  A 
fretful  and  uneven  temper  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  derange  the  whole  animal  economy ;  for  none 
of  the  functions  of  the  body  proceed  with  the  re- 
quisite regularity  and  unifoi  inity  unless  the  mind 
enjoys  a  state  of  tranquillity,  nor  does  any  thing 
contribute  more  to  the  prolongation  of  life  than  a 
perpetual  equanimity  and  cheerfulness  of  dispo- 
sition.   There  is,  doul)tless,  great  difficulty  in  so 
armmg  ourselves  against  the  vicissitudes  and 
changes  of  fortune  as  not  to  experience  any  mate- 
rial disturbance  at  the  sad  reverses  which  many 
ot  us  are  destined  to  undergo ;  but  still  we  may 
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exert  a  degree  of  fortitude,  and  call  to  our  aid 
every  consideration  that  may  tend  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  onr  disappointment,  and  thus  maintain 
a  sufficient  tranquillity  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
health,  for  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than,  by 
yielding  to  excess  of  grief,  to  add  the  loss  of 
health  to  all  our  other  misfortunes. 

There  are  many  persons  whose  minds  receive 
impressions  of  religion  very  unfavourable  to  their 
tranquillity,  and  which,  by  acting  forcibly  on  their 
imaginations,  produce  an  excitement  bordering 
on  insanity,  accompanied  by  a  great  injury  to 
their  body.  Thus  erroneous  conceptions  of  reli- 
gion are  productive  of  the  greatest  misery, 

"  And  erief  destroys  wliat  time  awhile  would  spare." 

"  Pope. 

We  are  all  too  sensible  how  much  our  minds 
are  affected  with  pain  and  anxiety  from  external 
circumstances,  over  which  we  have  no  control, 
and  how  detrimental  this  state  of  feeling  is  to 
health.  This,  however,  may  be  much  alleviated, 
and  the  ill  effects  obviated,  by  great  moderation 
and  temperance  in  our  living ;  which,  by  fortify- 
ing the  health  of  the  body,  will  tend  greatly  to 
trancpiillize  the  mind,  and  will  thus  materially 
reduce  its  baneful  influence  on  the  bodily  func- 
tions. 
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The  soundness  of  the  body  contributes  essen- 
tially to  the  soundness  of  the  mind ;  for 

"  Mutually  thuy  need  each  other's  aid." 

When  the  mind  is  the  prey  of  care  and  anxiety, 
the  whole  system  becomes  disordered ;  it  is  there- 
fore of  the  utmost  consequence  that  we  should 
retain  it  in  as  equable  a  state  as  possible.  No- 
thing contributes  more  to  this  than  the  due  govern- 
ment of  the  temper,  which  prevents  many  occasions 
of  painful  and  injurious  excitement  from  trivial 
and  often  contemptible  causes.  An  even  temper 
is  essentially  necessary  to  health  and  longevity. 

Descartes  says,  "  The  mind  depends  on  the 
"  constitution  and  state  of  the  bodily  organs;  tor, 
"  as  temperance  conducts  us  to  tranquillity,  so 
"  uncontrolled  passions  lead  us  to  wickedness." 
Reason  and  observation  bear  ample  testimony  of 
this  fact. 

Plato  likewise  held  that  the  body  and  mind 
should  be  reciprocally  employed  together. 

The  intimate  connexion,  therefore,  between  the 
body  and  the  mind  ought  to  engage  our  most  se- 
rious attention ;  for,  as  the  energies  of  the  one 
depentl  in  so  great  a  measure  on  the  vigour  anti 
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health  of  the  other,  tlieir  perfect  unison  is  abso- 
hitely  requisite.  If,  therefore,  we  suffer  our  botly 
to  be  enervated  by  sensuality,  the  mind  also  will 
lose  its  powers,  become  enfeebled,  and  incapable 
of  governing  and  directing  our  actions  with  pro- 
priety. How  remarkably  easy  it  is  for  the  con- 
stitution to  forego  any  particular  diet,  whenever 
the  mind  is  sufficiently  fortified  to  resist  the  desire. 

Notwithstanding  a  man  may  be  ever  so  mode- 
rate in  his  diet  and  regular  in  his  exercise,  yet,  if 
he  yield  to  the  influence  of  violent  and  improper 
passions  and  aflections,  he  may  sustain  an  injury 
that  will  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  good 
derived  from  the  moderation  and  government  of 
his  appetites. 

Plutarch  possessed  clear  and  rational  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  preserving  and  prolonging  human 
life,  the  truth  of  which  he  confirmed  by  his  own 
experience  during  a  series  of  many  years.  He 
advises  to  keep  the  head  cool  by  temperance,  and 
the  feet  warm  by  exercise ;  not  immediately  to 
take  medicine  on  every  slight  indisposition,  but 
rather  to  let  nature  relieve  herself.  Much  learn- 
ing is  impressed  in  these  golden  precepts,  which 
will  be  valuable  as  long  as  human  nature  remains 
the  same. 
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MEDICINE  AND  MEDICAL  MEN. 


Mystery  in  Medicine— Quacks— Prevention  of  disease  not  the 
province  of  medical  men— Disagreements  of  Physicians— Eva- 
sion of  direct  answers  hy  medical  men— Medicine  taken  without 
knowledge  of  its  properties,  though  food  is  rejected  when  its 
nature  is  not  knoivn— Chronic  diseases  the  result  of  an  irregular 
^ift—The  effects  of  Tonics,  Sfc,  explained— Medicine  opposed 
to  diet  and  regimen— Various  forms  of  disease— Blue  pill, 
calomel,  ^-c.—An  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  "  yft  nothing 
untried  to  recover  a  patient"— Sudden  deaths— Matters  relating 
to  health  viewed  as  a  secondary  consideration— Immediate  relief 
hy  medicine  without  regard  to  the  ultimate  consequences— Con- 
troversies of  medical  men— Greater  enemies  to  ourselves  than 
are  all  our  other  foes— Constitution  shook  to  the  foundation-^ 
Medicine  inimical  to  the  hody— Diseases  disar^ned  of  their 
power  by  an  adherence  to  nature's  laws— Quantity  of  Drugs 
consumed  in  this  country  compared  with  other  nations— Hete- 
rogeneous compounds  of  food,  .^c-— Frequent  repetition  of 
Medicine  never  produces  health— Neto  diseases  since  ititempe^ 
ranee  has  prevailed-Ancient  poets'  eulogies  on  health— Con- 
trary opinions  of  medical  men-Present  society  encourage  the 
Faculty— Medicine  not  established  on  f  xed  principles -Mr. 
Abernetky's  general  advice  to  his  patients  considered— Account 
of  the  interior  of  the  hody— Medicine  often  brings  on  the  very 
disorder  to  prevent  which  it  was  taken. 


"  The  first  physicinns  by  debauch  wore  made, 
"  Excess  began  and  sloth  sustains  the  trade. 
"  By  chiicc  our  long-lived  lathers  earu'd  their  food, 
"  Toil  strung  the  nerves,  and  purified  the  blood  ; 
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"  But  wc,  their  sons,  a  j)ampcr'd  race  of  men, 
"  Are  dwindled  down  to  tiirecscore  years  and  ten. 
"  Better  to  linnt  in  fields  for  health  unbought, 
"  Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught. 
"  The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend ; 
"  God  never  made  his  work  for  men  to  mend .' ' 

DUYDEir. 


MYSTERY  forms  the  very  essence  of  the  science 
of  medicine,  and  gives  it  that  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men  which  it  is  the  interest  of  its  pro- 
fessors to  maintain,  and  of  which  were  it  stripped 
it  would  sink  to  the  level  of  other  sciences,  and 
be  valued  only  in  proportion  to  its  utility.  While 
medical  legerdemain  is  practised  by  many  of  the 
profession,  and  the  veil  of  mystery  cast  over  it, 
confidence  can  never  exist,  nor  can  the  really 
learned  and  honest  professor,  who  sincerely 
labours  for  the  benefit  of  the  invalid,  ever  obtain 
that  estimation  he  deserves ;  but  the  field  is  left 
to  the  delusions  of  unprincipled  quacks,  who 
practise  upon  .the  credulity  of  the  multitude,  to 
the  destruction  of  their  health  and  the  opprobrium 
of  the  science. 

How  many  are  there,  of  all  classes,  who  not 
only  pretend  to  common  sense,  but  even  to  some 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, who  put  faith  in  the  pretensioiis  of  patent 
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and  quack  medicines,  and  actually  propagate  the 
absurdity  that  the  same  remedy  will  cure  dis- 
orders of  the  most  opposite  natures,  though  nei- 
ther the  impostor  that  sells  it,  nor  the  dupe  that 
purchases  it,  will  pretend  that  one  kind  of  diet  is 
good  for  all  constitutions. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  any  person  can  be 
found  to  give  countenance  to  so  gross  an  absur- 
dity as  that  one  and  the  same  remedy  should  be 
capable  of  restoring  the  tone  of  the  fibres  when 
they  are  relaxed,  and  I'elax  them  when  too  riaid : 
that  it  should  give  substance  to  the  fluids  when 
too  watery,  and  again  liquify  them  when  they  are 
too  viscid ;  that  it  should  calm  the  nerves  in  a 
state  of  preternatural  excitement,  and  restore  to 
them  their  proper  sensibility  when  too  inert. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  men  should  be  so  weak  as 
to  pour  drugs,  of  the  properties  of  which  they 
know  little,  into  their  bodies— of  the  nature  of 
which  they  know  /m— upon  the  faith  of  some 
ignorant  presuming  quack  1:    It  surely  can  only 
require  a  moment's  reflection  to  perceive  the 
absurdity  of  attempting  to  oppose  a  variety  of 
diseases  by  one  and  the  same  remedy.  Strange, 
however,  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  persons' 
who  in  every  other  respect  appear  endowed  with 
good  sense,  yet  do  not  scruple  to  confide  tlieir 
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health  to  apothecaries  and  quacks,  whose  igno- 
rance is  only  equalled  and  indeed  concealed  hy 
their  effrontery.  They  are  induced  by  imposing 
advertisements  to  receive  into  their  bodies  the 
most  dangerous  compounds,  although  this  venj 
advertisement  sets  forth  that  the  same  medicine 
is  applicable  to  almost  every  other  disease  that 
can  be  named,  however  opposite  to  the  one  for 
which  they  are  taking  it,  and  suitable  to  every 
constitution,  differing  however  widely  from  their 
own.  They  must  be  weak  indeed  to  yield  their 
judgments  to  pretensions  so  absurd. 

Many  impostors  in  the  medical  art  owe  their 
celebrity  not  so  much  to  any  judgment  of  their 
own  as  to  the  want  of  it  in  others.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  may  exemplify  this  weakness  :— 

"  Prithee,  doctor,"  said  an  old  acquaintance  to 
a  celebrated  empiric,  who  was  standing  at  his  own 
door,  "  how  is  it  that  you,  whose  origin  I  so  well 
"  know,  should  have  been  able  to  obtain  more 
"  patients  than  almost  all  the  regular-bred  phy- 
"  siciansr'  "  Pray,"  says  the  quack,  "  how  many 
"  persons  may  have  passed  us  whilst  you  put  your 
"  question?"  "  About  twenty?"  "  And  pray  how 
"  many  of  those  do  you  suppose  possessed  a  com- 
"  petent  share  of  common  sense?"  "  Perhaps  one 
"  out  of  the  twenty."  "  Just  so,"  says  the  doctor, 
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"  and  that  one  applies  to  (he  regular  physician, 
"  whilst  I  and  my  brethren  pick  up  the  other  nine- 
"  teen." 

It  is  the  admitted  duty  of  a  physician  to  endea- 
vour to  remove  disease  whenever  it  appears.  It 
should  also  be  his  duty  to  give  a  solid  reason 
for  every  step  he  takes,  and  for  every  method 
he  employs  in  the  treatment  thereof;  but  it  is 
considered  quite  out  of  his  province  to  advise  or 
warn  his  patients  how  it  may  be  prevented  ;  for 
were  he  to  do  that,  he  would  soon  find  very  little 
occasion  for  his  future  services.  If  persons  would 
but  consider  that  medical  men  only  regard  dis- 
eases in  their  actual  manifestation,  they  would 
feel  how  much  more  competent  they  themselves 
must  be  to  administer  to  their  own  disorders  ;  for 
Dr.  Paris,  a  late  writer  on  health,  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  wine,  candidly  confesses,  "  that 
"  whatever  opinion  physicians  may  have  formed, 
"  as  to  the  evils  or  advantages  consequent  upon 
"  the  invention  of  wine,  they  are  not  called  upon 
"  to  defend  it :  their  object  is  to  direct  remedies 
"  for  the  cure  of  those  diseases  which  assail  man, 
"  as  they  find  Mm  in  the  habits  of  society,  not 
"  as  he  might  have  heen,  had  he  continued  to 
"  derive  his  nourishment  from  the  roots  of  the 
"  earth,  and  his  drink  from  its  springs." 
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Hippocrates  says,  that  with  regard  to  food, 
"  if  a  man  give  these  things  no  consideration, 
"  and  is  ignorant  of  them,  how  can  he  iinder- 
"  stand  the  diseases  of  men'?  for  by  every  one 
"  of  these  the  body  is  affected  and  changed, 
"  either  in  one  manner  or  in  another,  and  of  these 
"  is  the  whole  of  hfe  com.posed,  in  health,  conva- 

lescence,  and  in  sickness."    It  is  not  at  all 
unfrequent  to  hear  physicians  disagree  about 
the  cases  of  their  patients;  one  holding  one 
opinion,  another  another,  while  a  third  declares 
them  hoth  mistaken.    Is  not  this  circumstance 
alone  conclusive  1     Ought   any  human  being 
to  subject  himself  to  the  consequences  of  such 
obvious  contradictions,  when  it  is  in  his  power  to 
avoid  it and  that  it  is  in  his  power  is  evident, 
because  the  few  diseases  incident  to  human  na- 
ture, where  temperance  is  observed,  are  of  such 
a  character  as  not  to  require  the  aid  of  a  physi- 
cian, and  should  one  be  called  in,  the  efficacy  of 
his  advice  would,  most  likely,  be  the  result  of 
chance,  as,  let  him  adopt  what  course  of  treat- 
ment he  would,  it  might  probably  be  directly  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  others  in  the  profes- 
sion, equally  learned  with  himself. 

One  of  the  most  important  rules  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health  is,  ourselves  to  regulate  in  a 
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proper  manner  the  alvine  evacuations,  and  not  fly 
for  a  doctor,  or  to  medicine,  the  moment  the  sto- 
mach is  a  Httle  disordered,  \,nt  have  recourse  to 
regimen  and  diet,  which  will  seldom  fail  to  set  it 
to  rights. 

There  is  an  important  distinction  between  things 
known  and  things  not  understood.  How  fre- 
quently do  some  medical  men  evade  giving  direct 
answers  to  questions  put  to  them,  as  affects  the  due 
regulation  of  the  body '?  and,  if  urged  to  a  reply, 
how  often  do  they  prognosticate  that  which  never 
takes  place'?  Every  expectation,  therefore,  raised 
only  to  end  in  disappointment,  is  a  deception  on 
the  part  of  him  who  excites  it ;  and  when  that  is 
the  case,  candour  and  judgment  may  well  be  called 
in  question. 

The  faculty  would  do  much  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  profession,  by  laying  aside  pedantiy 
and  mystification.  Why  should  not  the  diseases 
incident  to  the  human  body  be  treated  of  in  an 
intelligible  manner  ?  Why  should  any  individual 
subject  himself  to  the  prejudices  of  a  medical  man, 
when,  by  a  small  portion  of  study,  he  might 
qualify  himself  to  combat  with  any  diseases  with 
which  he  may  be  afflicted  1  or  rather,  why  should 
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he  not  proceed  in  the  simple  and  temperate  course 
of  nature,  with  undeviating  regularity,  which 
would  effectually  preclude  the  necessity  of  any 
application  to  medicine  whatever  1:  We  should 
thus  be  enabled  to  distinguish  with  accuracy  be- 
tween those  just  rules  for  practical  conduct,  in 
case  of  emergency,  and  the  illusory  expedients  of 
conjectural  hypothesis.  There  are  persons  who 
will  not  scruple  to  take  medicine  of  known  dele- 
terious properties,  while  they  hesitate  to  take  food 
with  the  nature  of  which  they  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted.  Voltaire,  who  was  thoroughly  versed 
in  medicine,  said,  "  Let  your  physic  be  nature  : 
it  is  she  who  does  the  whole." 

Were  we  to  exercise  common  prudence,  after 
having  conformed  to  nature's  rules,  we  should 
perceive  how  little  is  required  to  enable  us  to  re- 
pair the  injury  brought  on,  even  by  long  con- 
tinuance in  gross  error. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  faculty,  that  the  diseases 
called  chronic  constitute  the  greater  part  of  human 
ills,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  these  diseases  are 
commonly  the  result  of  our  improper  living,  and, 
therefore,  owe  their  origin  to  our  own  folly.  Pain 
and  distemper  are  inflicted  upon  us  as  a  punish- 
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ment  for  our  imprudence;  but,  notwithstanding 
we  have  the  consequences  befoj'e  our  eyes  almost 
daily,  yet  they  appear  to  create  in  us  little  or  no 
concern,  because  we  have  become  so  wedded  to 
our  pernicious  indulgences,  that  we  shut  our  eyes 
against  every  warning  that  ought  to  induce  us  to 
abandon  them. 

As  the  entire  cure  of  any  particular  disease  is, 
at  all  times,  even  with  the  most  eminent  of  the 
faculty,  a  very  precarious  matter,  is  it  not  desir- 
able to  follow  a  line  of  life  which  will  secure  the 
body  from  attacks  of  every  kind,  and  even  dimi- 
nish the  evils  of  those  which  are  incident  to  the 
human  frame ;  for  most  disorders  emanate  with 
luxury  and  ease. 

If  medicine  be  used  without  a  powerful  cause, 
the  chance  of  its  doing  evil  is  greater  by  far  than 
that  of  its  doing  good,  and  it  not  unfrequently 
brings  on  the  disorders  we  are  seeking  to  avoid. 
I  have  been  witness  to  many  instances,  in  which 
medicine  has  proved  seriously  injurious,  and  have 
seen  those,  who  have  been  weak  enough  to  hope 
for  benefit  from  its  administration,  m  a  sacrifice 
to  its  destructive  properties. 


It  is  true  the  tonics,  the  bracers,  the  volatiles, 
<Sfc.  of  the  laboratory  of  a  medical  uum,  will, 


sometimes,  accelerate  the  circulation  for  a  short 
period ;  but  these  stimulants  soon  lose  their  power, 
and  those  who  have  frequent  recourse  to  them 
must  be  content  to  submit  to  an  increasing  repe- 
tition of  the  dose,  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives. 

From  idleness  and  luxury  spring  a  numerous 
train  of  diseases,  to  which  men  in  earlier  ages 
were  strangers.  The  diseases  incident  to  the  hu- 
man frame  (while  nature  holds  her  sway)  are  of 
such  a  kind,  that  the  most  simple  remedies  will 
remove  them.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  people  of 
Rome,  when  without  a  physician  for  six  hundred 
years,  never  were  in  a  more  healthy  state.  The 
recourse  to  medicine  on  every  trifling  occasion,  in 
time  destroys  its  effect,  and  deprives  us  of  the 
advantages  of  its  aid  in  cases  in  which  it  7nighf 
have  proved  otherwise  beneficial :  but  medicine 
is,  in  almost  all  cases,  to  be  dreaded  ;  and,  indeed, 
its  introduction  into  the  system  has  been  proved 
to  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  dangerous,  nor 
ought  it  ever  to  be  employed,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  except  in  pressing  and  desperate  occa- 
sions. AH  that  is  generally  wanted,  is  diet  and 
regimen. 

Diseases  have,  indeed,  become  so  very  nume- 
rous, and  assume  forms  so  various,  that  the  fa- 
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culty  is  almost  at  a  loss  to  know  what  mode  of 
treatment  to  adopt.  In  almost  all  cases  they  ad- 
mhiister  the  same  medicine — calomel  or  Aber- 
nethy's  blue  pill.  These,  in  many  cases,  are 
insufficient^  often  unavailing,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  injurious.  How  often  do  we  hear  dis- 
eases pronounced  incurable  by  professional  men, 
after  they  have  poured  down  their  patients'  throats 
every  specie  of  poisonous  drug  that  has  a  place 
in  the  apothecary's  shop,  and  thus  thousands  are 
left  to  suffer  from  diseases  brought  on  by  their 
own  indiscretions'?  The  most  efficacious  mode 
of  relief  is  by  the  adoption  of  a  proper  regimen, 
and  conforming  generally  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
At  any  rate,  is  it  not  the  most  prudent  course  ? 
there  being  no  infallible  rule  laid  down,  by  medi- 
cine, for  the  cure  of  diseases  ai'ising  from  our 
own  indiscretions. 


The  advocate  of  any  particular  remedy  (of 
which  there  are  many  new  ones)  for  the  cure  of 
diseases  occasioned  by  excess,  of  course,  at- 
tributes the  recovery  of  his  patient  to  the  virtue 
of  the  nostrum ;  but  should  the  patient,  instead 
of  recovering,  sink  under  it,  his  death  is  attri- 
buted solely  to  the  uncontrollable  power  of  the 
disease.  An  opponent  to  this  new  remedy,  on  the 
contrary,  maintains  the  death  to  be  attributable 
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solely  to  the  pernicious  properties  of  the  medicine, 
while  a  recovery,  should  it  take  place,  will  be 
considered  wholly  as  the  consequence  of  nature's 
having  given  the  constitution  strength  enough  to 
resist  its  deleterious  effects.* 

Another  evil  arising  from  the  ill-judged  confi- 
dence in  the  powers  of  medicine  (of  the  folly  of 
which  I  hope  fully  to  convince  my  readers)  is,  in 
the  circumstance  of  persons  consoling  themselves, 
on  the  death  of  a  friend  or  relation,  with  the  idea 
that  the  deceased  had  had  the  benefit  of  the 


*  The  following  anecdote  of  a  deservedly  eminent  physician, 
notwithstanding  it  may  have  been  frequently  related,  is  here  so 
much  in  point,  that  I  cannot  forbear  repeating  it :— The  doctor 
happened  to  be  sent  for  one  evening,  after  having  indulged  at  a 
convivial  meeting,  so  that  by  the  time  he  had  been  whirled  to  his 
patient's  door,  he  was  very  ill  qualified  to  decide  in  a  case  of  dif- 
ficulty. Having  made  shift  to  reach  the  drawing-room,  and  see- 
ing a  lady  extended  on  sofa,  assisted  by  a  female  attendant,  he, 
by  a  sort  of  mechanical  impulse,  seized  her  hand,  but  finding 
himself  utterly  unable  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  case,  he  exclaimed, 

u  J)  [1  drunk  by  G — d,"  (meaning  that  he  was  in  that  unfit 

state,)  and  immediately  made  the  best  retreat  he  was  able.  Feel- 
ing rather  awkardly  at  this  adventure,  he  was  not  impatient  to 
renew  his  visit ;  but  being  sent  for  on  some  other  occasion,  he 
took  courage,  and  was  preparing  an  apology,  when  the  lady  pre- 
sently removed  his  apprehensions,  by  whispering  these  words  in 
liis  car,  "  My  dear  doctor,  how  could  you  find  out  my  case  so 
immediately  the  other  evening  ?  It  was  certainly  a  proof  of  your 
^kill ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  not  a  word  more  on  that  subject." 
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atteiidaiicc  of  some  eminent  practitioners,  who 
left  nothing  untried  to  recover  the  patient ;  mean- 
ing hy  that,  that  if  quantity  of  medicine  could 
have  saved  him,  he  had  had  every  possible 
chance,  as  prescription  upon  prescription  was 
written,  and  dose  upon  dose  poured  in ;  and  from 
this  they  derive  their  satisfaction.  But  the  real 
truth  is,  that  a  (juantity  of  powerful  medicine 
poured  into  the  body  greatly  weakens  the  powers 
of  nature,  and  at  a  time  too  when  she  stands  most 
in  need  of  all  her  strength.  The  deceased  would 
have  had  a  much  better  chance  of  living,  had  he 
taken  no  medicine  at  all.  Unless  the  disease 
with  which  he  was  afflicted  was  alarmingly  criti- 
cal and  desperate,  the  safest  remedy  would  have 
been  to  have  adopted  a  proper  regimen,  and  to 
have  trusted  the  rest  to  nature. 

In  short,  if  we  fortify  ourselves  with  a  know- 
ledge of  our  own  bodies,  we  had  better  at  all 
times,  except  in  cases  of  infection  or  in  acute 
diseases,  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  our  own 
good  sense  for  the  preservation  of  our  health,  by 
an  adherence  to  regimen  and  diet,  than  put  any 
confidence  in  medicine. 

The  emperor  Adrian  ordered  it  to  be  written 
upon  his  sepulchre  that  he  perished  by  the  mul- 
titude of  his  physicians. 
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It  is  very  rare,  in  this  age  of  luxury,  to  fiad 
either  male  or  female  addicted  (although  but  in 
a  slight  degree)  to  intemperance  or  indolence 
who  reach  the  period  of  even  middle  life^  with- 
out an  attack  of  disease  of  some  kind  or  other, 
arising  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  body.  For, 
to  be  in  perfect  health  it  is  impossible  that  either 
pain,  sorrow,  or  complaints  of  any  kind,  should 
be  known. 

How  frequently  do  we  hear  of  sudden  deaths 
happening  to  those  persons  who,  perhaps,  of  all 
others,  entertain  the  least  expectation  of  it.  These 
are  mostly  persons  of  indolent  and  intemperate 
habits,  and  who  living  freely,  lay  aside  all  fear 
of  danger,  and  rely  upon  the  strength  of  their 
constitution  to  overcome  every  thing.  We  are 
not  moved  by  these  fatal  warnings  to  reflection  ; 
we  continue  to  go  on,  till  at  last,  if  the  same  me- 
lancholy end  does  not  overtake  us,  we  at  least 
fall  a  prey  to  infirmities  and  diseases,  which  must 
as  inevitably  shorten  our  career. 

Matters  relating  to  health  are  very  frequently 
viewed  by  us  as  subjects  of  secondary  considera- 
tion, while  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  implicitly 
by  the  customs  and  fashion  of  the  day.  What 
can  bespeak  this  surrender  of  the  understanding 
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more  completely  tliaii  the  general  habit  of  re- 
ceiving into  our  bodies  the  strongest  poisons'? 
We  take  calomel  almost  as  indifferently  as  we 
would  our  wine ;  and,  however  quick  our  sensi- 
bility may  be  in  the  general  affairs  of  life,  we 
fail  to  try  this  question  by  the  rules  of  common 
sense;  otherwise  we  should  soon  find  out  that 
mercury,  in  all  its  preparations  and  in  every 
shape,  is  in  the  highest  degree  inimical  to  the 
human  constitution,  and  that  poisonous  minerals 
were  never  intended  by  nature  for  the  regulation 
of  the  human  frame,  or  the  restoration  of  it  to 
health. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  nervous  persons, 
who  are  particularly  addicted  to  the  habit  of 
trying  and  taking  every  species  of  quack  medi- 
cine the  moment  it  appears  advertised,  to  discard 
it  as  soon  as  its  composition  is  made  known,  and 
fly  to  another ;  as  though  the  virtue  rested  en-; 
tirely  in  the  mystery. 

From  long  experience,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  regularity  in  diet  and  exercise,  with  early 
rising,  will  most  certainly  ensure  that  regularity 
of  the  body  wliich  will  render  medicine  of  every 
kind  quite  unnecessary. 
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An  honest  physician,  when  called  in,  doubtless 
does  every  thing  in  his  power  to  reheve  a  patient, 
and  in  his  conscience  administers  such  remedies 
as  he  beheves  calculated  for  that  purpose,  and  in 
some  cases  with  success ;  but  must  it  not  be  evi- 
dent that  when  powerful  deleterious  medicines  are 
thrown  into  the  system,  and  fail  of  curing,  they 
must  of  necessity  do  harm. 

The  ground  of  the  evil  is,  that  medical  men 
in  general  overlook  the  effects  which  medicine 
may  ultimately  produce  on  the  constitution,  and 
confine  their  attention  entirely  to  their  procuring 
immediate  relief ;  and  from  the  same  cause,  and  also 
from  ignorance,  persons,  who  are  not  physicians, 
expose  themselves  to  the  consequences  of  violent 
remedies,  when  very  simple  means  are  quite 
within  their  power,  and  would,  in  many  instances, 
prove  safe  and  successful ;  for  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  an  indisputable  axiom,  that  poison  never  can 
be  a  safe  or  good  medicine. 

Dr.  Trotter  observes  that,  "  it  is  true,  death 
"  is  seldom  put  down  to  nervous  disorders  ;  but  if 
"  constant  pain,  mental  disquietude,  and  appre- 
"  hension  of  dying,  are  to  be  considered  as  evils 
"  in  this  stage  of  existence,  then  are  nervous  af- 
"  flictions  to  be  held  as  the  chief  cause  of  them 
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and  almost  all  the  iiifirniities  of  the  present  day, 
^vhich  are  consequent  upon  excess,  are  considered 
either  as  nervous  or  liver  complaints.  One  phy- 
sician says,  "  there  is  no  remedy  to  be  found  for 
"  them,  but  in  the  taking  of  calomel,  or  prepa- 
"  parations  of  mercury,  in  some  shape  or  other  ;" 
another,  that,  "  according  to  his  experience,  a 
"  very  large  majority  of  those  maladies  are  not 
"  liver  complaints,  but  properly  functional  de- 
"  rangemcnts  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal ; 
*'  the  liver  being  affected  secondarily  and  sym- 
"  pathetically,  and  so  far  from  requiring  large 
"  and  repeated  doses  of  mercury,  for  the  resto- 
*'  toration  of  its  healthy  functions,  that  they 
"  can  be  permanently  established  by  the  use  of 
"  means  directed  to  correct  the  rigid  morbid  af- 
"  fection.  Among  these  means,Ve  shall  see  that 
"  mercury  is  not  always  admissible,  even  in 
"  minute  doses,  and  that  in  large  ones  it  is  iuva- 
"  riably  pernicious." 

Now  this  is  only  one  out  of  innumerable  in- 
stances of  the  contrariety  of  opinions  among 
medical  men,  who  universally  adopt  methods  of 
cure  as  opposite  to  each  other  as  the  doctrines  of 
their  respective  theories.  That  there  should  be  so 
little  ground  for  confidence  in  medicine  is  a  circum- 
stance sufficient  to  alarm  every  reflecting  mind, 
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and  to  induce  the  most  restless  voluptuary  to  pause 
before  he  suffers  himself  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  experiment  in  an  art  so  uncertain,  which, 
tliougli  it  may  occasionally  administer  relief  to 
the  most  pressing  symptoms,  will  eventually  oc- 
casion far  more  evil  than  it  has  been  employed  to 
remove. 

As  the  very  weakest  part  of  the  system  is  in 
the  digestive  organs,  is  it  not  incumbent  upon 
every  man,  for  the  sake  of  his  well-being,  to  set 
a  guard  upon  his  appetites,  so  that  they  should 
not  hurry  him,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  indulgence 
of  the  palate,  to  receive  into  the  stomach  any 
matter  that  may  be  injurious  to  so  tender  an 
organ.  We  frequently,  in  our  journey  through 
life,  have  to  contend  with  persons  who  are  evi- 
dently our  foes,  and  who  oppose  themselves  to 
the  attainment  of  all  our  worldly  objects ;  and  to 
be  thus  opposed  and  thwarted,  we  consider  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  that  can  befal  us.  Are  w  e 
not,  however,  far  greater  enemies  to  ourselves,  by 
indulging  in  inordinate  desires,  which  urge  us  on 
to  excesses  that  ultimately  destroy  us  1 

Notwithstanding  a  life  of  continued  intem- 
perance shakes  the  constitution  to  the  very  foun- 
dation, and  subjects  the  body  to  various  maladies, 
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which  ill  time  become  confirmed,  yet  the  imme- 
rous  cases  of  ruiuecl  liealth,  occasioned  by  the 
repeated  doses  of  calomel,  taken  for  the  removal 
of  these  diseases,  equal  in  number  those  occa- 
sioned by  the  ravages  of  the  diseases  themselves. 
So  powerful  a  poison,  administered  by  persons  of 
all  classes,  without  perhaps  much  regard  to  quan^ 
tity,  and  probably  ignorant  also  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  must  of  necessity  produce  consequences 
most  lamentable.  One  grand  reason  why  many 
persons  prefer  mercury  is,  because  it  is  not  so 
nauseous  as  many  other  drugs.  This  is,  indeed, 
a  dangeious  weakness ;  they  thus  receive  a  poison 
which  far  from  contributing  to  the  restoration  of 
(he  health,  serves  only  to  diffuse  the  seeds  of  de- 
bility through  the  whole  system,  and  frequently  oc- 
casions mischief  never  afterwards  to  be  remedied  ; 
yet  this  is  the  medicine  to  which  recourse  is  now 
generally  had,  in  complaints  of  every  description. 
Does  it  not  surpass  the  powers  of  imagination, 
and  strikingly  exhibit  the  length  of  absurdity  and 
weakness  into  which  mankind  may  fall  ? 

There  does  not  exist  a  doubt  in  my  own  mind* 
and  I  believe  in  the  minds  of  most  men  who 
have  given  the  subject  any  consideration,  but  that 
poisons  of  all  descriptions,  whether  from  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdoms,  are  iiital  to 
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health,  for  if  they  do  not  prove  iiniiiediately  destruc- 
tive, they  seldom  fail  to  weaken  and  materially 
disorder  the  organs  of  digestion,  which  must  of 
necessity  give  rise  to  very  fatal  consequences,  so 
that  any  person  who  has  taken  calomel  to  a  de- 
gree to  produce  salivation,  will  never  afterwards 
experience  the  strength  and  vigour  of  body  he 
previously  enjoyed.  One  of  the  great  causes  of 
the  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  is,  the 
taking  varieties  of  food,  without  properly  under- 
standing their  nature  and  properties,  a  neglect  of 
which  is  totally  inexcusable;  for  every  person 
ought,  for  his  oivn  sake,  to  acquaint  himself  with 
what  accords  or  disagrees  with  his  constitution ; 
for  when  the  barriers  of  health  are  once  broken 
down,  and  disease  has  taken  possession  of  the 
frame,  nothing  but  the  most  prompt  measures 
will  enable  us  to  recover  the  lost  treasure ;  and 
these  are,  a  strict  observance  of  regularity  of 
diefi  exercise,  and  early  rising. 

Dr.  Graham,  on  the  Stomach  and  Liver,  states 
that  "  An  improper  or  excessive  use  of  the  gene- 
"  rality  of  medicines  is  recovered  from  without 
"  difficulty  ;  but  it  is  not  so  when  the  same  error 
*•  is  fallen  into  with  mercurial  oxides.  They 
"  affect  the  human  constitution  in  a  peculiar  man- 
*'  ner,  taking  an  iron  grasp  of  all  its  systems,  and 
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"  penetrating  even  to  the  bones,  when  ineau- 
'*  tiously  employed,  by  which  they  not  only 
"  change  the  healthy  action  of  its  vessels  and 
"  general  structure,  but  impair  and  destroy  its 
"  energies,  so  that  their  abuse  is  very  rarely 
"  overcome.  When  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  or 
"  intestines,  or  of  the  nervous  system  generally, 
"  has  been  once  injured  by  this  mineral,  accord- 
"Jng  to  my  expei'ience  it  could  never  after  be 
"  restored." 

To  say  that  there  is  no  constitutional  tendency 
to  disease  in  the  human  body,  would  perhaps  be 
assuming  too  much,  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
that  of  those  diseases  to  which  we  m^e  subject  by 
nature,  the  greater  number  will  be  disarmed  of 
their  power,  by  a  due  observance  of  exercise  and 
temperance ;  and  of  those  diseases  which  for  the 
last  centuries  have  been  so  frightfully  increasing 
in  number,  the  greater  part  are  evils  solely  of  our 
own  ci'eating,  and  which  will  continue  to  multiply 
upon  us,  so  long  as  we  persevere  in  the  present 
system  of  indolent  and  voluptuous  living. 

Shipman,  on  the  Stomach,  says,  "  We  devour 
"  fowl,  fish,  and  flesli ;  swallow  oil  and  vinegar; 
*'  wine  and  spices;  throw  down  salads  of  twenty  dif- 
"  ferent  herbs  ;  sauces  of  an  hundred  ingredients  ; 
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'*  confections  and  fruits  of  numberless  sweets  and 
*'  flavours.  What  unnatural  motions  and  counter 
**  ferments  must  such  a  medley  of  intemperance 
"  produce  in  the  human  body!  Nature  offers  a 
'*  plain  and  simple  diet ;  man  may  partake  of  the 
*'  various  productions  of  nature,  but  not  embrace 
"  the  greater  part  of  them  at  one  meal." 

It  has  often  surprised  me,  that  the  circum- 
stance of  the  varied  forms  which  disease  assumes 
in  this  country,  and  the  quantity  and  variety  of 
drugs  here  employed,  compared  with  those  of 
other  nations,  has  not  excited  general  attention. 
Habits  of  society  with  us  have  so  perverted  all 
the  tastes  and  instincts  of  nature,  and  introduced 
practices  and  modes  of  living  so  directly  opposed 
to  her,  that  the  excessive  prevalence  and  destruc- 
tive character  of  diseases  elsewhere  unknown,  is 
immediately  accounted  for.    There  is  no  country 
in  the  known  world  given  to  such  excess  in  intem- 
perance and  sensuality  as  our  own.  Public  dinners, 
and  those  of  private  families  of  fashion,  and  even 
of  middle  life,  are  composed  of  such  a  variety  of 
food,  so  artificially  prepared,  as  to  be  quite  un- 
suited  to  the  powers  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Every  discordant  element  is  put  into  requisition, 
and  enters  into  some  heterogeneous  compound, 
with  the  addition  of  all  kinds  of  pernicious  sauces ; 
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pickles,  peppers,  salts,  pastry,  sweets  and  sours, 
all  these  are  eaten,  accompanied  by  various  kinds 
of  wines,  and  other  liquors,  and  are  devoured 
without  much  regard  or  discrimination  of  either 
quality  or  quantity.    Need  it  be  asked  what  is 
the  consequence  of  pouring  into  the  stomach  such 
a  mass  of  discordant  elements'?  Must  it  not  of 
necessity  derange  its  fimctions,  and  if  often  re- 
peated, weaken  and  destroy  its  powers '?  And  this 
mischief  arises,  as  I  have  repeatedly  observed, 
from  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  substances  employed  for  food,  from  which  we 
unwittingly  make  combinations  of  substances  of 
the  most  destructive  and  repugnant  nature  ;  our 
stomachs  becoming  the  theatre  of  their  strife. 

The  more  destructive  the  qualities  of  our  diet^ 
the  more  powerful  the  means  we  are  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
them  ;  and  as  Dr.  Speer  justly  remarks,  "  As  his 
"  diet  has  been  strong,  he  thinks  his  drugs  must 
"  be  strong  also,  he  therefore  goes  on  alternately 
"  with  his  peppers  and  \\h  pills  ;  he  thinks  that 
"  calomel  will  beat  out  his  cayenne  and  curries  ; 
"  and  with  liis  darling  poison  in  one  hand,  and 
"  darling  antidote  in  the  other,  broken  in  mind 
"  and  body,  he  drags  on  a  life  of  infirmity  and 
"  misery,  an  object  of  pity  to  all  around  him." 
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]How  frequently  do  we  meet  with  persons  who 
place  their  whole  reliance  ;  upon  medicine  alone, 
for  the  improvement  of  their  health,  and  pro- 
longation of  their  lives  ;  and  consider  that  so  long 
as  they  continue  its  administration  they  are  safe. 
Such  a  delusion  is  too  certain  to  end  not  only  in 
disappointment  of  obtaining  the  anticipated  trea- 
sure, but  in  the  curtailment  of  life ;  for  there 
never  has  been  a  single  instance  wherein  a  person 
has  been  able  to  preserve  himself  in  sound  health 
eivclusively  by  means  of  medicine  ;  which  so  far 
from  having  the  power,  to  maintain  or  restore 
health,  has  the  direct  effect  of  destroying  it. 
.  The  various  and  particular  parts  of  a  watch,  or 
any  other  mechanical  contrivance,  which  may  at 
any  time  be  injured,  may  be  removed  and  re- 
placed witli  ease,  not  so  with  man,  if  any  of  the 
principles  of  life  be  once  injured,  they  can  neither 
be  restored  nor  replaced.  Medicine,  I  repeat , 
should  never  be  resorted  to,  but  on  the  most 
desperate  occasions  :  we  learn  from  its  history,  the 
science  of  medicine  has  frequently  retrograded, 
and  in  order  to  keep  public  confidence  alive  in  it, 
there  is  constantly  some  new  and  extraordinary 
inipi'ovement  blazoned  forth  by  its  professors. 

Bilious,  nervous,  and  liver  complaints,  have 
arisen  in  recent  years,  for  tlie  predisposing  causes 
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did  not  exist  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world. 
Higl)  feeding,  rich  sauces,  indolence,  intemperate 
indulgences,  and  immoderate  pleasures,  are  the 
authors  of  them.  In  the  poets  of  antiquity  are 
to  be  found  beautiful  eulogies  on  simplicity  of 
diet.  Virgil,  Horace,  Homer,  dwell  on  the 
simple  luxuries  presented  to  us  by  nature.  The 
delights  of  rustic  recreations  giving  relief  to  the 
more  serious  duties  of  healthful  labour.  These 
simple  pleasures  are  now  exploded,  and  in  their 
stead  are  introduced  luxury  and  excess,  with  the 
dreadful  train  of  diseases,  their  natural  conse- 
quence. Look  at  the  brute  creation,  do  we  find 
that  they  are  affected  with  any  other  disorders 
than  those  to  which  they  are  subject  by  nature, 
except  when  we  stall  them  up  and  pamper  them, 
as  w^e  do  ourselves  ;  then  indeed,  when  they  are 
crammed  against  nature,  and  deprived  of  natural 
exercise,  they  also  become  diseased,  and  furnish 
an  additional  proof  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  a 
departure  from  nature. 

Of  the  many  controversies  which  have  been 
excited,  relative  to  the  operation  of  opinion,  none 
are  of  more  importance  than  that  concerning  the 
preservation  of  our  health,  which  ought  only  to 
be  determined  ujm  the  solid  ground  of  reasoning 
founded  on  experience;  and  nothing  contributes 
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more  to  lessen  the  public  faith,  or  cherish  scep- 
ticism in  the  powers  of  medicine,  than  the  contra- 
riety of  opinions  held  by  medical  men.  In  fact, 
no  beneficial  results  can  reasonably  be  expected 
from  a  science,  upon  the  first  principles  of  which 
its  professors  are  at  variance. 

The  following  list  of  the  contradictory  opinions 
of  medical  men  contrasted  with  each  othei',  are 
surely  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  and  shake 
public  confidence  in  this  pretended  science. 

Contrary  opinions  of  doctors,  extracted  from 
various  publications  upon  health  :  — 


ONE  DOCTOR  SAYS  : 

To  eat  of  any  number  of 
dishes  at  table,  so  as  you  Jo  not 
exceed  a  certain  quantity  in 
the  whole. 

Not  to  drink  for  three  hours 
after  eating. 

Attributes  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease to  the  fluids. 

Cleansing  the  alimentary 
canal  often  with  laxatives. 

Disputes  whether  hereditary 
diseases  are  at  all  in  existence. 


ANOTHER  DOCTOR  SAYS : 

More  than  one  dish  is  in- 
jurious. 


Always  drink  with  your 
food. 

It  depends  solely  on  the 
solids. 

Never  take  physic  but  on  very 
pressing  and  urgent  occasions. 

Contend  that  almost  all  our 
miseries  are  entailed  on  us  by 
our  ancestors,  and  that  lieredi- 
tary  diseases  are  too  numerous. 
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ONE  DOCTOR  SAYS  : 

Tolerates  the  free  use  of 
animal  food. 

Tea  is  proper  for  diet. 


Indulge  now  and  then  hoth 
in  foods  vind  drinks. 

Go  not  to  bed  till  you  are 
tired  of  sitting  up. 


Recommends  brandy  or  rum 
diluted  for  common  drink. 

Eat  little  and  often. 

Five  or  six  hours  sleep  is 
sufficient. 

To  sleep  in  the  daytime  is 
hurtful. 

A  person  under  the  influence 
of  a  severe  cold,  is  strictly  en- 
joined to  keep  within  doors, 
and  wrap  himself  up,  to  take 
warm  dilutine;  liquors. 


ANOTHER  DOCTOR  SAYS : 

As  much  vegetable  as  animal 
food,  andsomesaya  little  vege- 
table and  animal  food  is  proper. 

Tea  is  deleterious  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

Never  deviate  from  the  strict 
line  of  temperance. 

Never  wait  till  sleep  warns 
you  to  retire,  but  make  a  prac- 
tice of  going  to  bed  at  one  par- 
ticular early  hour. 

Water  is  the  best  drink  man 
can  take,  and  spirits  are  per- 
nicious to  the  constitution. 

Others  direct  plenty,  and  li- 
mit the  meals  to  three  a  day. 

Nine  or  ten  hours  sleep  not 
too  much. , 

To  take  repose  on  the  sofa 
after  dinner,  and  a  little  sleep 
is  necessary. 

The  free  exposure  of  himself 
to  external  cold,  by  remaining 
in  a  temperature,  little  exceed- 
ing that  by  which  the  com- 
plaint was  induced,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  taking  any  thing 
warm,  but  may  take  cold 
spring  water. 
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How  then  can  any  one,  after  viewing  the  above 
contrariety  of  opinions,  subject  himself  to  become 
the  object  of  experiment,  upon  which  the  physi- 
cian is  to  try  his  drugs  and  poisons,  particularly 
when  it  is  in  his  own  power,  by  regularity  of  life, 
to  keep  himself  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  me- 
dicine altogether.  Yet  such  is  the  impatience  of 
mankind  under  any  kind  of  suffering,  that  they 
fly,  with  eagerness,  from  physician  to  physician, 
and  try  every  nostrum  that  may  be  imposed  upon 
them,  in  the  vain  hope  that  some  one  or  other  may 
meet  their  case,  though  not  unfrequently  tokl  by 
physician  that  their  disorder  has  been  entirely 
mistaken  by  his  predecessors;  thus  tacitly  admit- 
ting the  science  to  be  little  more  than  conjectural. 
In  this  manner  they  go  on  till  their  strength  is  re- 
duced, and  their  case  becomes  desperate,  when  a 
mere  adoption  of  a  mode  of  living,  simple  and  con- 
formable to  nature,  would,  in  the  early  stage,  have 
restored  them  to  health  with  ease  and  certainty. 

If  man  would,  therefore,  but  so  control  his 
appetites  as  to  bring  them  under  the  dominion  of 
reason,  he  would  seldom  be  tempted  to  eat  and 
drink  more  than  his  digestive  powers  could  sup- 
port, he  then  might  defy  disease,  and  would  avoid 
all  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  opposite  coui'se. 
Take  a  survey  of  the  brute  creation,  and  it  will  be 
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found  that  they  are,  by  nature,  subject  to  but  few 
diseases.  Is  it  not  then  reasonable  to  conchide, 
that  most  of  tlie  diseases  by  which  man  is  now 
afflicted,  owe  their  origin  to  ?«^e?>/pe?'<mce?  for 
in  his  original  state  he  was  subject  but  to  f^v)^ 
and  those  few  admitted  of  easy  cure,  by  the  most 
simple  remedies.  It  must  therefore  be  evident  to 
every  reflecting  mind,  that  after  the  arts  of  culti- 
vating the  land,  making  wine  and  other  fermented 
liquors,  together  with  the  various  inventions  of 
luxury,  were  found  out,  and  which  have  been  taking- 
root  in  the  silence  of  ages,  the  virulence  of  the 
diseases  to  which  man  was  originally  subject,  not 
only  increased,  but  others  were  generated,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  search  for  and  find  out  new 
medicines  and  new  methods  of  treating  them  ; 
and  as  intemperance  has,  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, been  continually  increasing,  so  it  will  be 
foimd  that  its  inseparable  companions,  medicine 
and  medical  men,  have  increased  with  it. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  attribute  evefi 
chronic  diseases  to  debility.  Now,  as  the  pre- 
vention of  debility  is  in  the  power  of  every  man 
possessing  the  influence  of  reason,  and  the  free 
use  of  his  limbs,  it  may  be  faii  ly  said  that  those 
disorders  are  of  his  own  creating ;  for  exercise, 
temperance,  early  rising,  and  preserving  an  even 
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state  of  miud,  will  wholly  remove  debility  at  all 
times. 

Whenever  a  medical  man  is  called  in  to  a 
patient,  labouring  under  a  disease  which  appears 
to  him  desperate,  his  duty  is  to  endeavour  to  re- 
move it,  but  does  he  consider  the  more  remote 
consequences  of  the  remedy  he  is  applying,  as  in- 
fluencing the  duration  of  life,  or  of  inducing  another 
disease  'I  It  may  be  answered,  that  the  probable 
results  are  weighed  against  each  other.  How  do  we 
know  that  they  are  rigJitly  weighed    when  phy- 
sicians differ  so  widely  among  themselves  ;  and 
when  we  know  that  the  remedies  mostly  employed 
by  owe  physician  are  utterly  abhorred  by  another. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes,  therefore,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  life  and  health  ought  to  be 
numbered  among  our  duties  as  indispensable 
obligations  ;  and,  as  they  constitute  a  science 
quite  distinct  from  medicine,  they  should  form  a 
part  of  public  instruction,  in  ivhicli  everij  indivi- 
dual  shoidd  he  initiated,  let  his  other  studies  be 
what  they  may. 

The  present  state  of  society  encourages  the  aid 
of  the  medical  art;  its  necessity,  they  consider, 
must  be  obvious  to  counteract  luxurious  living,  or 
rather  to  mitigate  the  diseases  occasioned  by  it. 
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Notwitlistaiiding"  many  intractable  complaints 
baffle  their  skill,  they  still  persevere  in  their  re- 
searches after  new  remedies  to  meet  cases  in  which 
those  applications,  a fewyeavs  befm'e,  were  be- 
lieved equal  to  every  complaint,  have  entirely 
failed.  Thus  ever  subjecting  the  human  frame  to 
their  experiments.  Among  domestic  pampered 
animals  contagion  is  common,  but  naturalists  give 
no  account  of  epidenriic  diseases  among  the  wild 
inhabitants  of  the  woods,  the  air,  or  the  water. 

This  eagerness  in  the  search  of  new  medicines, 
plainly  shows  how  insufficient  is  medical  skill  to 
the  removal  of  disease.  The  history  of  medicine 
shows  us  that  it  has  at  no  time  been  established 
upon  absolutely  fixed  and  acknowledged  princi- 
ples, but  has  ever  been  the  subject  of  doubt 
and  disputation  among  its  professors,  and  not- 
withstanding the  great  increase  of  medical  men 
at  the  present  day,  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
assert,  that  contrary  opinions  have  increased  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  that  they  are  now 
nearly  as  numerous  as  tiie  individual  practitioners 
themselves. 


Though  I  hold  in  the  highest  veneration  the 
abilities  of  that  excellent  but  eccentric  surgeon, 
Mr.  Abernethy,  and  consider  many  of  his  writings 
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will  prove  of  essential  service  to  the  cominiuiity, 
yet  tlie  rules  wliicli  he  has  laid  down,  and  which 
he  invariably  prescribes  to  every  patient,  I  do  not 
think  at  all  suited  to  general  adoption  ;  they  are 
as  follows :  — 

"  They  should  rise  early  when  their  powers  have 
"  been  refreshed  by  sleep,  and  actively  exercise 
"  themselves  in  the  open  air,  till  they  felt  a  slight 
"  degree  of  fatigue  ;  they  should  rest  one  hour, 
"  then  breakfast,  and  rest  three  hours^  in  order 

that  the  energies  of  the  constitution  should  be 
"  concentred  in  the  work  of  digestion  ;  then  take 
"  active  exercise  for  two  hours,  rest  one ;  then 
"  taking  their  dinner,  they  should  rest  for  three 
"  hours,  exercise  two,  rest  one,  and  take  then- 
"  third  slight  meal." 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  rigid  adherence  to 
these  rules,  would  l  equire  persons  to  be  in  inde- 
pendent circumstances,  or  rather  so  far  indepen- 
dent, as  to  be  able  to  command  their  own  times ; 
of  this  class,  compared  with  the  community  at 
large,  few  will  be  found.  The  various  occupa- 
tions of  persons  in  general,  should  be  consulted 
in  framing  rules  that  ought  to  be  generally  appli- 
cable. How,  for  instance,  can  a  person  whose 
occupation  is  sedentary,  and  engages  those  very 
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hours  stipulated  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  conform  to 
his  rules  1 

There  can  be  no  doubt  l^ut  that  exercise,  taken 
in  the  manner  prescribed,  would  be  desirable  ;  but 
full  active  exercise,  regularly  taken  at  periods 
which  can  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  will,  in 
my  opinion,  be  equally  beneficial.  In  fact,  op- 
portunities for  exercise  depend  upoa  such  a  variety 
of  concurrent  circumstances,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  appoint  the  periods  by  any  general  rule. 

Hipjjocrates  says,  that  "  if  a  man  eats  sparingly-, 
"  and  drinks  moderately,  he  brings  no  disease  upon 
"  himself."  Hunter  and  Sydenham  are  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  it  is  an  incontestable  fact,  that  even 
those  diseases  naturally  incident  to  mankind 
might,  in  the  first  instance,  be  often  obviated  by 
a  prudent  attention  to  the  mode  of  living. 

The  human  frame  consists  of  several  distinct 
systems : 

The  nervous,  which  is  centred  in  the  brain  ; 

The  circidatmfj,  in  the  heart ; 

The  ahorbenf,  in  the  thoracic  duct ; 

And  the  (ilimenfari/y  in  the  stomach. 

o 
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Now,  as  the  three  former  of  these  chietly  depend 
on  the  ahmentary  system  for  the  abihty  duly  to 
perform  their  several  offices,  it  is  not  only  essen- 
tial that  we  should  pay  the  most  strict  attention 
to  the  aliment  we  receive,  but  also  of  the  most 
material  consequence,  that  we  as  constantly  take 
active  exercise,  and  rise  early  ;  all  these  combined 
being  indispensable  to  the  important  office  oi 
digestion,  which  when  disordered,  renders  the 
stomach  a  focus  of  disease,  rather  than  the  source 
from  which  issue  the  springs  of  life. 

The  number  of  victims  to  that  dreadful  dis- 
order, the  gout,  has  called  the  attention  of  man- 
kind more  especially  to  its  causes  and  its  cure ; 
and  by  many  it  has  been  pronounced  incurable. 
This  opinion,  however,  is  not  only/«/se,  but  ob- 
viously productive  of  much  mischief.    I  myselt 
have  witnessed  many  instances  of  persons  suf- 
fering from  it  being  entirely  cured ;  in  these  cases, 
however,  the  remedy  has  been  always  applied  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  has  been  per- 
severed in  without  the  slightest  deviation.  Of 
late  years,  medicine  has  been  chiefly  relied  upon 
for  the  cure  of  gout ;   and  pills,  potions,  and 
powders  have  been  poured  in  in  alnmdance, 
but  without  success ;  and  whatever  may  be  their 
description,  whether  animal,  mineral,  or  vegetable. 
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I  am  fully  persuaded,  they  never  will  be  attended 
with  success.  Does  there  exist  any  one,  endowed 
with  reason,  who  will  suppose  that  a  distemper 
which  has  been  for  years  engendering  can  be  en- 
tirely extirpated  by  a  pill  ? 

There  is  but  one  remedy,  and  one  alone,  which 
will  effectually  counteract  this  evil,  and  which,  if 
submitted  to  in  time,  will  seldom  fail  of  success. 
This  remedy  is  temperance  infood^  and  a  total 
ahstinence from  alcohol  in  emrij  form ;  the  rigid 
observance  of  which  is  so  essential,  that  if  auv  be 
taken,  however  disguised,  diluted,  or  in  ecer 
so  s?nall  a  quantity,  the  attempt  at  cure  will 
wliollyfaiL  In  addition  thereto,  the  most  active 
exercise  that  the  patient  can  bear  must  be  con- 
stantly taken;  and  if  prevented  walking,  other 
exercise  must  be  substituted  in  its  room. 

It  may  be  said,  this  remedy  of  exercise  and 
temperance  has  been  often  tried,  and  found  un- 
availing. But  it  is  not  the  adoption  of  it  for  a 
month  or  two,  that  will  remove  the  gout.  It 
cannot,  in  desperate  cases,  be  fairly  tried  in  a 
shorter  period  than  two  years  ;  and  may  not  be 
completely  successful  in  less  than  three  or  four. 
It  may  be  ii'ksome,  perhaps,  to  alter  our  haijits, 
and  subject  ourselves  to  such  restraint  for  so 
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lengthened  a  period  ;  but  here  is  the  question,  do 
we  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  gout  ^  if  we  do,  then 
we  must  submit  to  the  only  means  capable  of  ac- 
complishing it.    The  grand  evil  is,  persons  are 
placed  under  so  strict  a  rule  of  regimen  and  diet, 
that  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  improve  a  little, 
they  cannot  forbear  relaxing,  and  indulging  them- 
selves in  some  extra  gratification,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  afresh  attack;  this  brings  them  to 
their  senses;  and  they  begin  again,  and  observe 
regularity  for  a  time,  till  their  patience  wearies, 
and  another  deviation  brings  on  another  attack, 
till  at  last  they  give  up  in  despair,  and  leave  the 
disease  triumphant  ;  and  this  only  for  want  of 
perseverance  and  firmness.* 


*  Schenk  states,  "  The  noble  Francia  Pechi,  when  he  had  mounted 
"  his  mnle,  to  dispatch  some  commissions  of  our  illustrious  Duke, 
"  a  man  of  fifty,  gouty,  and  much  oppressed  with  the  continual 
"  torments  of  the  gout,  was  secretly  thrown  into  prison  by  a  certain 
"  marquis;  his  wife,  only  son,  and  other  people,  thinking  him 
"  dead.    In  the  year  1566,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  he  was 
"  found  by  the  French,  who  took  the  citadel ;  and  to  the  astonish- 
"  ment  of  "all  the  inhabitants  of  Vercelli,  preserved  like  Lazarus 
"  from  the  tomb,  he  walked  through  the  city,  with  his  sword  by 
"  his  side,  without  stiffness  of  his  joints,  without  the  aid  of  a  stick, 
"  He  thus  escaped  all  the  misery  of  the  gout  by  means  of  a  slender 
"  diet,  hnposed  upon  him  by  his  gaolers  ;  and  finding  his  wife  and 
"  son  dead,  he  began  to  claim  his  houses,  farms,  and  other  property, 
"  ^vhich  had  been  sold,  and  were  of  great  value.    In  diet,  there- 
"  fore,  is  the  medicine." 
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Gout,  whicli,  in  former  times,  was  considered  a 
disorder,  the  offspring  alone  of  luxurious  living, 
aud  a  rare  disease,  is  now  altogether,  with  its 
concomitant  complaints,  become  so  general,  that 
they  are  all  styled  constitutional  diseases.  Youth, 
age,  and  persons  in  all  ranks,  are  alike  subject  to 
them  ;  and,  as  well  as  from  gout,  suffer  torture 
from  hypochondriac  and  nervous  diseases,  because 
these  diseases  owe  their  origin  to  the  liabits  of 
modern  life,  which  persons  will  not  abandon, 
though  destructive  of  every  pi'ospect  of  happiness. 
I  repeat,  that  the  gout  may  be  completely  extir- 
pated by  following  most  religiously  the  rules  I  have 
laid  down. 

The  instances  of  suicides,  of  late  years,  in  this 
country,  have  amounted  to  a  number  ti'uly  awful ; 
and  althougli  the  immediate  causes  are,  no  doubt, 
various,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  their  origin  may  be 
generally  attributed  to  a  morbid  state  of  nervous 
excitement,  brought  on  by  the  prevailing  habits  of 
intemperance.  This  will  suggest  the  following 
questions,  and  supply  their  answers  :  — 

What  is  the  reason  that  so  many  new  and  dan- 
gerous diseases  have  made  tlieir  appearance  of  late 
years  ?  Why  so  many  sudden  deaths  and  suicides, 
and  whence  the  necessity  of  so  many  lunatic 
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asylums?  We  exist  in  the  same  element,  and 
have  the  same  means  of  health  as  our  forefathers 
had.  Must  it  not  be,  that  we  systematically  in- 
dulge in  inactivity  and  indolence  ?  that  we  have 
inverted  the  order  of  nature  in  our  mode  of  living, 
by  lying  in  bed  during  the  day,  and  spending  the 
night  in  revelry,  and,  by  excess,  converting  the 
food  given  us  by  nature  for  our  support,  into  an 
instrument  of  destruction  ? 
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SURE  RULES  FOR  OBTAINING  AND  SECUR- 
ING THE  PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH, 
THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  LIFE,  AND  THE 
ATTAINMENT  OF  A  GOOD  OLD  AGE. 


FROM  March  to  October  rise  with  the  sun,  in 
this  there  must  be  no  deviation.,  or  interruption, 
no  morning  must  be  missed  on  any  consideration ; 
immediately  after  leaving  your  bed,  and  ahlutiug 
with  cold  spring  water,  get  into  tlie  open  air,  and 
if  residing  in  a  city  or  great  town,  make  your 
way  as  far  into  the  country  as  your  time  will  per- 
mit, for  the  invigorating  quality  of  the  air  early 
in  the  morning,  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  day;  either  ride  on  horseback,  or 
walk  for  two  or  three  hours.  Breakfast  about 
eight  o'clock,  and  as  your  appetite  will  be  created 
solely  by  exercise  and  breathing  of  pure  air, 
you  will  experience  an  eager  desire  for  the  first 
meal  of  the  day,  which  you  will  enjoy  to  very 
ecstasy,  and  in  which  you  may  indulge  freely^ 
taking  care,  however,  that  it  be  not  to  e.rcess. 
This  meal  should  consist  but  of  little,  if  of  any 
animal  food ;  after  breakfast,  you  will  of  course 
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devote  yourself  to  the  duties  of  the  day,  but  if 
you  liave  no  direct  occupation,  employ  yourself 
in  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Upon  the  time 
selected  for  diimer,  \vill  entirely  depend  the 
necessity  of  refreshment  before  the  second  meal. 
If  the  dinner-hour  be  any  time  before  two  o'clock, 
luncheon  is  not  required,  and  indeed  it  would 
be  hurtful;  if,  however,  it  be  protracted  till  five 
or  six  o'clock  or  later,  some  nourishment  ought 
to  be  taken  at  an  equal  distance  from  breakfast 
and  dinner,  but  nothing  sicbsfaniuil,  a  crust  of 
bread  is  all  that  nature  requires.  If  your  employ- 
ment be  sedentary,  it  is  as  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  that  before  you  sit  down  to 
your  dinner  yon  should  agmn  take  exercise,  as  it 
is  that  you  should  take  any  dinner  at  all ;  if  your 
time  will  allow  you  ample  opportunity  for  walk- 
ing, be  as  particular  in  taking  it,  as  if  you 
depended  upon  it  for  your  subsistence.  Any 
interruption  to  its  regularity  will  prove  sei'iously 
injurious. 

Thus  fortified  by  air  and  exercise,  you  need 
not  .  fear  to  yield  to  the  natural  impulse  of  the 
appetite  in  the  enjoyment  of  your  dinner,  taking 
care  however,  that  you  do  not  give  in  to  excess. 
For  dinner,  any  thing  may  be  oaten  that  is  in 
season,  and  not  rendered  pernicious  by  the  re- 
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finements  of  modern  cookery.  Water  is  the  most 
wholesome  beverage  to  be  taken  at  this  meal,  and 
wine  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  glasses,  may 
perhaps  be  beneficial,  more  is  decidedly  injurious. 
Malt  liquors,  shoidd  be  drunk  in  great  moderation, 
and  mixed  spirits,  (I  was  going  to  say)  upon  no 
account  whatever  ;  if  however  grog  be  taken,  a 
very  small  portion  should  suffice.  It  may  be 
here  observed,  that  persons  in  sound  robust 
health,  procured  by  exercise  and  general  temper- 
ance, require  more  food  than  others,  and  conse- 
quentlv  may  w^ith  safety  indulge  in  it.  Common 
sense  will  point  out  to  them  to  select  those  kinds 
which  experience  tells  them  best  agree  with  the 
stomach ;  and  reason  ought  to  teach  them  the 
bounds  which  nature  has  fixed  for  its  quantity. 

An  hour  or  so  after  dinner,  exercise  in  the  open 
air  should  again  be  taken,  provided  time  will 
allow,  afterwards  you  may  take  tea ;  but  as  you 
value  your  health,  and  your  night's  rest,  do  not 
take  green  tea,  neither  let  it  be  strong;  and 
should  you  dine  early,  you  may  perhaps  i-equire 
a  light  supper,  but  this  should  be  very  limited; 
retire  to  bed  by  ten  or  half-past  ten  o'clock  at 
the  vera  outside,  sleep  on  a  hair  mattress,  in  a 
room  with  a  chinmey  in  i(,  or  otherwise  well 
ventilated,  without  fire,  carpet,  or  curtains  to 
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your  bed.  A  striking  difference  will  be  felt  by 
any  one  going  into  a  close  bedroom  eui-ly  in  the 
morning,  out  of  the  fresh  air,  which  clearly  proves 
that  the  air  in  the  room  must  be  impregnated  with 
unwholesome  exhalations. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Failure  of  artificial  means  of  prolonging  life — Mind  and  body  con- 
nected— Pulse — Varietij  of  constHidions — Constitutions  generally 
talked  of,  but  little  understood — A  weak  constitution,  if  care  he 
taken  of  it,  will  wear  out  a  stronger  one  disregarded — If  nature's 
rules  be  adhered  to,  before  the  principles  of  life  are  injured, 
recovery  may  be  hoped  for. 

THE  entire  failure  of  artificial  means  of  prolong- 
ing life,  attempted  in  the  dark  ages  of  science, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  extend- 
ing the  duration  of  existence,  otherwise  than  by 
means  calculated  to  preserve  the  body  in  constant 
and  robust  health,  which  was  indeed  generally 
admitted  in  the  earlier  and  more  uncivilized 
ages  of  the  world. 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  expressing  my 
astonishment,  that  every  instruction  upon  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  upon  the  laws  of  the 
animal  economy,  should  be  totally  omitted  in  all 
our  public  schools.  Are  healtli  and  life  subjects 
pf  so  little  moment,  that  we  should  entii  ely  forego 
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all  study  for  their  preservation,  in  order  to  devote 
our  time  to  the  acquisition  of  other  sciences;  use- 
ful indeed  in  themselves,  but  little  calculated  to 
compensate  for  a  deficiency  of  health,  or  prema- 
ture old  age  and  death. 

For  many  centuries  back,  education  has  been 
exclusively  directed  to  the  development  of  the 
mental  faculties,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  powers 
of  the  body,  and  this  owing  to  the  intimate  con- 
nexion of  the  mind  and  body,  not  being  suffi- 
ciently considered,  for  every  one  who  reflects 
must  be  aware,  from  his  own  experience,  how 
much  the  mind  is  affected  by  the  condition  of  the 
body. 

The  emperor  Tiberius  used  to  say,  it  was 
shameful  for  any  man  of  mature  years  to  reach  his 
hand  to  a  physician,  to  have  his  pulse  felt.  This 
is  no  doubt  an  exaggerated  expression,  though  it 
is  certain  every  rational  being  treading  in  nature's 
path,  ought  to  be  competent  to  judge  at  all  times 
of  his  own  condition,  and  in  most  instances  under- 
stand the  means  of  combating  disease,  and  re- 
covering the  enjoyment  of  health.  It  cannot 
indeed  be  expected  that  every  pei'son  can  spare 
sufficient  time  to  make  himself  completely  master 
of  the  nature  and  mode  of  treatment  of  all  the  ills 
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incident  to  the  human  frame,  but  in  the  present 
system,  it  is  certain  scarcely  a  single  individual 
bestows  a  tliought  upon  the  subject,  till  the  period 
arrives,  when  from  long  habit  of  irregularity  his 
constitution  has  become  so  completely  deranged, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  restore  it  by  any  means 
then  in  his  power. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  constitutions  of 
men,  that  one  differs  almost  invariably  from 
another,  and  that  in  jjropoi'tion  to  their  .strength, 
they  are  able  to  bear  up  against  the  effects  of 
intemperauce.  Now  I  have  paid  much  attention 
to  this  particular  point,  and  although  I  have  in 
so7ne  instances  found  a  manifest  difference,  yet 
I  have  never  met  with  one  capable,  for  any 
length  of  time,  of  enduring  irregularities  and 
sensual  indulgences  without  impairing  the  con- 
stitution. 

There  is  no  subject,  perhaps,  of  more  frequent 
discussion  than  that  of  our  own  constitutions. 
Every  man  professing  perfectly  to  understand  his 
own,  it  being  natural  to  supjwse  that  each  person 
should  have  the  best  knowledge  of  that  which  so 
nearly  concerns  himself;  t/ef\t  is  equally  certain, 
that  however  well  informed  men  may  be  in 
other  matters,  they  do  not  consider  the  constant 
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changes  wrought  on  their  constitutions,  by  a 
departure  from  the  course  prescribed  by  nature, 
and  thus  they  come  to  an  erroneous  conclusion 
on  their  actual  state. 

Though  tlie  precise  nature  of  the  constitution 
can  only  be  determined  by  scientific  men,  wlio 
have  devoted  (heir  lives  to  the  science  of  physio- 
logy, yet  enough  may  be  known  by  a  judicious 
observance  of  our  own  sensations,  to  enabb  us  to 
keep  the  liody  in  health,  l)y  a  due  attention  to 
that  regimen  which  experience  has  taught  us 
best  agrees  with  it.     But,  as  I  have  just  re- 
marked, it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
in  this  particular,  while  suffering  the  consequences 
of  the  uncontrolled  gratification  of  appetites,  and 
while  idleness  and  inactivity  prevail.     To  tell 
a  man,  therefore,  to  acquaint  himself  with  his 
constitution,  to  ascertain  the  natural  action  of  the 
various  organs,  and  to  govern  his  conduct  by 
a  regard  to  their  natui-e  and  functions,  while 
he   continues  the   slave  of  excess,  will  prove 
of  little  avail.    It  is  only  by  abandoning,  at 
once,  the  fatal  course,  he  can  hope  to  be  his  own 
physician. 

A  man  possessing  but  a  weak  constitution,  pru- 
dently guarded  and  preserved  by  temperance,  has 
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a  better  prospect  of  health  and  long  hfe  than  he  .  i 
who  is  endowed  with  a  stronger  one,  and  depends  i 
upon  its  strength,  to  ward  off"  the  attacks  of  dis-  i 
ease  brought  on  by  prodigahty.  j 

I 

Tlie  falhicious  criterion  by  which  men  are  dis- 
posed to  estimate  the  strength  of  their  consti- 
tutions is  the  quantum  of  excess  they  are  enabled 
to  imdergo ;  but  unfortunately  for  these  short- 
sighted beings,  who,  blest  with  strength  of  body, 
and  who  voluntarily  sacrifice  it  to  the  most 
wanton  experiments,  are  not  aware  that  the  effects 
of  excess  do  not  become  sensible  till  some  time  j 
after  the  trials  have  been  made,  that  they  im- 
perceptibly creep  in,  and  at  length  manifest  them- 
selves in  an  unexpected  and  rapid  decay. 

However  the  constitution  may  have  suffered 
from  irregularity,  if  the  principles  of  life  be  not 
injured,  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  restoring 
it  by  the  immediate  exchange  of  the  injurious 
practices  for  those  more  consonant  to  nature ; 
but  in  this  the  utmost  promptitude  is  necessaryj  i 
as  every  hour's  delay  will  but  augment  the  : 
difficulty,  and  diminish  the  prohahility  of  sue-  i 
cess.    Persons  who  are  o^%erf  to  subject  them- 
selves to  a  regimen  often  live  longer  than  the  I 
robust,  who  are  under  no  such  necessity.    The  I 
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more  closely,  therefore,  we  examine  the  con- 
stitution and  structure  of  our  l)odies,  the  less 
shall  we  be  inclined  to  follow  paths  that  termi- 
nate in  its  destruction. 
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YOUTH. 


Material,  in  the  season  of  ijouih,  to  begin  the  practice  of  following 
nature's  rules— Mirth,  when  to  be  eiijoijed— Excesses  of  youth — 
Bepar  lure  from  regularity— Youth  depend  upon  their  strength, 
are  inconsiderate,  arid  7X'quire  to  be  guided. 

"  What  dexterous  thousands  just  within  the  goal 

"  Of  wild  debauch  direct  their  nightly  course  ! 

"  Perhaps  no  sickly  qualms  bedim  their  days, 

"  No  morning  admonitions  shock  the  head. 

"  But,  all  !  what  woes  remain  !  Life  rolls  apace, 

"  And  that  incurable  disease,  old  age, 

"  In  youthful  bodies  more  severely  felt, 

"  Wore  sternly  active,  shakes  their  blasted  prime ; 

"  Except  kind  nature,  by  some  hasty  blow, 

"  Prevent  the  lingering  fates.    For  know  whate'er 

"  Beyond  its  natural  fervour  hurries  on 

"  The  sanguine  tide  ;  whether  the  frequent  bowl, 

"  High-seasoned  fare,  or  exercise.to  toil 

"  Protracted  ;  spurs  to  its  last  stage  tired  life, 

"  And  sows  the  temples  with  untimely  snow. 

"  When  life  is  new,  the  ductile  fibres  feel 

"  The  heart's  increasing  force  5  and,  day  by  day, 

"  The  grow  til  advances  ;  till  the  larger  tubes 

"  Acquiring  (from  their  elemental  veins, 

"  Condensed  to  solid  chords),  a  firmer  tone, 

"  Sustain,  and  just  sustam,  the  impetuous  blood. 

"  Here  stops  the  growth'" 

Ahmsthong. 


MANY  persons  hold  that  every  one  ought  to 
be  his  own  pliysician,  at  the  age  of  forty  ;  but 
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what  avails  such  a  qualification,  when  the  frame 
is  become  so  completely  shattered,  from  a  life  of 
intemperance,  that  its  recovery  is  irremediable?- 
The  safest  method  is  to  teach  youth,  from  their 
earliest  years,  how  to  preserve  their  health, 
strength,  and  vigour,  unimpaired  to  a  good  old 
age. 

Youth  is  the  season  of  life  most  accessible  to 
the  counsel  of  the  wise  and  good,  as  well  as  most 
exposed  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  bad  ; 
let  me,  in  the  most  serious  manner,  therefore, 
caution  young  men  against  listening  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  corrupt  sensualist ;  for  when  the 
season  of  youth  is  passed,  and  the  powers  of  en- 
joyment are  lessened,  they  will  then  be  suffering 
from  the  consequences  of  their  previous  excesses, 
and  sinking  under  the  weight  of  broken  consti- 
tutions, with  habits  that  will  render  it  painful  and 
difficuk  for  them  to  adopt  the  only  course  that 
can  rescue  the  remainder  of  their  lives  ft'om  mi- 
sery.   A  long  iudulgence  in  intemperance  and 
sensuality  extinguishes  every  principle  of  virtue, 
deadens  the  feelings,  corrupts  the  heart,  and  m- 
disposes  the  mind  for  all  serious  reflection,  or  any 
useful  and  beneficial  pursuit.    A  moment's  consi- 
deration, which  must  at  times  intervene,  ni  the 
most  giddy  career  of  youthful  dissipation,  wdl 
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convince  us  how  fatal  to  happiness,  and  how  de- 
structive to  our  welfare,  is  a  course  of  sensual 
indulgence ;  and  that  with  whatever  sweets  it  be 
supposed  to  uiiugle  the  cup  of  life,  it  infuses  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  ingredients  of  the  utmost 
bitterness. 

Youth  should  avoid  associating  with  those  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness,  for  in  such  society  it  is 
impossible  to  preserve  our  own  sobriety.  Habit 
and  example  hide  the  true  aspect  of  things 
from  our  eyes.  Not  even  the  steadiest  of 
men  is  proof  against  a  bad  example  continually 
before  him.  Therefore  be  firm,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning  renounce  that  society  which  will  ultimately 
prove  your  ruin.  By  being  familiarized  with 
what  is  wrong,  we  lose  our  abhorrence  of  it,  and 
are,  in  the  end,  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  its  com- 
mission. We  naturally  and  insentsibly  fall  in  with 
the  manners  of  those  with  whom  we  associate; 
for  being  disposed  to  make  ourselves  agreeable, 
we  know  we  cannot  more  effectually  do  it  than  by 
adbrding  tiieir  conduct  the  sanction  of  our  coun- 
tenance and  imitation, 

"•  To  frame  your  mind  to  mirtli  and  merriment, 

"  Wliich  bars  a  tUousand  liaruiKS,  and  lengthens  lite." 

SuAKsrEAUE. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dissuade  from  mirth  j 
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it  is  as  necessary,  at  seasonable  moments,  as  re- 
flection and  seriousness;  each  should  have  its 
periods.  Mirth,  when  guided  by  wisdom,  ought 
to  l)e  encouraged,  for  it  is  then  in  no  danger  of 
being  carried  to  excess.  It  is  an  error  to  desig- 
nate conduct  as  merrij  when  it  ceases  to  be  rea- 
sonahle.  In  proportion  as  the  spii  its  are  excited 
and  raised  by  hquor,  so  will  they  certainly  after- 
wards be  depressed.  If  wine  and  strong  drink 
be  therefore  used  at  all,  it  should  be  sparinghj, 
with  caution  and  moderation. 

Each  succeeding  generation  Ijeconies  more  and 
more  estranged  from  the  simplicity  of  nature,  by 
the  circumstance  of  children  from  infancy  being 
bred  up  in  artificial  modes  of  living,  and  en- 
couraged in  the  indulgence  of  idleness  and  in- 
temperance; thus  habits  of  indulgence,  contracted 
in  the  innocence  of  childhood,  increase  as  they 
advance  in  years,  and  at  length  bring  on  a  dread- 
ful train  of  consequences  without  the  urdiappy 
victims  once  suspecting  they  have  been  guilty  of 
the  slightest  error.  "  The  excesses  of  our  youth 
are  drafts  upon  our  age,  payable  about  twenty 
years  after  date." — Coltons  Lacon. 

A  breach  of  temperance  at  any  time  is  im- 
proper, though  it  may  be  a  solitary  instance,  and 
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considered  of  no  moment ;  every  departure  from 
regulai'ity  is  to  be  avoided,  and  every  man  should 
be  upon  his  guard  not  to  be  surprised  into  the 
sHghtest  deviation,  for  habit  makes  al^surdity 
famihar,  and  bhnds  the  eye  of  judgment. 

Youth  do  not  sufficiently  consider  the  danger 
consequent  upon  tlie  breaking  a  resohition  once 
formed,  nor  how  one  departure  brings  on  another. 
It  is  far  easier  to  resist  i\\e  first  impulse  of  tempta- 
tion to  stray  from  the  path  of  duty,  than  any  of 
tlie  subsequent  ones,  which  are  sure  to  follow 
thick  upon  the  first. 

The  possession  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  is 
at  all  times  accounted  honourable,  and  surely  that 
knowledge  which  has  for  its  object  the  presei'va- 
tion  of  health  and  life,  ought  not  to  rank  the 
lowest  in  man's  estimation. 

Pei-sons  depend  upon  their  strength  to  ward  off 
the  evils  consequent  upon  intemperance  indulged 
in  their  youth  ;  for  being  ignorant  of  the  various 
organs  of  their  frames,  and  of  their  several  func- 
tions, they  are  not  aware  that  the  injuries  sus- 
tained by  them  in  youth  will  entail  their  conse- 
quences upon  age,  and  that  by  e^m-y  attack, 
their  strength  and  power  of  resistance  will  be 
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diminished.  In  fact,  it  lias  been  sufficiently 
proved  that  dissipation  in  youth,  has  furnishetl 
matter  for  repentance  during  the  remainder  of 
life. 

But  should  it  be  asked  in  what  way  we  can  best  dis- 
engage ourselves  from  these  habits  once  acquired, 
and  which  long  practice  may  almost  have  rendered 
part  of  our  nature;  I  would  answer,  in  the  words  of 
that  most  excellent  moralist,  Mason,  "  The  way 
"  to  subdue  a  criminal  inclination,  is  first  to  avoid 
"  the  known  occasions  that  excite  it,  and  then 
"  to  curb  the  first  motions  of  it,  and  thus  having 
"  no  opportunity  of  living  indulged,  it  will  of 
"  itself  in  time  lose  its  force,  and  fail  of  its  wonted 
"  victory." 

Young  persons  are  not  only  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  modern  errors  of  living,  from  the  ex- 
amples set  before  them,  but  are  in  many  cases 
actually  trained  to  an  irregular  life  by  those  who 
have  the  care  of  them ;  not  probably  with  a  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  the  danger  of  such  a  course, 
but  under  an  impression  of  its  innocence,  because 
they  see  it  practised  by  the  great  body  of  the 
community.  I  trust,  therefore,  1  shall  not  call 
upon  youth  in  vain  to  exannne  and  study  in  due 
time  the  nature  and  construction  of  their  bodily 
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frames;  a  knowledge  of  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
will  tend  to  fortify  their  resolutions  to  resist 
courses,  of  which  they  will  then  distinctly  perceive 
that  tlie  certain  consequences,  are  clouding  the 
opening  capacities,  and  corrupting  the  heart  and 
disposition. 

It  is  well  known  that  indulgence  of  any  of  the 
appetites  or  passions  beyond  the  bounds  which 
nature  has  prescribed,  tends  idtimately  to  destroy 
the  organ  itself,  and  tlnis  deprives  the  individual 
of  that  rienj  gratification,  to  obtain  which,  lias 
been  his  ardent  desire.    It  is  solely  from  these 
causes,  that  so  much  misery  attends  the  journey 
of  life ;  persons  go  on  without  once  stopping  to 
consider  the  nature  of  their  corporeal  frames,  as 
long  as  a  strong  constitution  will  hold  out;  con- 
ceiving that  they  cannot  be  doing  very  wrony 
in  merely  treading  the  steps  in  which  numbers 
have  trodden  before  them.     Ihus  it  is  that 
thoughtless  youth  blasts  the  opening  prospects  of 
his  happiness,  and  as  Blair  beautifully  expresses 
it,  "  Wiio  but  must  drop  a  tear  over  human  na- 
"  ture,  when  he  beholds  that  morning  which  arose 
"  so  bright,  overcome  with  such  untimely  dark- 
"  ness!  that  good-humour  whicli  once  captivated 
'*  all  hearts,  tluU  vivacity  which  sparkled  in  every 
"  company,  those  abilities  which  were  fitted  for 
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"  adorning  the  highest  stations,  all  sacrificed  at 
"  the  shrine  of  low  sensuality !" 

In  the  vigour  of  our  youth,  when  the  springs  of 
action  are  yet  elastic,  our  nerves  are  braced  with 
strength,  and  we  are  yet  almost  ignorant  of  the 
sensation  of  pain  ;  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that 
no  such  sensation  exists  ;  warnings  and  cautions 
are  treated  with  contemi)t,  for  as  at  present  we 
experience  no  immediate  ill-consequence  from 
our  irregularities,  we  therefore  fear  none,  how- 
ever much  our  mode  of  living  may  be  at  variance 
with  nature ;  nor  is  it  without  infinite  difficulty 
that  we  are  at  last  brought  to  believe,  that  by  a 
continuance  of  our  course,  our  nerves  may  be- 
come unstrung,  our  limbs  lose  their  wonted  ac- 
tivity, our  strength  and  spirits  die  away,  till  at 
last  we  sink  the  victims  of  intemperance  and  ex- 
cess. To  squander  and  destroy  health,  is  doubt- 
less a  crime  of  great  magnitude ;  the  duties  as 
well  as  the  pleasures  of  life  require  its  preserva- 
tion ;  without  it  neither  the  one  can  be  performed 
nor  the  other  enjoyed ;  how  then  can  man,  en- 
dowed with  reason,  knowing  as  he  does  the 
inevitable  consequences,  so  far  forget  himself, 
as  to  deviate  for  the  sake  of  the  most  transient 
gratifications,  from  nature's  simple  path,  and  heap 
diseases  and  destruction  upon  his  own  head, 
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rendering  tlie  more  mature  period  of  his  life  a  prey 
to  weakness  and  infirmity.  Consider,  and  con- 
sider again  these  dreadful  consequences,  exercise 
firmness,  and  resist  temptations,  shun  them  more 
than  you  would  a  pestilence,  for  the  one  may 
sometimes  be  defeated,  the  other  never. 

It  is  the  bonnden  duty  of  parents  early  to  instil 
into  the  minds  of  their  ofl^spring,  correct  notions 
of  the  laws  upon  which  health  depends,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  which  will  greatly  tend  to  fortify 
them  against  the  temptations  ,to  which  the  period 
of  youth  is  so  peculiarly  exposed  ;  and  M-^ere 
parents  to  enforce  a  rigid  observance  of  simplicity 
of  living,  during  the  period  of  childhood,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  they  would  become  so  fixed  in 
hahit,  and  so  engrafted  in  nature,  that  they 
would  be  still  observed  after  young  pei'sons  should 
have  passed  from  their  control,  and  thus  would 
they  be  prevented  from  holding  their  lives  on  so 
precarious  a  tenure,  and  secure  to  themselves  the 
blessings  arising  from  sound  and  rol)ust  health. 
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FAS  II I O  N, 


Power  of  fashion,  as  regards  health — Wrong  estimation  of  the  bloom 
of  health — Natural  and  hcalthi  complexion  easy  to  he  attained-^ 
JEffects  of  leading  a  fashionable  life — Authority  of  custom — 
Opprohrium  attached  hy  the  weak  lo  the  word  "  vnftshionahh" — 
Froverhiul  reply  of  the  intemperate  man — Why  fashion  is  followed 
— Penalty  (f following  the  fashion. 


"  Pleasure,  by  glitling  on  the  minds  of  men, 

"  I\love  mischiefs  hast  thou  wrought  than  hostile  arms, 

"  Than  aU  the  wi-ath  of  Gods." 

PuNiconuM,  Lib.  xv.  v.  94. 


WERE  tlie  arbitrary  dictates  of  fashion  con- 
fined to  matters  of  little  moment,  or  sncli  as  had 
no  relation  to  the  subject  of  health,  I  should  not 
have  paused  to  offer  an  observation  ;  but  its  in- 
fluence, unfortunately,  extends  to  the  most  minute 
actions  of  our  lives  ;  and  to  none  more  than  those 
immediately  afFectiuiv  our  bodily  welfare,  sanc- 
tioning and  enforcing  practices  of  the  most  bane- 
fid  nature. 
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To  yield  obedience  to  so  capricious  a  tjn-ant, 
and,  at  her  command,  to  pursue  conduct  con- 
demned by  our  better  judgment,  is  surely  to  re- 
linquisii  every  claim  to  tiie  dignity  of  manhood, 
and  to  sink  ourselves  beneath  the  weakest  of  our 
race.    That  men  should  do  so  would  be,  indeed, 
difficult  of  belief,  were  we  not  convinced  by  thou- 
sands of  daily  instances  ;  and  still  more  so,  that 
he  should  carry  his  obedience  to  such  a  point,  as  to 
completely  pervert  his  nature,  and,  in  consequence, 
destroy  his  constitution  :  reflection^  one  woidd 
conceive,  must  at  times  interpose,  and  show  him 
the  utter  wm'thlessness  and  insigmficance  of  the 
dictates  of  fashion,  as  well  as  their  fatal  conse- 
quences.   Can  there  be  a  stronger  instance  of  the 
folly  and  inconsistency  of  the  hmnan  character,  or 
of  the  depravation  to  which  the  human  taste 
may  be  reduced,  than  condemning  the  bloom  of 
health,  the  greatest  charjii  that  can  adorn  the 
countenance,  as  a  mark  of  vulgarity  and  low 
breeding  ;  and  then,  after  having  effected  its  de- 
struction by  gross  indolence  and  irregulai-ities, 
imitating  it  by  the  assistance  of  art.  Those 
females  who  have  a  desire  to  obtain  a  natural  de- 
licacy of  complexion,  will  do  well  to  subject  them- 
selves to  a  system  of  exei'cise  in  the  ojien  air, 
which  will  ensure  them  colour  to  their  cheeks, 
tone  to  their  nerves,  and  energy  to  their  minds. 
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A  person  having  led  a  portion  of  his  life  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  nature  and  reason, 
and  afterwards  changing  it  for  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  authority  of  fashion,  soon  becomes 
sensible  of  the  mischiefs  of  the  change.  In  his 
former  state  he  could,  without  difficulty,  brave  all 
weathers,  vicissitude  of  season,  or  change  of  cli- 
mate, none  of  wliich  occasioned  him  any  inconve- 
nience or  fatigue  ;  and  privations  were  not  only 
endured  with  patience,  but  sometimes  entered 
upon  with  alacrity.  Now  his  nerves  are  shaken, 
and  his  constitution  debilitated,  every  inclemency 
of  season  visits  him  with  disease,  and  the  smallest 
exertion  oppresses  him  with  fatigue. 

Tt  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  those  who  follow 
the  customs  of  fashionable  life,  cannot  escape  the 
consequences  that  naturally  result  from  them  ;  nor 
is  there  a  question  but  that  the  greatest  votary  of 
sensuality  must  in  time  be  satiated,  and  the  most 
abject  slave  of  fashion  become  sensible  of  its  fri- 
volity and  emptiness. 

With  the  full  conviction  that  health  is  the  first 
of  blessings,  and  that  without  it  no  enjoyment 
can  be  perfect,  man  suffers  himself  to  be  blindly 
carried  down  the  stream  of  fashioiiahh  folly, 
though  ending  in  the  destruction  of  this  most 
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valued  blessing'.  Does  he  deserve  [)ity  for  his 
imprudence  ?  Tlie  truth  is,  that  in  spite  of  sucli 
admission,  man  can  really  set  but  little  vahie  on 
his  health,  since  he  can  sacrifice  it  with  so  little 
concern,  to  procure  the  most  trifling  gratification. 
The  authority  of  custom  is,  indeed,  so  over- 
powering, that  few  people  possess  the  courage  to 
oppose  themselves  to  it ;  and  the  weak-minded, 
especially,  are  ever  ready  to  adduce  its  decrees  as 
a  justification  every  act,  however  pernicious  its 
tendency. 

To  be  called  profligate,  extravagant,  intem- 
perate, or  even  wicked,  might  be  borne  with 
patience,  so  long  as  these  qualities  bear  the 
sanction  of  fashion.  But  to  be  stigmatized  as 
ungenteel  and  vulgar,  on  account  of  our  abhor- 
rence of  such  vices,  and  our  avoiding  their  prac- 
tice, requires  a  strength  of  mind,  and  greatness 
of  courage,  which  few  at  the  present  day  are  found 
to  possess  ;  any  opprobrium  is  light  to  be  endured 
in  comparison  with  such  a  stigma.  Di-.  Beddoes 
says  that,  "  Crimes  of  moderate  magnitude  do 
"  not  excite  so  much  repugnance,  as  an  oversight 
"  in  any  of  the  minutiai  of  fashion." 


When  we  reflect  upon  the  mischiefs  arising 
)ni  the  flimsy  pretexts  and  habits  imposed 
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upon  us  by  custom  and  fashion,  and  which  are 
directly  at  variance  witli  those  appointed  by 
nature  for  our  well-being,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  mankind  should  be  so  lost  to  the  suygestions 
of  reason  and  common  sense^  as  blindly  to  sub- 
mit themselves  toHhem.  Is  it  that  the  tyrant 
fashion  reigns  so  absolutely,  as  even  to  over- 
poiver  our  intellect,  and  take  possession  of  our 
understanding  1  Certain  it  is,  that  were  a  wise 
man  to  demand  of  us  why  we  are  thus  deluded, 
the  only  reply  we  could  possibly  make,  is,  ''Am 
''  I  tohe  unlike  every  one  else,  and  do  not  all 
"  persons  do  so 

The  unreasonable  prepossession  which  men 
have  taken  in  favour  of  fashion,  is  the  cause  that 
the  rising  generation  is  early  initiated  into  the 
same  pernicious  courses;  this  error  is  further 
encouraged  by  the  general  predilection  of  men  for 
a  life  of  indulgence  and  indolence,  in  preference 
to  the  moderation  essential  to  that  of  natin-e  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  consequences  are  not  felt  in 
the  height  of  youth  and  vigorous  health,  yet  the 
pei  iod  will  most  assuredly  overtake  us,  and  we 
siiall  be  compelled  to  pay  the  penalty  of  our 
folly  with  compound  interest. 

Be  linn,  therefore,  against  those  tyrants,  fashion 
and  custom,  which  are  so  totally  voitl  of  any  solid 
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foundation  for  their  support,  and  which  are  made 
to  appear  as  the  standard  of  perfection  to  day^ 
and  become  obsolete  on  the  rtioirow.  Prepos- 
sessions in  favour  of  such  prejudices  cannot  be 
too  soon  eradicated,  for  if  once  suffered  to  c:o  on 
uninterruptedly,  they  do  in  a  manner  so  entwine 
themselves  into  the  very  principles  of  our  nature, 
as  to  become  an  integral  part  of  us,  and  require 
the  most  painful  efforts  of  a  vigorous  mind  to 
check  their  career,  and  a  retreat  is  almost  im- 
possible: that  which  is  not  founded  upon  the 
imperishable  basis  of  truth  and  of  nature,  incurs 
the  danger  of  substituting  the  visions  of  fancy  for 
the  materials  of  reality,  and  will  certainly  go  to 
decay. 

Finally,  what  do  we  get  by  fbllowing  the  absurd 
and  pernicious  practices  of  fashion  %  loss  of  health 
and  shortness  of  life.  Can  any  one  be  so  destitute 
of  reason  as  voluntarily  to  draw  upon  himself  the 
attacks  of  disease'?  It  is  a  melancholy  subject  of 
reflection  to  behold  thousands,  led  by  the  strong 
delusions  of  ftishion  during  the  greater  i)art  of 
their  lives,  indulge  in  the  vain  hope  of  retaining 
health,  notwithstanding  the  commission  of  re- 
peated acts  of  intemperance  and  excess.  Such  is 
the  depravation  of  our  manners,  that  nothing  is 
more  frequent  than  to  hear  young  men  ridicule, 
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with  what  they  consider  wit,  every  precept  tend- 
ing to  restrain  sensual  indulgences;  forgetting 
with  liow  much  greater  force  the  same  wit  may  be 
retorted  against  themselves.  There  is  no  greater 
sign  of  the  badness  of  a  cause,  than  when  its 
supporters  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  ridicule.  He  who  is  possessed  of 
even  a  limited  share  of  discretion,  judiciously 
applied  to  the  preservation  of  his  health,  is  a  much 
wiser  man  than  he  who  abounds  in  wit,  exercised 
against  so  valuable  a  blessing. 

The  laws  of  fashion,  and  the  ton,  as  they  are 
termed,  are  therefore  so  perfectly  unworthy  the 
consideration  of  a  man  of  sense,  that  I  shall  not 
insult  the  understanding  of  my  readers,  by  dwell- 
ing longer  on  the  subject,  than  to  say,  that  those 
who  yield  to  so  barbarous  a  despotism,  evince  a 
weakness  of  mind  bordering  upon  idiotcy ;  they 
barter  substantud  blessings  for  imaginurij  gratifi- 
cations. 
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RICHES  AND  POVERTY. 


Pooerty—^Advaniuges  of  a  life  of  simplicity — Sensual  pleasures  and 

real  happiness. 


THE  man  who  is  either  born  to  riches,  or  who 
obtains  them  by  his  industry,  in  these  hixurious 
times,  is  scarcely  to  be  envied ;  temptations  to 
indulgence  are  thus  placed  so  much  within  his 
reach,  that  it  requires  more  than  ordinary  strength 
of  mind  to  resist  them.  The  possession  of  wealth 
appears  ahnost  a  barrier  to  the  preservation  of 
health ;  so  sure  is  it  to  generate  habits  of  sen- 
suahty,  which,  when  once  confirmed,  are  scarcely 
ever  to  be  broken  ;  and  the  possessor  dies,  at 
last,  their  victim. 

"  In  wealth  like  this 

"I  always  wish  to  be  extremely  poor." 

PIOUACE. 

Althoiigli,  in  many  instances,  those  placed  in 
the  more  humble  walks  of  life  are  not  tar  behind 
the  rich,  in  a  departure  from  nature;  yet  the 
greater  part  of  that  class,  having  fewer  opportu- 
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nities,  are  tempted  to  indulge  in  a  less  dangerous 
degree:   and  to  those  possessing  fortitude,  a 
greater  chance  is  afforded  of  successfully  resisting 
temptations  altogether.    To  many  the  obligation 
to  forbearance  proceeds  from  the  narrowness  of 
their  means,  which  thus  compels  them  to  practise 
a  virtue,  in  spite  of  themselves.    Others  there 
are,  who  having  acquired  the  habits  of  mode- 
ration,  from  their  cirumstances,  persevere  m 
them  from  conviction,  and  adhere  to  their  homely 
fare  under  every  change  of  situation,  reaping  in 
the  end  the  reward  justly  merited  by  their  virtue. 

Persons  in  the  lower  classes  of  life  are  very 
apt  to  overlook  the  numerous  enjoyments  which 
their  station  affords,  and  view  with  envy  those 
possessed  by  their  superiors.    If,  however,  they 
were  to  bestow  a  small  portion  of  their  time  m 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  means 
necessary  to  preserve  them  in  health,  and  to 
ensure  length  of  days,  they  would  soon  become 
sensible  that  their  own  station  of  life  is  by  far  the 
most  conducive  to  their  real  welfare,  as  by  yielding 
to  necessity's  supreme  command,  it  removes  them 
far  from  the  temptations,  which  prove  so  generally 
fatal  to  their  superiors.  The  happiest  man,  there- 
fore, is  he  who  knows  the  fewest  wants,  rather 
than  he  in  whose  power  abounds  the  most  ample 
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means  of  gratification.  It  is  more  difficult  to  be 
well  with  riches,  than  to  be  at  ease,  under  the 
want  of  them,  for 

"  Wealth  brought  luxury, 
"  And  luxury,  onslotli,  begot  disease." 

Were  a  man  in  humble  life  tempted  to  adopt 
all  the  falsely-termed  pleasures  of  the  voluptuary 
and  sensualist,  were  the  means  afforded  him,  he 
would,  as  Seneca  says,  "  pay  the  price  of  his 
"  liberty  for  his  delights,  and  sell  himself  for 
"  what  he  buys."  A  wise  man  would  of  course 
reject  it,  and  prefer  continuing  his  coarse  and 
simple  diet,  accompanied  as  it  had  been  with 
sound  and  vigorous  health. 


A  man  in  the  possession  of  health  may  con- 
sider himself  blest  with  the  choicest  gift  of  Provi- 
dence, and  therefore  far  more  favoured  than  the 
possessor  of  riches,  let  them  be  ever  so  abundant. 
His  riches  are  in  his  looks,  men  are  ever  impelled 
to  seek  their  pleasure  in  the  gratification  of  ac- 
quwed  tastes,  good  or  bad,  which  commonly 
derive  their  origin  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  may  have  been  placed.  Thus  habits  of  ex- 
cess are  frequently  contracted  from  the  mingling 
m  modern  fashionable  society,  which  are  after- 
wards most  difficult  to  break  through,  and  which 
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render  the  individual  incapable  of  those  simple 
enjoyments  consistent  with  health,  possessed 
by  those  who  move  in  a  more  humble  sphere. 
Ignorance  of  wealth,  therefore,  is  the  very  best 
of  riches,  as  an  immoderate  desire  of  them  is  a 
poison  lodged  in  the  soul  which  destroys  every 
thing  that  is  good  in  it. 

The  miser  grasps  at  money  for  its  own  sake 
only,  and  forgets  that  if  he  wwild  be  well,  he 
must  grasp  at  health  also,  which  is  a  blessing  of 
far  greater  value,  for  without  gold,  health  may 
be  enjoyed,  but  without  health  it  is  impossible  to 
enjoy  riches. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  OUR  BODIE§. 


Intellectual  hnprovement  of  society  purchased  hi/  the  sacrifice  of 
the  lodihj  health — Vigour  of  health  and  hardiness— Knowledge 
of  our  oivn  bodies  important — Accurate  adjustment  of  all  its 
parts — Incompetent  opinions  upon  health — Easy  attainment  of 
the  hiowledge  of  our  frames — Right  disposition  of  the  body — 
Disease  the  consequence  of  an  irregular  life — Health  in  our 
own  poiver— Hereditary  diseases — Difficulty  of  inducing  men 
to  adopt  strict  temperance — Abstraction  of  the  thoughts  from 
u  orldly  concerns— Influence  of  habit — Advice  to  the  determined 

,  sensualist — Pain  and  decrepitude  his  punishment — Impeach- 
ment of  the  sensualist's  understanding  to  acknowledge  himself 
in  error. 


THERE  cannot  exist  a  doubt  of  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  society,  but  it  must  be  quite  ap- 
parent  that  it  has  been  purchased  by  a  correspond- 
ing- sacrifice  of  bodily  health  and  strength,  and 
that  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  the  body  was 
produced  in  a  stronger  and  sounder  state  than  at 
present,  as  the  constitution  must  be  necessarily 
enfeebled  by  the  vices  of  successive  generations 
during  many  thousand  years.  To  resume  again 
our  pristine  state  of  health  must  now  be  a  matter 
of  no  small  difficulty,  as  our  mode  of  living  has 
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become  entirely  changed  from  that  which  prevailed 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  it  behoves  us 
as  closely  as  possible  to  keep  nature  in  our  view 
in  order  to  counteract  the  ills  incident  to  our 
altered  hahits.    No  study  that  can  occupy  the 
mind  of  man  can  be  of  equal  importance  with  that 
of  informing  himself  of  the  best  and  most  effectual 
means  of  improving  or  preserving  health,  especi- 
ally in  distinguishing  the  good  and  bad  qualities 
of  every  substance  that  enters  into  his  diet,  and 
its  effects  upon  the  system;  a  proficiency  in  this 
knowledge  must  be  of  the  most  essential  benefit 
to  every  one,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  pro- 
longation of  life,  by  enabling  us  to  ward  off  and 
withstand  in  time  all  attacks  made  upon  us  by 
every  enemy  to  our  health,  even  the  most 
insidious. 

Full  vigour  of  health  and  hardiness  can  only  be 
preserved'' by  regularly  following  the  inles  laid 
down  by  nature,  and  if  from  that  happy  condition 
we  experience  any  departure,  we  may  be  convinced 
some  infraction  of  her  laws  has  taken  place  on  our 
parts.  Intemperate  gratifications  are  purchased 
at  a  price  which  the  victim  will  too  soon  have  to 
pay,  and  at  a  rate  dear  enough,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible that  a  man  who  weakens  his  frame  even  by 
oecasionalexcesses  should  be  able  to  encounter  and 
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bear  up  against  the  evils  incident  to  our  nature 
with  the  same  prospect  of  success  as  the  man  for- 
tified by  liabitual  temperance. 

So  powerful  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  it  in  time 
familiarizes  us  to  things  at  which" we  at  first  recoil 
with  disgust,  yet  while  we  are  fully  sensible  that 
the  whole  animal  economy  will  sustain  irreparable 
injury  from  our  follies,  we  seldom  make  any  attempt 
to  check  or  regulate  our  headstrong  desires. 

It  may  then  very  justly  be  asked,  why  do  persons 
complain  of  the  sufferings  which  they  themselves, 
in  defiance  of  their  better  knowledge,  have  drawn 
down  upon  their  heads,  and  to  which  they  seek 
out  every  method  by  which  they  may  the  sooner 
become  the  victims  ?  It  is  of  unspeakable  im- 
portance then,  that  every  man  should  be  so  far 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  his  own  fj-ame,  as 
to  be  enabled  himself  to  judge  of  its  order  and 
disorder,  and  to  correct  any  slight  derangement 
without  the  aid  of  a  medical  man.  If  he  possess 
himself  of  this  knowledge,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  easy,  and  forms  and  maintains  a  resolution 
firmly  to  resist  temptations  to  excess,  which  are 
so  apt  to  steal  upon  a  man  by  little  and  little,  and 
by  degrees  becoming  habitual,  are  afterwards  so 
difficult  to  shake  off  ;  in  short,  if  a  man  has  sufl^- 
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cient  nerve  to  withstand  allurements,  there  is  no 
question  but  he  will  secure  to  himself  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  health  with  every  prospect  of 
length  of  days. 

There  are  persons  who  possess  a  proper  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  line  of  life  necessary  to  ensure 
to  them  firm  health,  and  length  of  life,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  following  the  path  of  nature.  Such 
of  these  who  feel  disposed  to  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  structure  of  their 
frames,  so  as  to  be  competent  to  judge  of  the 
healthy  or  disordered  performance  of  the  functions 
allotted  to  each  organ,  will  find  the  study  m-ore 
easy  than  they  imagine,  requiring  little  else  than 
an  attentive  observation,  though  it  is  held  out  by 
the  faculty  as  being  lahmious,  tedious,  and  dry, 
in  a  degree  that  must  render  it  to  most  persons 
painful  and  disgusting.  Can  a  study  which  unfolds 
to  us  the  knowledge  of  t\\e  pinciples  of  life,  and 
which  enables  us  to  regulate  ourselves  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  dangers  to  which,  through 
ignorance,  we  should  be  exposed,  and  to  remedy 
those'injuries  which  may  unavoidably  overtake  us ; 
can  such  a  study,  I  repeat,  be  deemed  irl  some  and 
of  no  avail?  those  who  are  disposed  to  make  the 
trial  will  be  very  soon  rewarded  by  the  progress 
they  will  make  in  discoveries  of  the  most  interest- 
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ing  kind,  and  besides  obtaining  a  knowledge 
essential  to  their  own  wellbeing,  they  will  possess 
the  means  of  conferring  the  most  important  bene- 
fits on  their  fellow-creatures,  they  will  then  be  per- 
fectly sensible  how  injurious  every  species  of  intem- 
perance is  to  a  system  so  exquisitely  formed,  and, 
in  consequence,  so  prone  to  disorder  and  derange- 
ment ;  and,  convinced  of  these  facts  themselves, 
they  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  impressing  them 
upon  others  who  arc  daily  through  ignorance 
exposing  themselves  to  the  most  frightful  dis- 
orders. 

Besides,  were  men  to  examine  the  construction 
of  their  frames  they  would  become  sensible  how 
entirely  the  whole  machine  depends  upon  the 
balance  and  accurate  adjustment  of  all  its  parts, 
some  of  which  are  of  the  most  minute  and  compli- 
cated description  :  "where  arrangement  the  most 
"  exquisite  derangement  is  the  most  licthler  It 
would,therefore,upon  the  principles  of  self-preser- 
vation appear  impossible  that  one,  possessed  of 
this  knowledge,  w^ould  voluntarily  risk  his  life  and 
sacrifice  his  health  by  wilf  ully  causing  a  derange- 
ment of  these  works  upon  which  his  existence 
depends.  And  as  the  human  frame  is  compared 
to  a  string  of  a  musical  instrument  which  requires 
Its  elasticity  to  be  weakened  or  strengthened,  it  is 
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indispensable  that  every  person  should  j^e  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  pulse,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  governed  by  it  on  all  occasions. 

It  may  be  as  well,  in  this  place,  shortly  to  enu- 
merate the  points  most  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  wonderful  machine  in  perfect  order. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
following  rules  be  most  religiously  observed  :— 
First,  exercise  (I  mean  true  active  exercise),  must 
be  constantly  and  regularly  taken  ;  confined  and 
contaminated  air  studiously  avoided  ;  early  rising 
and  early  retiring  to  rest  rigidly  practised ;  food 
and  drinks  simple  in  kind,  and  moderate  in 
quantity  ;  unerring  regularity  of  the  body  to  be 
preserved  by  diet,  and  not  by  medicine  :  in  short, 
an  invariable  adherence  to  the  strictest  tempe- 
rance and  moderation. 

By  an  observance  of  these  rules,  the  machine 
may  be  maintained  in  the  most  perfect  order,  of 
which,  health  and  comfort  will  be  the  necessary 
consequence ;  but  by  the  slightest  violation  of 
them,  the  whole  fabric  will  be  endangered,  and 
by  the  derangement  of  some  of  its  organs,  may 
entail  upon  us  disease  and  misery. 

Any  person,  even  of  ordinary  understanding, 
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may  by  the  slightest  attention  be  sensible  when 
the  regular  economy  of  his  body  is  disturbed.  If, 
for  instance,  it  be  neglected  or  tampered  with  by 
improper  living,  its  evacuations  will  at  once  dis- 
cover it.  Until  man  will  steadfastly  fix  his  atten- 
tion upon  his  own  immediate  feelings,  and  mark 
every  movement  connected  with  his  general  health, 
and  thereby  become  competent  to  form  some  sort 
of  judgment  of  his  situation,  and  thus  be  pre- 
pared to  detect  the  first  indication  of  incipient 
disease :  until,  therefore,  I  say,  the  necessity  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge  is  fully  impressed  on  the 
public  mind,  there  will  be  little  hope  of  offering 
any  effectual  opposition  to  the  ravages  of  disease  ; 
and  where  is  the  man,  who,  being  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  what  I  now  recommend,  can  account 
it  a  task  to  exercise  a  little  observation  in  atten- 
tion to  his  own  sensations,  where  the  reward  he 
will  ensure  to  himself,  will  be  no  less  than  exemp- 
tion from  infirmity  and  disease,  and  the  probable 
attainment  of  long  life  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  with  regret,  I  witness  the  too 
common  disposition  of  persons  to  manifest  no 
concern  for  their  health,  till  the  period  ari-ives 
when  it  will  avail  them  nothing.  The  first,  the 
second,  even  the  third  warning  will  hardly  arouse 
their  attention,  so  long  as  their  strength  remains 
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sufticient  to  pursue  their  intemperate  courses ;  but 
when  at  last  they  become  in  reality  feeUe,  they 
then  begin  to  feel  some  compunction  for  their 
conduct  and  anxiety  for  their  health.  They 
would  then  indeed  wish  to  recover  strength,  but 
their  firmness  to  resist  their  old  habits  of  indo- 
lence fails  them  ;  their  weakness  increases  and 
disease  overtakes  them,  their  constitution  breaks, 
and  they  feel  themselves  rapidly  descending  to 
the  grave.   In  this  deplorable  condition,  they  fly 
with  eagerness  to  medicine,  in  the  vain  imagina- 
that  it  will  set  ail  to  rights  again,  and  effect  in 
them  a  speedy  renovation  of  health  :  but  alas,  it 
is  impossible !  when  the  principles  of  life  are  o?ice 
destroyed  (as  in  such  circumstances  they  must 
be),  it  is  a  delusion,  nay,  it  is  madness  to  hope 
for  a  return  to  health.    If  we  wish  to  preserve 
this  invaluable  blessing  to  the  latest  period  of  our 
existence,  we  must  adopt  the  conduct  that  will 
ensure  it  to  us  while  yet  we  are  younc/,  and 
especially  guard  ourselves  against  being  led  away 
by  the  allurements  of  pleasure  ;  for  if  by  excess 
we  sap  the  foundation  which  nature  has  laid,  we 
must  expect  the  fabric  to  totter  and  fall,  which 
would  otherwise  have  stood  firm  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 

Another  circumstance,  which  it  is  a  matter  of 
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siiiprise  should  have  made  no  impression  upon 
society,  is,  that  in  the  catalogue  of  long  lives 
almost  every  instance  will  be  found  to  have 
resulted  from  a  strict  observance  of  temperance, 
the  employ jnent  of  active  exercise,  exposure  to 
every  inclemency  of  weather,  and  especially  to  a 
constant  habit  of  early  rising. 

We  see  many  instances  of  men,  who,  from  con- 
ceit or  effrontery,  join  in  discussion  of  subjects 
with  which  they  are  but  partially  acquainted,  and 
which  demand  the  closest  investigation,  and  most 
accurate  knowledge,  to  warrant  a  man  in  deliver- 
ing an  opinion  upon  them.  Let  such  persons 
beware  how  they  exercise  so  indiscreet  a  conduct 
upon  subjects  which  immediately  concern  their 
own  bodily  health ;  for  if  in  these  they  proceed 
upon  imperfect  knowledge,they  will  soon  have  cause 
to  repent  of  their  inconsideratiou  and  ignorance. 

Many  persons  give  themselves  no  concern 
whatever  about  the  nature  of  their  existence,  but 
rest  content  with  simply  knov.ing  that  they  live. 
To  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  general  construction 
of  our  frames,  subjects  us  to  the  danger  of  falling 
into  many  pernicious  and  erroneous  actions  with- 
out ever  once  suspecting  oui'selves  to  be  in  the 
wrong.    The  difficulties  which  attend  the  obtain- 
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ing  a  knowledge  of  the  orgsuiization  of  the  animal 
frame,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  in  many  cases  insu- 
perable barriers  to  its  acquisition,  and  deter  per- 
sons from  engaging  in  a  pursuit  which,  to  an 
inquiring  mind,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
and  gratifying  of  all  the  objects  of  science. 

Without  wading  through  anatomical  works, 
which  are  themselves  difficult  to  be  understood, 
and  without  the  aid  of  actual  dissection  (a  mode 
of  study  to  which  few  persons  not  destined  to  the 
medical  profession  feel  inclined),  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  interesting 
science ;  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  expected  that 
such  an  aquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  life 
will  ever  become  general, nor  is  it  indeed  necessary 
it  should.    An  outline  of  the  economy  and  struc- 
ture of  our  frames  which  may  assist  us  in  the  due 
regulation  and  preservation  of  our  health,  and 
which  may  be  easily  comprehended  by  every  indi- 
vidual of  m-dinary  capacity  and  judgment,  is  all 
that  is  required.    Such  a  concise  outline,  I  pro- 
pose now  to  give  with  as  much  brevity  as  is  con- 
sistent with  perfect  clearness  ;  and  in  order  that 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  avoiding  every  thing  that  may  have  the  slightest 
tendency  to  disorder  so  complicated  a  piece  of 
mechanism,  in  which  every  part  is  adjusted  and 
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balanced  vvitli  such  extreme  accuracy,  that  no 
material  change  in  the  functions  of  one  class  of 
organs  can  be  produced  without  a  derangement 
of  the  whole,  and  consequently  mischief  to  the 
individual.  In  fact,  most  of  the  diseases  inci- 
dental to  man  proceed,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
the  disorder  of  a  single  organ. 

The  first  impulse  which  sets  the  whole  machine 
in  motion  is  derived  from  the  heart  j  this  is  pro- 
vided with  two  cavities,  called  ventricles,  which, 
by  alternate  contraction,  propel  the  blood  forward 
to  every  part  of  the  body,  carrying  with  it  life  and 
nutriment  to  the  whole  system.  In  the  chest,  also, 
the  lungs  are  seated,  whicli  are  formed  of  innu- 
merable little  vesicles,  or  bladders,  to  receive  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  expose  the  whole  mass  of  blood 
to  its  action  throughout  the  body,  which  passes 
through  this  organ,  the  respirations  are  affected 
by  its  joint  action  with  that  of  the  heart.  Below 
the  lungs  is  placed  the  stomach,  which  receives 
and  digests  the  food.  On  the  right  side  is  the 
liver  from  which  the  bile  is  secreted,  a  substance 
thai  contributes  greatly  to  facilitate  the  passage 
of  the  food  through  the  lower  intestines.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  the  spleen,  of  which  the  use  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  kid- 
neys are  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  and  serve  to 
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separate  from  the  blood  the  excess  of  aqueous 
matter  which  is  afterwards  collected  in  the  blad- 
der.   The  intestines,  which  are  supported  by  a 
membrane,   called   the  mesentery,  divide  the 
nutriment  and  expel  the  useless  surplus  of  di- 
gested food.     In  the  centre  of  the  mesentery 
a  system  of  vessels  unite,  called  lacteals,  from  con- 
taining a  milky  fluid.    A  muscular  body,  called 
the   diaphragm,  separates  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach  from  that  of  the  chest,  and  greatly  assists 
the  organs  of  respiration.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  throat  are  two  tubes,  called  the  oesophagus 
and  trachea,  the  former  conveying  food  into  the 
stomach,  and  the  latter  the  air  into  the  lungs,  a 
valve  is  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  oesophagus 
with  the  stomach,  which  opens  downwards  when 
pressed  by  the  food,  and  afterwards  closes  to 
prevent  its  return  ;  a  similar  valve  is  situated  in 
the  trachea,  to  facilitate  the  alternate  respiration 
of  the  air.    The  brain,  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
mind,  is  placed  in  the  head,  and  is  entirely  en- 
closed by  two  transparent  membranes,  one  called 
the  fia  mater,  which  immediately  covers  it,  the 
other  the  dura  mater,  through  which  the  circu- 
lation is  conveyed.    From  the  brain  issue  the 
nerves,  in  the  form  of  white  cords,  extendmg  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  and  conveying  the  voli- 
tions of  the  mind  to  the  members,  and  the  sensations 
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derived  from  external  objects  to  the  brain.  The 
frame  of  the  body  is  composed  of  bones,  upon 
which  the  muscles  are  fixed.  The  office  of  the 
bones  is  to  give  stability  and  strength ;  that  of 
the  muscles,  to  put  the  frame  in  motion ;  when  they 
have  received  an  impulse  from  the  nerves,  by  the 
power  they  possess  of  expansion  and  contraction 
they  can  raise  and  move  those  parts  of  the  frame  to 
which  they  are  attached. 

Their  bulk  and  strength  may  be  materially  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  employment  or  disuse. 
Over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  are  dispersed 
innumerable  and  imperceptible  apertures  through 
which  is  a  constant  exudation,  which  ordinarily 
is  scarcely  perceptible,  but  is  rendered  very 
copious  by  exertion.  This  secretion  is  essentially 
necessary  to  keep  the  body  in  health. 

So  much  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  may 
therefore  be  acquired,  by  all  persons  who  will  give 
themselves  a  little  trouble,  as  will  enable  them  to 
fq^i  an  adequate  judgment  of  the  good  and  bad 
quality  of  our  food,  in  relation  to  our  fi-ames,  and 
of  the  mode  of  its  affecting  them;  and  thus,  with 
a  little  resolution  of  the  mind,  it  would  enable  us 
to  obviate,  and  resist  with  ease,  many  of  the  evils 
to  which  we  arc  now  exposed ;  and  rescue  our- 
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selves  from  the  necessity  in  every  trifling  indis- 
position of  throwing  ourselves  into  the  hands  of 
medical  men.    Those  who  feel  an  interest  in 
becoming  more  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  our  frame,  will  derive  much  useful 
knowledge,  by  a  perusal  of  "  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Laws  of  Life,"  by  Mr. Park.  This  work  contains, 
perhaps,  the  clearest  description  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  animal  nature,  to  be  found  in  any 
book  extant.    From  the  phenomena  it  proceeds 
to  deduce  some  fundamental  principles,  which 
may  serve  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
functions  are  performed,  the  causes  of  disease,  and 
the  operation  of  remedies,  with  a  general  outline 
or  description  of  the  organs  subservient  to  life. 

The  period  is,  I  trust,  arrived,when  men  will  per- 
ceive that  it  is  quite  within  the  power  of  any  person, 
capable  of  reflection,  to  produce  books  on  health ; 
and  that  those  are  most  competent  who,  in  addition 
to  the  knowledge  of  our  nature,  acquired  by  study 
and  observation,  have  added  the  advantage  of 
experience,  by  having  themselves  practised  the 
rules  they  would  recommend.   The  knowledge  ot 
the  physician  is,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the 
themnj  of  medicine,  and  its  applicability  to  the 
removal  of  the  more  urgent  symptoms  of  disease. 
The  remote  causes  of  those  diseases  seldom  en- 
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gage  liis  attention,  and  were  he  indeed  acquainted 
with  them,  he  would  not  conceive  it  to  be  within 
his  province  to  divulge  them  ;  for,  were  the  means 
of  removing  them  once  known,  it  would  lay  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  the  profession  to  which  he  owes 
his  importance,  and  from  which  he  derives  his 
bread.    It  nmst  be  allowed,  that  the  profession  of 
surgery  stands  on  a  different  ground ;  its  pro- 
vince is  to  minister  aid  in  the  mechanical  injuries  to 
which  we  are  continually  exposed,  of  the  necessity 
of  which  there  can  be  no  question.  Surgeons 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  esteemed  among  the  most 
useful  members  of  the  community :  nor  is  it  my 
desire  to  underrate  even  the  services  of  any  of 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession ;  for  so  long 
as  the  prevailing  taste  for  luxury  and  indolence 
of  every  kind  continues,  their  services  will  always 
be  in  requisition,  and  in  urgent  and  desperate 
cases  may  sometimes  afford  relief.   All  that  I  aim 
at  is,  to  induce  persons  to  endeavour  to  make 
themselves  so  far  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
their  own  fi-ames  and  the  offices  of  the  several 
members,  as  to  be  able  to  minister  to  themselves  in 
cases  of  exigency,  and  to  avoid  those  practices 
which  they  will  the7i  know  "must  of  necessity 
prove  injurious. 


By  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  economy  of 
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our  system,  we  should  be  nUe  to  detect  the  first 
latent  approaches  of  disease,  and  oppose  ourselves 
to  them,  before  they  would  have  had  time  to 
i-oot  themselves  in  the  system ;  and  I  have  already 
shown  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  the  attain- 
ment of  this  degree  of  knowledge,  where  there  is 
the  smallest  inclination  to  it. 

Is  not  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,  worthy  of  some  pains  1:  And 
how  are  we  to  effect  this,  except  by  acquainting 
ourselves  with  the  nature  of  the  system,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  affected  by  external 
objects  1; 

In  impressing  on  the  minds  of  my  readers  the 
necessity  of  paying  attention  to  the  structure  of 
the  human  frame,  I  do  not  intend  to  imply  that 
they  should  go  through  the  ordeal  of  a  re(/ida7' 
study  of  anatomy,  although  Haller,  the  founder 
of  modern  physiology,  has  furnished  us  with  ample 
and  easy  means  of  obtaining  such  knowledge. 
After  devoting  a  period  of  thirty  years  to  every 
variety  of  experimental  research,  he  composed 
his  "  Elementa  or  Physiologia?,"  in  which  every 
organ  is  minutely  described,  with  an  account  of 
its  functions.     This  book  has  been  published 
upwards  of  eighty  years,  and  still  continues  a 
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work  of  the  highest  authority,  yet  a  private  indi- 
vidual need  not  go  further  into  this  science,  than 
is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  form  a  judgment  of 
his  own  sensations,  and  to  regulate  his  body 
accordingly :  for  after  all,  dissection  will  not 
prove  of  great  use  to  pei  sons  who  are  not  of  the 
medical  profession,  nor  is  it  equal  to  the  develop- 
ment and  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
life, — as  for  instance,  what  organ  has  been  more 
carefully  dissected  than  the  brain,  yet  the  respec- 
tive offices  of  its  various  parts  have  not  been  yet 
discovered. 

Perfect  health,  therefore,  consists  in  a  right  dis- 
position of  the  body,  and  a  due  adjustment  of  all 
its  parts,  in  the  preservation  of  a  just  and  even 
temperature,  and  ready  and  free  exercise  of  the 
several  vital  functions.  All  these  together  con- 
stitute a  kind  of  equilibrium,  or  balance,  which 
ought  to  be  studiously  preserved,  the  smallest 
variation  from  the  most  perfect  adjustment  being- 
attended  with  painful  feeling  and  hazardous  con- 
sequences. If  men  then  could  be  made  sensible 
that  disease  was  the  necessary  consequence  of 
their  umiatiiral  mode  of  living,  they  would  not 
fall  into  such  flagrant  deviations,  as  will  eventually 
cost  them  both  health  and  life.  To  a  state  of 
health  man  is  born,  and  io  himself  alone  has  he  to 
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attribute  any  sickness  or  disease  with  which  he 
may  be  afflicted ;  for  so  long  as  he  chooses  to  con- 
form himself  to  Natm-e's  rules,  health  is  in  his 
power.    It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  that  the 
assertion  that  "  all  men  are  hwn  to  health"  is 
somewhat  too  general,  as  it  is  certain  that  many 
who  have  derived  their  existence  from  parents 
whose    constitutions    have    been  previously 
broken  by  intemperance,  have  partaken  of  the 
infirmities  of  their  progenitors,  and  have  brought 
into  the  world  diseased  and  enfeebled  consti- 
tutions; but  to  such  persons  it  must  be  evi- 
dent my  observation  was  not  intended  to  apply ; 
they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  in  no 
respect  affect  the  question,  which  merely  goes  to 
assert  the  natural  condition  of  man  to  he  that  of 
health,  and  sickness  to  be  the  consequence  of  his 
Qwn  folly;  which  is  the  case  in  the  present 
instance ;  for  though  not  the  fault  of  the  indi- 
vidual, still  the  evil  originates  from  misconduct, 
and  not  from  any  affliction  of  Divine  Providence. 
The  consequences  of  a  sober  and  an  intemperate 
life  differ  widely,  the  one  overwhelms  us  with 
disease,  and  cuts  us  off  in  the  midst  of  our  career ; 
the  other  ensures  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health, 
with  a  prolonged  existence.    Not  one  man  out  of 
a  thousand  can  be  said  to  die  a  natural  death.  So 
much  is  death  accelerated  by  acts  of  intemper- 
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ance.  "  To  die,"  says  Dr.  Jolinsori,  "  is  the  fate 
"  of  man,  but  to  die  with  Hngering  anguish  is 
"  generally  his  oum  folly." 

So  confirmed  are  the  habits  of  the  present 
generation  in  the  indulgence  of  sensuality,  that  it 
is  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  can 
be  shaken ;  nor  can  they  be  compared  to  any  thing 
more  aj^tly  than  to  a  man  in  a  lethai'gy,  who,  as 
Dean  Bolton  describes,  "  desires  you  would  let 
"  him  doze  on,  for  like  him,  he  apprehends  no 
"  danger  when  i/oifsee  the  greatest;  you  grieve 
"  and  vex  him  when  you  attempt  to  cure  him." 

If  there  be  one  method  more  than  another  cal- 
culated to  bring  men  to  a  sense  of  their  condition, 
and  of  what  is  conducive  to  their  wellbeing,  it  is 
sometimes  to  abstract  their  thoughts  fnmi  their 
worldly  concerns,  and  fix  them  on  the  stupendous 
works  of  the  Creator.  Lost  indeed  must  that 
man  be  whom  such  a  contemplation  will  not  im- 
press with  the  most  lively  feelings  cf  delight, 
wonder,  and  gratitude,  of  which  our  nature  is 
susceptible.  I  would  then  ask,  if  they  could 
voluntarily  relinquish  this  source  of  pure  and  per- 
manent delight,  after  having  once  tastetl  it,  for 
the  empti/,  umatisfying  pleasures  ofsoihrnality 
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and  dissipation  :  pleasures,  not  only  in  the 
highest  degree  transient,  but  invariably  followed 
by  debility  and  disease,  and  the  pangs  of  the 
severest  remorse. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  obvious  conse- 
quences of  excess  in  sensual  indulgences,  there 
are  soine  persons  so  infatuated,  and  so  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  force  of  habit,  that  were  the 
question  put  to  them,  whether  they  would  prefer 
a  long  and  healthy  life  subject  to  the  restraint  of 
strict  temperance  and  regularity,  or  a  short  and 
diseased  one  with  a  free  license  to  the  indulgence 
of  their  sensual  appetites  and  passions,  they  would 
invariably  cJioose  the  latter. 

To  such  persons,  therefore,  who  at  once  set 
their  faces  against  any  alteration  in  their  mode  of 
living,  I  would  at  least  recommend,  in  some 
measure,  to  secure  their  strength  while  yet  there 
is  time,  by  some  moderation  in  those  indulgences 
they  will  not  at  any  cost  abandon,  by  mingling 
that  most  wholesome  diluent,  water,  with  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  food ;  and  above  all,  by  fre- 
quent and  active  exercise  as  much  as  possible  m 
the  purest  air,  and  of  rising  early.  The  obser- 
vance of  these  things  may,  in  some  measure, 
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retard  the  evils  which  no  earthly  power  can  with- 
hold from  ultimately  overtaking  them,  at  no  very 
distant  day. 

One  great  cause  why  the  converts  to  the  mode- 
ration and  simplicity  of  nature  are  so  few  in  num- 
ber is,  that  the  votaries  of  sensuality  and  indul- 
gence have  generally  been  initiated  from  their 
childhood  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  force  of  habit, 
tliey  appear  to  feel  it  would  be  an  impeachment  of 
their  understanding  to  acknowledge  themselves 
to  have  been  in  error  for  so  long  a  period  of  time. 
Such  a  feeling  is,  indeed,  most  unworthy ;  nor  is 
there  a  stronger  proof  of  a  base  and  degraded 
disposition,  than  a  wilful  perseverance  in  errw, 
rather  than  undergo  the  imaginary  shame  of  an 
avowal  of  it.    The  honourable  and  candid  mind 
hastens  to  acknowledge  every  error  it  may  be 
under,  and  to  adopt,  with  thankfulness,  every 
alteration  and  improvement  of  conduct  that  may 
be  pointed  out  to  it,  the  moment  it  is  convinced  of 
its  propriety.    In  the  instance  of  perseverance  in 
a  line  of  conduct  so  fraught  with  mischief  as  that 
of  excess  in  sensual  indulgences,  the  foUt/  is 
equal  to  the  ohstinacij;  for  can  any  folly  be  more 
egregious  than  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  health, 
merely  for  the  vindication  of  one's  judgment  ? 
These  two  causes,  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  the 
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punctilious  observance  of  a  line  of  conduct  once 
adopted,  have  so  filled  the  world  with  the  followers 
of  dissipation  and  excess,  that  were  we  not  eye 
witnesses  of  it,  we  should  scarcely  believe  it  pos- 
sible the  human  understanding  should  be  so 
perverted. 
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IRREGULARITIES  AND  DEVIATIONS 
FROM  NATURE  EXPOSED. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Opposite  opinions — Definition  of  doing  every  thing  which  nature 
requires — A  modern  author's  opinion  of  self -conquest — Prevail- 
ing credulity  as  regards  health — Sound  health  may  participate 
in  all  earthly  productions — Domestic  circle  at  home  preferred 
to  public  company — Aversion  to  abstemious  living — Confirmed 
voluptuary — Discouragement  to  reform — Sensualist  indifferent 
to  punishment — Intemperance — Creone's  reasoning — Secret  im~ 
easiness  of  the  sensualist — Principal  occupatioji  of  bons  vivans 
— Not  pursuing  sensuality  to  the  extremity  of  depravity  consi- 
dered harmless — Proved  to  be  fallacious  —Consequences  pointed 
out — Increase  of  diseases,  and  of  medical  men,  and  the  causes 
thereof — All  modern  disorders  attributable  to  debility — Erro- 
neous supposition  regarding  nature's  ru'i'i — Impossibility  of 
living  irregularly  and  enjoying  sound  health — Occasional  devi- 
ation from  temperance — Human  frame  compared  to  a  machine 
— Causes  of  disease  created  by  ourselves,  and  our  sufferings  are 
ill  proportion  to  our  conduct. 

"To  Lold  the  golden  mien — 

"  To  keep  the  end  in  view,  and  follow  nature." 

LucAN,  Book  II.  V.  S81, 

TRUTH,  whether  in  or  out  of  fashion,  is  the 
sum  of  knowledge,  and  the  proper  object  of  the 
understanding.    Whatsoever  is  opposed  to  thaU 
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however  authorized  by  consent,  or  sanctioned  by 
custom,  is  nothing  but  error.  Thus  false  and 
destructive  doctrines  have,  by  force  of  repetition, 

in  defiance  of  reason,  spread  themselves  in  the  * 

world  ;  but  are  we  therefore  to  subject  ourselves  j 

to  their  precepts,  and  resign  obvious  and  salutary  \ 

truth,  without  even  considering  the  consequences  : 

to  which  they  drive  us '?  if  we  are,  we  must  be  ' 

content  to  forego  every  pretension  to  the  distinc-  j 

tion  of  reason  and  intellect,  and  abandoning  I 

thought  aud  reflection,  sink  at  last,  the  victims  of  | 

imperious  customs,  and  our  own  degraded  and  { 

sensual  appetites.  | 

i 

That  contradictory  opinions  should  prevail  with  j 
regard  to  the  rules  actually  prescribed  by  nature  ^ 
for  obtaining  and  preserving  health  and  long  life  j 
(notwithstanding  every  instance  of  long  life  may 
be  directly  traced  to  the  practice  of  rigid  temper- 
ance, and  moderation  in  all  sensual  indulgences), 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  reluctance  men  feel  ; 
to  admit  any  doctrine  that  tends  to  abridge  their 
sensual  gratifications,  to  which  they  appear  deter- 
mined to  adhere,  in  spite  of  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences they  daily  see  attending  their  unrestrained 
indulgence.  j 

Many  set  their  fiieds  against  tlic  adoption  of 
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any  rules  for  the  government  of  health,  because 
they  consider  them  calculated  to  infringe  upon 
their  ease  and  comforts,  but  pretend  that  they 
can  follow  nature,  and  do  every  thing  which  she 
requires,  without  imposing  upon  themselves  any 
specific  restraint;  and  may  enjoy  very  good 
health  with  the  exception  of  noiv  and  then  a  com- 
mon headache,  a  billious  attack,  or  a  bowel-com- 
plaint, all  of  which  they  say  may  be  removed  by 
a  little  medicine.  Ask  them  to  explain  what  they 
really  conceive  to  be  "  doing  every  thing  that 
"  nature  requires,""  they  will  tell  you,  "  ob- 
"  serving  temperance  and  sobriety,"  meaning  by 
that,  taking  no  more  than  five  meals  a  day, 
namely,  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  tea,  and 
supper;  and  in  drinking  "  always  stopping  short 
"  of  intoxication  ;  and  should  the  appetite  prove 
"  unequal  to  this  moderate  diet ;  it  may  easily  be 
"  excited  by  some  trifling  stimulant,"  that  as  to 
early  rising,  "  they  seldom  lie  in  bed  after  eight 
"  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  always  retire 
"  soon  after  midnight."  "  That  exercise  consists 
"  either  in  riding  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  or 
"  leisurely  walking  to  and  from  their  places  of 
"  business,  and  finally  having  recourse  to  medi- 
"  cine  to  rectify  any  little  irregularity  in  the 
"  system." 
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This  they  call  living  in  confm'mity  to  nature; 
when  in  fact  there  is  not  one  of  these  indulgences 
but  what  violates  her  precepts,  and  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  preservation  of  a  sound  robust  state 
of  health. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  bulk  of  society  deceive  them- 
selves, and  from  these  erroneous  conceptions  arise 
all  the  mischief.  In  the  first  place  they  fix  Jive 
meals  a  day,  which  is  too  much  for  the  natural 
appetite,  they  therefore  take  them  by  raising  an 
artijicial  one.  Now  three  meals  are  fully  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  sound  robust  health,  viz., 
bieakfast,  dinner,  tea,  or  light  supper,  to  be 
regulated  by  the  hour  of  dinner  ;  nor  ought  any 
means  of  raising  an  artificial  appetite  be  resorted 
to  upon  any  consideration.  The  cramming  sys- 
tem so  prevalent  in  all  classes  of  society,  where 
persons  eat  at  meals  till  they  are  utterly  unable  to 
eat  any  more,  is  the  unsuspected  cause  of  the 
greater  number  of  diseases,  particularly  when,  in 
addition,  exercise  is  neglected.  Wine  or  other 
liquors  are  drunk  without  scruple,  to  a  point  suf- 
ficient to  affect  the  spirits,  although  not  produc- 
ing actual  intoxication. 

The  consequences  of  an  immoderate  use  of 
wine,  even  though  it  may  not  amount  to  intoxi- 
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cation,  is  the  production  of  many  fatal  diseases, 
by  debilitating-  the  digestive  organs,  and  en- 
feebling the  powers  both  of  body  and  mind ;  it  is 
therefore  in  the  highest  degree  improper,  to 
drink  07ie  glass  more,  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  refresh  and  recruit  the  body,  previously  ex- 
hausted by  exercise  or  labour. 

In  this  country,  persons  generally  rise  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  go  to  bed  about 
twelve  at  night :  this  is  obviously  contrary  to 
nature  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  lie 
in  bed  several  hours  after  the  sun  has  risen,  while 
they  remain  up  during  half  the  night,  the  season 
which  nature  has  especially  appointed  for  repose. 
This  inversion  of  the  seasons  of  rest  and  labour  is 
productive  of  debility,  and  a  variety  of  afflictions 
of  the  nervous  system,  in  an  incalculable  degree. 
Assuming  that  they  reside  in  cities,  and  large 
towns,  they  walk  to  and  from  their  respective 
callings  daily,  and  this  they  term  exercise ;  when 
in  fact  real  active  exercise,  such  as  is  necessary 
to  ensure  them  health  and  strength,  is  to  emerge 
from  the  confines  of  the  city,  and  walk  into  the 
country  daily  without  intermission,  at  least  the  dis- 
tance of  from  five  to  ten  miles.  When  the  body  is 
in  the  least  disordered  (as  it  very  frequently  must 
be  from  such  a  course  of  life)  they  immediately 
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have  recourse  to  medicine  for  relief,  ^M'heu,  had 
they  followed  nature's  rules,  they  would  have 
moved  on  in  life  in  constant  health,  never  ex- 
periencing the  slightest  derangement,  nor  suffer- 
ing a  moment's  pain. 

Tn  every  particular  then,  wherein  they  profess 
themselves  to  live  according  to  nature,  they  are 
in  fact  directly  opposing  her  dictates,  which  cer- 
tainly sooner  or  later  will  bring  upon  them  infir- 
mity, disease,  and  an  early  termination  of  life. 

Let  me  exhort  them  then  to  w  eigh  well  tlie  con- 
sequences of  persisting  in  these  dangerous  courses, 
and  let  them  resolve  to  relinquish  them  in  time, 
and  follow  those  which  will  keep  the  body  in  per- 
petual health,  and  ensure  them  a  long  and  happy 
life. 

A  person  who  having  once  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  temptations  to  sensuality  and  excess, 
and  inuring  himself  to  simple  and  natural  living, 
will  require  no  other  inducement  to  persevere  in 
his  new  course  than  the  satisfaction  arising  from 
his  own  altered  feelings. 

A  recent  writer  on  health  says,  "  that  as-self- 
*'  conquest  is  the  preparatory  step,  w  e  cannot 
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"  estimate  more  than  one  in  a  million  who  would 
"  bring  all  the  necessary  qualifications  into  the 
' '  field  for  obtaining  health,  we  may  venture  to 
"  trace  a  modified  scale  for  a  comparatively 
"  partial  success." 

I  have  before  had  occasion  to  advert  to  similar 
doctrines  of  modern  authors  on  the  subject  of 
health.    If  there  were  any  real  argument  in  such 
reasoning  (which  it  must  appear  there  is  not)  it 
would  almost  induce  me  to  believe  that  reason  on 
a  subject  which  so  intimately  concerns  our  veiy 
existence,  instead  of  guiding  and  directing  us  to 
our  good,  misleads  us,  and  by  a  show  of  plausi- 
bility, urges  us  on  to  conduct  sure  to  lead  us  to 
destruction.    We  are  at  all  times,  either  in  health 
or  in  sickness  ;  the  former,  the  rew/ird  of  regu- 
larity and  temperance,  the  latter,  the  consequence 
of  indolence  and  excess ;  which  if  we  continue  to 
pursue,  instead  of  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health, 
and  a  distant  old  age,  we  suffer  from  a  frame 
perfectly  distracted  with  pain,  and  at  length  meet 
a  premature  death.    It  is  true  that  the  generality 
of  mankind  from  the  prevailing  erroneous  opinions 
upon  the  subject  of  health  give  way  to  the  influence 
of  customs,  and  in  spite  of  their  better  reason, 
yield  to  the  torrent  of  prejudice ;  but  surely  no 
individual  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reason, 
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will  for  a  moment  imagine  disease  and  death  are 
too  slow  in  their  approach,  or  for  the  highest 
gratification  to  be  derived  from  sensual  indul- 
gences, would  wish  to  hasten  them ;  yet  such  he 
must  do,  if  he  give  way  to  intemperance  in  any 
degree,  however  moderate,  for  it  is  in  vain  to, 
expect  sound  health  from  any  course  short  of 
absolute  forbearance. 

The  same  writer  continues,  "  Nature,  when 
"  pursued  too  far  without  discrimination,  is  ex- 

tremely  fallacious  and  injudicious;  we  should 
"  recollect  that  a  civilized  and  a  savage  state  are 
"  materially  different ;  and  that  what  will  answer 
"  in  one  may  not  in  another.  Successive  genera- 
»  tions  in  improved  society,  alter  not  only  in  our 
"  constitutions,  but  our  very  features  and  persons. 
»  By  carrying  this  crude  notion  of  natural  living 
"  too  far,  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  the  most 
"  ludicrous  absurdities." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  making  one  or  U\  o  obser- 
vations on  these  doctrines :  in  the  lii'st  place  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  a  savage 
state  of  society  that  ought  to  be  brought  in  juxta- 
position with  the  state  of  society  as  now  consti- 
tuted ;  for  the  rules  of  living  adopted  by  savage 
nations,  are  as  tar  removed  from  those  of  nature, 
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as  the  customs  of  civilized  life;  but  if  by  "  a 
"  savage  state  "  be  meant  the  origiual  condition 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  mode  of  life,  pursued 
by  the  first  ages,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  it  was  much  more  conformable  to  nature,  and 
far  more  conducive  to  health  than  the  artificial 
customs  of  modern  civilization,  a  fact  suflftciently 
attested  by  the  acknowledged  length  of  the  lives 
of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  the  changes  of  the  modes  of  living  that  have 
taken  place,  the  constitutions  of  mankind  have 
experienced  a  change  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  present  race.    The  former  were  hardy, 
robust,  and  vigorous,  almost  unacquainted  with 
disease,  the  present  feeble  and  effeminate,  and 
the  prey  of  an  endless  train  of  diseases ;  it  may 
safely  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  to 
decide  which  is  the  preferable  state. 

So  addicted  is  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to 
sensual  enjoyments,  that  they  easily  persuade 
themselves  that  there  is  no  harm  in  them,  though 
by  the  least  reflection  they  must  be  convinced  of 
the  contrary;  and,  notwithstanding  the  shame- 
less effrontery  of  impostors  may  induce  us  to 
believe  absurdities,  not  possessing  any  immediate 
influence  on  the  welfare  of  our  condition  ;  yet  it 
is  strange,  and  much  to  be  lamented,  that  a  si- 
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niilar  credulity  should  prevail  on  the  subject  of 
health  and  the  well-being  of  our  corporeal  frame. 
For  we  have  not  an  appetite,  which,  if  indulged 
in  moderation,  does  not  produce  some  degrees  of 
delight ;  but  this  indulgence  must  be  regulated 
by  reason.    According  to  its  nature,  so  is  its 
enjoyment ;  but  any  kind  of  excess  immediately 
produces  pain.    Such  is  the  admirable  consti- 
tution of  our  nature,  that  when  in  a  state  of  sound 
robust  health,  man  is  competent  to  participate  m 
all  the  productions  of  the  earth    aye,  to  partici- 
pate liherally  ;  but  if  he  at  all  exceeds  the  limits 
prescribed  by  nature,  her  bounties  cease  to  be  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  and  become  the  instruments 
of  punishment,  subjecting  the  victim  not  only  to 
long-continued  pain,   but  also  to  the  greatest 
danger.    To  secure  a  continuance,  therefore,  of 
rational  indulgences,  it  is  essential  rigidly  to  avoid 
every  temptation  to  excess,  which  may  be  done 
by  arming  the  mind  with  a  firm  and  virtuous  re- 
solution to  refer  every  enjoyment  to  the  test  of 
reason  before  indulging  in  it. 

It  is  not  at  all  requisite  to  diminish  our  rational 
iimusements,  nor  to  abridge  the  pleasures  of  m- 
tercourse  with  society,  but  at  the  same  tmie 
some  bounds  ought  to  be  set  to  these  enjoy- 
ments by  ^vhich  their  zest  would  be  increased, 
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and  our  capability  of  participating  in  them  pro- 


longed. 


The  too  frequent  attendance  of  assemblies, 
dinner-parties,  and  theatres,  have  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  weaken  and  disorder  the  frame  in 
various  ways ;  it  would  therefore  be  prudent  to 
forego  a  portion  of  our  indulgence  in  these,  and 
oftener  seek  the  genuhw  and  tranquil  pleasures  of 
the  domestic  circle  at  home  ;  this  would  make  ns 
truly  sensible  that  "  self-denial  is  the  most  ex- 
"  alted  pleasure,  and  the  conquest  of  evil  habits 
"  is  the  most  glorious  triumph 
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There  are  few  persons  to  be  found,  endowed 
with  rational  faculties  who  will  not,  upon  due 
reflection,  admit  that  all  artificial  modes  of  living 
are  injurious  to  the  system  :  is  it  not  then  won- 
derful, is  it  not  unaccountable,  that  any  man,  thus 
sensible  of  the  evil  consequences  resulting  from 
such  a  life  should  be  so  lost  as  to  persist  in  it, 
although  convinced  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body, 
will  sink  under  it.  ' 

A  very  erroneous  and  injurious  opinion,  with 
regard  to  their  health,  prevails  with  persons  ad- 
verse to  leading  an  abstemious  life.    So  lono-  as 
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the  symptoms  of  rheumatism,  gout,  or  other  in- 
firmity, do  not  visit  them,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
feel  the  immediate  sensation  of  pain,  they  con- 
ceive that  it  is  as  yet  unnecessary  to  conform  to 
habits  of  temperance,  which  they  imagine  would 
materially  abridge  their  enjoyments ;  and  that 
it  is  quite  time  enough  to  think  of  refraining  from 
them,  when  actually  attacked  by  disease.  Let  me, 
however,  draw  the  attention  of  every  class  of 
persons  to  this  inevitable  and  dangerous  delusion. 
The  strongest  constitution  offers  no  protection 
from  the  consequences  of  intemperance;  it  may, 
indeed,  contribute  to  support  or  ward  off  the  in- 
cidental attacks  of  disease ;  but  the  inroads  of 
intemperance  are  so  insidious  and  so  certain, 
in  their  advances,  that  they  never  fail,  in  the  long- 
run,  to  make  the  strongest,  as  well  as  the  weakest, 
their  prey. 

It  is  a  common  observation  (and  indeed  made 
use  of  by  several  recent  writers  on  health),  that 
when  a  man  has  been  long  a  slave  to  indolent 
and  luxurious  habits,  he  will  become  too  hardened 
in  his  sensuality  to  yield  to  any  argument  for  the 
adoption  of  an  opposite  course  of  life,  though  by 
it  he  might  effect  a  recovery  of  his  lost  health  ; 
and  that  however  desirous  he  may  have  been  to 
relinquish  his  destructive  habits,  yet  he  will  view 
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the  way  back  to  health  as  so  long  and  irksome, 
that  he  will  prefer  continiiiug;  his  present  course, 
although  he  has  before  his  eyes  a  clear  prospect 
of  being-  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  days.  I  must 
confess  I  do  not  entertain  so  mean  an  opinion  of 
human  nature,  as  to  believe  it  possible  for  any 
man,  not  labouring  under  inentcd  cibeii'ation^  to 
wilfully  persevere  in  conduct  which  his  reason 
had  convinced  him  to  be  wrong;. 

Dr.  J.  Johnson,  in  his  British  Hygiene  makes 
use  of  the  following  similar  argument  :  "  Man  is 
"  so  much  the  slave  of  his  passions  and  appetites, 
"  that  were  a  prophet  to  rise  from  the  tomb,  and 
"  warn  him  against  indulging  them,  he  would  not 
"  be  listened  to,  or  at  least  his  advice  would  not 
"  be  followed.  The  only  thing  we  can  do,  there- 
"  fore  is  to  point  out,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  such 
"  antidotes  to  tlie  effects  of  repletion,  as  experi- 
"  ence  can  suggest,  abandoning  entirely  the 
"hope  of  weaning  mankind  from  those  habits 
"  to  which  they  are  bound  by  adamantine 
"  chains." 

This  doctrine  is  calculated  to  do  but  IHtle  good 
to  the  community  at  large;  for  it  tends  i-ather  to 
discourage  every  attempt  at  reform  as  likely  to 
prove  unavailing.    Men  being  once  inunersed  in 
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sensuality,  almost  losing  the  power  of  controlling 
their  own  actions.    That  the  bulk  of  society  has 
become  habituated  to  luxurious   and  indolent 
habits,  no  man  is  more  sensible  of  than  myself; 
but  is  it  therefore  to  be  quietly  left  to  the  indul- 
gences of  these  pernicious  vices,  which  will  inevi- 
tably work  its  destruction  ?    To  what  purpose 
have  books  on  health  been  written  '\  Is  it  not  the 
duty  of  every  man  who  treats  on  so  important  a 
subject,  to  exhibit /«c^s,  and  adduce  arguments, 
that  may  tend  to  rouse  mcmUncl  to  reflection,  and 
to  convince  them  of  the  errors  into  which  they 
have  fallen,  in  indulging  in  habits  directly  tending 
to  sap  the  principles  of  life,  and  by  painting  the 
dreadful  consequences,  effectually  deter  them  from 
pursuing  the  destructive  course,  for 

"  Obstinacy's  ne'er  so  stiff 

"  As  when  'tis  in  a  wrong  belief." 

Hddibras. 


So  paramount,  however,  is  the  desire  of  imme- 
diate gratification  with  the  weak  and  short-sighted 
sensualist,who  has  given  himself  little  concern  about 
the  knowledge  of  his  body,  that  the  certainty 
of  the  suffering  wliicli  is  to  follow  a  night's  excess 
is  insufficient  to  restrain  him,  but  is  viewed  with 
the  utmost  indifference.  In  fact,  the  punishment  he 
well  knows  he  must  incur,  as  the  penalty  of  his 
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indulgences,  is  entirely  disregarded,  and  he  vo- 
hnitarily  devotes  his  body  to  pain  and  disease, 
for  the  unsubstantial  pleasures  of  a  few  short 
hours  of  what  is  termed  life  and  conviviality. 
What  can  be  said  for  such  premeditated  depra- 
vation of  the  human  intellect  ?  And  to  the  level  of 
what  brute  has  not  man  sunk  his  nature  ?  Is  it 
not  absurd,  I  repeat,  to  hear  this  sensualist  la- 
menting the  shortness  of  life,  at  the  very  moment 
he  is  using  every  endeavour  to  render  it  still 
shorter ! ! ! 

Let  every  person  consider  whether,  in  a  course 
of  criminal  excess,  he  has  not  invariably  found 
the  trifling  pleasures  dearly  purchased  by  the 
measure  of  succeeding  pain.  A  singularly  firm 
and  strong  constitution  may,  for  a  time,  lull  you 
with  the  thought  that  it  is  proof  against  the  con- 
sequences of  every  irregularity.  But,  alas !  in 
the  end  its  strength  will  be  exhausted,  and  the 
fires  kindled  by  increasing  sensualities  will  be 
found  only  to  have  consumed  that  more  rapidly, 
which  with  moderation  and  temperance  might 
have  lasted  to  a  good  old  age. 

I  would  appeal  home  to  the  feelings  of  any  in- 
dividual, and  demand  whether  for  every  parti- 
cular instance  of  gratification,  obtained  by  any 
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other  means  than  that  of  nature,  there  does  not 
follow  some  painful  consequence  which  more  than 
balances  the  pleasure,  and  makes  us  sincerely 
repent  of  our  conduct  1  Does  it  never  occur  to 
us,  that  we  are  ourselves  the  authors  of  all  the 
infirmities  and  diseases  which  afflict  us  ?  and  that 
we  are,  therefore,  our  own  immediate  enemies  1: 
Ought  not  these  considerations  to  warn  us  not  to  re- 
peat such  pernicious  follies,  or  to  be  caught  over  and 
over  again  in  the  same  snares  1  If  persons  would 
accustom  themselves  frequently  to  reflect  upon 
the  emptiness  and  frivolity  of  those  shm^t-lived 
gratifications,  at  the  same  time  so  replete  with 
dangers,  it  would  tend  to  make  them  sensible  of 
the  superiority  and  permanency  of  the  enjoyments 
derived  from  a  conformity  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  no  instance,  therefore,  is  any  departure  from 
a  temperate  life  unattended  with  prejudice  to  the 
health,  and  that  in  proportion  to  its  degree  :  this 
is  an  admitted  truism.  How  much  then  does  it 
behove  persons  to  weigh  well  the  consequences 
before  they  permit  themselves  to  launch  into 
excesses,  which  are  sure  to  lead  to  fatal  results  1: 

Intemperance  is  a  vice  which  never  yet,  in  any 
instance,  has  gone  unpunished.  Pimishmeut,  in 
some  cases,  has  been  delayed  ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
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no  one  ever  ultimately  escaped.  The  treacherous 
arts  by  which  it  draws  us  on  from  one  excess  to 
another,  surpass  the  powers  of  description.  The 
fatal  charm  by  which  it  enslaves  the  faculties  and 
perverts  the  understanding,  is  truly  to  be  de- 
plored. So  insinuating  and  irresistible  are  its 
occult  powers,  that  before  danger  is  apprehended 
the  victim  is  often  irretrievably  lost.  So  much 
to  this  point  is  the  following  pleading,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  inserting  it : 

"  I  imagine  I  hear  a  voice  from  the  dark  and  dismal 
"  mansions  of  the  dead,  saying,  '  O  ye  sons  of  dissipation 
"  *  and  excess !  ye  prodigals,  who  riot  and  wanton  with 
"  '  the  gifts  of  a  bounteous  Providence  !  Come  and 
"  '  behold  the  companions  of  your  revels,  the  victims  of 
"  <  your  folly.  See  the  father's  pride  and  mother's  joy 
"  '  snatched  from  their  embrace,  and  hurried  headlong  to 
'*  '  an  untimely  tomb.  See  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty 
"  '  shedding  its  fragrance,  and  displaying  its  gloi-y  ;  but 
"  '  ere  the  morning  dew  has  escaped  on  the  breeze,  it 
"  '  sickens,  withers,  and  dies.  Here,  the  object  of  virtuous 
"  '  affection  ;  there,  the  promise  of  connubial  bliss  ;  this 
"  '  the  hope  of  his  country,  and  that  the  eucouragement 
"  '  and  consolation  of  religion;  all  poisoned  by  intempe- 
*'  *  ranee;  all  doomed  to  a  premature  and  disgraceful 
"  '  death  ;  look  at  these,  and  be  admonished.'" 

Those,  therefore,  who  desire  health,  long  life, 
and  ultimately  a  death  without  pain,  nuist  sub- 
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mit  to  an  undeviating  course  of  temperate  living 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  without  which  these 
objects  cannot  be  attained.  I  aui  aware  it  will  be 
said  by  many,  "  How  can  we  sacrifice  all  inter- 
"  course  with  polished  society,  all  convivial 
"  friends,  and  all  our  favourite  indulgences'^"  To 
this  I  answer,  "  neither  conviviality,  social  in- 
"  dulgences,  nor  friendly  society,  in  iheiv  rational 
"  sense,  are  to  be  sacrificed."  As  I  have  before 
observed,  it  is  for  want  of  being  Q'eally  sensible 
of  the  true  character  of  the  regulated  and  tem- 
perate pleasures  sanctioned  by  nature,  that  the 
more  exciting  but  pernicious  ones  of  art  are 
adopted  in  their  stead.  With  regard  to  inter- 
course with  such  society,  as  will  in  defiance  of 
reason  persevere  in  modes  of  living  fatal  to 
health,  aud  appear  devoted  to  every  thing  opposed 
to  nature  ;  I  have  only  to  appeal  to  any  one  who 
listens  to  the  voice  of  truth  and  reason,  whether 
it  were  not  better  at  once  to  withdraw  from  such 
society  (at  least  so  for  as  regards  their  tables), 
than  to  subject  ourselves  to  the  necessity  of  com- 
plying with  a  mode  of  living,  that  will  bring  upon 
us  disease  and  premature  death.  Is  it  not  prefer- 
able to  answer  in  the  words  of  Creone: 

"  "SVell,  it  is  better  for  me  to  grieve  thee,  O  stranger !  or  to  be  affronted 
by  thee, 

"  Thnn  to  be  tormented  by  thy  kindness,  the  next  day,  and  the  morrow 
tvfter." 
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To  do  this,  requires  only  a  firm  iniud  and 
steady  resolution,  whicli  will  enable  us  to  observe 
an  undeviating  course  of  regular  moderate  living, 
and  procure  us  the  enjoyment  of  every  blessing 
this  life  will  afford  ;  especially  those  most  de- 
sirable of  all  objects,  health  and  longevity.  I 
would  seriously  recommend  to  youth,  and  those 
not  as  yet  confirmed  in  habits  of  intemperance,  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  guests  assembled  at  a  large 
feast.  Their  meagre,  sickly,  and  spiritless  ap- 
pearance will,  I  trust,  make  such  an  impression  as 
will  ever  deter  him  from  joining  in  similar  ex- 
cesses ;  for,  in  truth,  they  are  subjected  to  no 
evil  but  what  is  the  consequence  of  their  own 
conduct. 

Those  persons  whose  constitutions  enable  them 
to  revel  for  a  time  in  the  excesses  of  modern  life, 
and  yet  appear  to  be  strong  and  healthy,  if 
closely  questioned,  would  acknowledge  that  they 
experience  some  secret  uneasiness,  and  some 
sensations  which  materially  diminish  their  present 
comforts,  and  excite  in  them  apprehensions  for  the 
future,  these  are  in  fact  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
effects  of  intemperance,  and  happy  is  he,  whose 
sensibility  awakens  him  from  the  dangers  which 
threaten  him,  and  of  which,  a  wise  Providence 
thus  gives  him  timely  warning.    A  precipitate 
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retreat  from  sucli  a  lite,  is  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving himself  from  ultimate  miseries  ;  and  he 
who  will  not  bestow  a  thought  on  these  timely 
cautions,  or  is  indifferent  to  these  intimations, 
conceiving  that  things  which  are  im'ong  in  them- 
selves, luibit  may  reconcile^  and  that  which  is 
hurtful,  when  but  seldom  practised,  may  by  re- 
petition become  innoxious,  will  surely  suffer  for 
his  blindness  and  folly,  by  the  endurance  of  a 
morbid  nervous  susceptibility,  engendered  by  ir- 
regularity, one  of  the  greatest  curses  with  which 
human  nature  is  afflicted,  and  may  then  exclaim, 

"  Farewell,  all  hope,  to  health  a  long  adieu." 

Pope. 

To  seek  for  and  obtain  the  means  of  gratifying 
our  tastes  for  intemperate  and  criminal  pleasures, 
sanctioned  indeed  by  modern  fashion  and  refine- 
ment, seems  to  constitute  the  principal  occupation 
of  our  lives,  while  the  regularity  of  a  life  of  na- 
ture is  utterly  exploded  ;  though  by  it  alone  we 
can  hope  to  escape  the  numerous  train  of  ills  at- 
tendant upon  intemperance,  or  to  brave  and  sup- 
port the  attacks  of  the  few  diseases  incident  to 
our  nature. 

A  very  small  portion  of  civilized  society  have 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  strong  firm  health. 
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The  appetites  and  passions  have  gained  a  pre- 
ponderance over  reason,  for  want  of  early  fortify- 
ing ourselves  against  temptations. 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  When  conviction  is  pre- 
"  sent,  and  temptation  is  out  of  sight,  we  do  not 
"  easily  conceive  how  a  reasonable  being  can  lose 
"  sight  of  his  own  interest.  What  ought  to  be 
"  done  while  it  yet  hangs  only  in  speculation,  is 
"  so  plain  and  certain,  that  there  is  no  place  for 
"  doubt,  the  whole  yields  itself  to  the  predomi- 
"  nance  of  truth,  and  readily  determined  to  do 
"  what,  when  the  time  of  action  comes,  will  be 
"  at  last  omitted,  but  at  first  habit  prevails,  and 
"  those  to  whom  we  boasted  at  our  triumph, 
"  laugh  at  our  defeat." 

I  would  seriously,  therefore,  caution  my  readers 
to  beware  of  those  actions  generally  termed  trifles, 
and  wliich  are  frequently  considered  as  of  little  or 
no  moment,  for  they  may  rest  assured,  if  they  be 
overlooked  or  neglected,  serious  evils  will  be  the 
consequence. 

Mankind  seem  agreed,  that  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  happiness  within  their  powder,  is  the 
possession  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body ;  but 
while  the  truth  is  generally  admitted,  with  the 
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addition  tliat  to  the  attainment  of  the  desired 
object,  a  strict  observance  of  regularity  and 
temperance  is  essential ;  they  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  pursuit  of  dissipation,  and  waste  their 
powers  upon  objects  which  must  obviously  frus- 
trate the  end  they  have  in  view. 

By  not  committing  excess  to  the  very  ex- 
treme of  depravity,  but  stopping  somewhat 
short,  and  thus  having  avoided  any  immediate 
mischief,  men  fondly  imagine  they  w  ill  have  no 
future  pain  or  penalty  to  undergo.  Those,  how  - 
ever, who  labour  under  this  delusion,  I  most  po- 
sitively assure,  that  a  series  of  irregularities, 
however  trivial,  if  systematically  persevered  in, 
will  be  found  in  the  end  fatal  to  health  ;  their  re- 
petition will  gradually  and  imperceptibly  under- 
mine the  constitution,  and  at  length  render  it 
incapable  of  repelling  any  incidental  attack  of 
disease. 

The  vain  imagination,  therefore,  that  a  man 
may  run  out  his  youthful  days  in  pleasure  and 
intemperance ;  and  that  he  may  go  to  a  certain 
point,  and  afterwards  retrograde  with  ease,  when- 
ever his  appetite  shall  give  place  to  satiety,  recall 
his  former  strength  of  body,  and  devote  at  will 
his  riper  years  to  wiser  purposes,  is,  indeed,  a 
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fallacious  hope ;  though  it  may  warm  the  bosoms 
of  the  ignorant  and  weak,  while  they  are  indulg- 
ing in  courses  leading  to  inevitable  destruction. 
Besides,  when  we  promise  ourselves  at  some  dis- 
tant period  to  reclaim  our  perverted  headstrong 
appetites,  what  security  have  we  that  inclination 
or  resolution  will  then  be  within  our  powder ;  it  is 
indeed  a  treacherous  dependence  upon  which  to 
hang  our  health. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  convince  mankind 
of  the  baneful  consequences  resulting  from  a  life 
of  modern  refinement  and  luxury,  would  not,  as 
before  observed,  the  circumstance  of  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  medical  men  (which  has  uni- 
formly kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  luxury)  set 
the  question  at  rest.  This  fact  ought  surely  to 
rouse  and  awaken  our  senses,  and  induce  us  to 
consider  to  what  cause  this  increase  of  the  faculty 
is  to  be  attributed.  It  must  occur  to  us  that  this 
class  of  men  cannot  go  unrewarded,  and  they  can 
derive  no  emolument  but  from  the  prevalence  of 
disease :  if,  tiien,  they  are  now  tenfold  in  number 
what  they  formerly  were,  does  it  not  prove  a  pro- 
portionable increase  of  disease,  which  can  have 
arisen  from  no  other  cause,  but  the  increased 
luxury  and  indolence  of  the  age"?  Ought  we  not, 
then,  to  hasten  to  abandon  a  system  of  living  so 
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obviously  tending  to  destructive  consequences '? 
for  he  loses  pleasure  who  loses  health. 

It  is  the  present  fashion  to  attribute  all  modern 
disorders  to  debility ;  now  the  true  definition  of 
debility  is  a  want  of  strength,  arising  from  the 
exhaustion  produced  by  excess ;  if  persons,  there- 
fore, would  but  become  really  abstemious,  and 
would  take  active^  instead  of  passive  exercise, 
they  would  no  longer  have  to  complain  of  debility, 
but  with  the  return  of  vigour  become  also  strangers 
to  all  chronic  disorders. 

Very  many  persons,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
conceive  that  by  following  the  rules  of  temperance, 
they  must  forego  a  large  portion  of  their  enjoy- 
ments. This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that 
I  unhesitatingly  assure  them,  that  the  temperate 
man  alone  has  the  true  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  he  exclusively  approaches  his  food 
with  an  appetite,  and  he  rises  from  table  unop- 
pressed.  By  a  steady  adherence  to  temperance, 
happiness  also  may  in  a  great  degree  he  obtained 
by  an  exemption  from  the  ills  that  attend  excess, 
and  by  the  superior  relish  with  which  we  enjoy 
all  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life. 

Some  will  tell  you  that  notwithstanding  they 
endeavour  to  follow  nature's  rules  in  regulating 
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their  living,  they  are  still  the  victims  of  infirmity 
and  disease,  it  may  be  therefore  properly  asked, 
what  do  they  consider,  "  nature's  rules  of  living," 
for  if  they  have  put  a  wrong  construction  upon 
them,  their  situation  is  at  once  accounted  for. 

In  most  instances,  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  per- 
sons have  mistaken  these  laws,  and  like  many 
others  of  modern  times,  have  imagined  themselves 
literally  conforming  to  her  dictates,  when  they 
have  been  actually  abusing  them ;  or  otherwise 
they  have  been  victims  of  some  hereditary  weak- 
ness ;  for  seldom  has  an  instance  been  known  of  a 
person  once  freed  from  disorders,  and  really  tread- 
ing in  the  undeviating  paths  of  nature,  who  did 
not  secure  to  himself  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
health. 

The  withstanding  temptation  to  sensuality,  and 
avoiding  opportunities  which  might  excite  and  in- 
flame the  passions,  is  indeed  a  noble  exercise  of 
virtue,  and  why  should  it  be  so  rare  ?  One  might 
almost  be  led  to  imagine  that  its  exercise  was  ac- 
companied by  some  dire  punishment,  instead  of 
ensuring  to  us  the  reward  of  health  and  long  life, 
the  two  greatest  blessings  with  which  we  can  be 
visited. 
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Whilst  it  is  the  natural  desire  of  man  to  par- 
take of  the  enjoyirieiits  of  this  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prolong  his  existence  to  the  latest  possible 
period  the  question  naturally  arises,  How  are 
these  desirable  ends  to  be  accomplished?'  For  long 
life  is  not  enviable,  unless  accompanied  by  health 
and  strength.    Do  you  desire  an  appetite  for  the 
relish  of  your  food,  and  a  zest  for  the  other  enjoy- 
ments of  your  life'?  Do  you  desire  to  possess  the 
blessing  of  sound  uninterrupted  sleep'?  Do  you  feel 
a  desire  for  strength  of  body,  and  an  invigorated 
mind?  Do  you,  I  say,  desire  these  blessings?  if 
you  do,  your  mind  must  be  immediately  made  up, 
nay,  unalterably  fixed  to  lead  a  life  of  temperance, 
for  sound  health  can  be  obtained  on  no  other 
terms.    The  most  appropriate  definition  of  tem- 
perance is  given  by  Sir  William  Temple,  viz. : 

"  O  temperance  !  thou  support  and  attendant 
"  of  other  virtues  :  thou  preserver  of  health,  and 
restorer  of  it  when  lost :  thou  friend  and  com- 
panion  of  reason,  and  supporter  of  the  dignity 
*'  and  liberty  of  rational  beings,  from  the  ^Yretched 
"  and  inhuman  slavery  of  sensuality :  thou 
"  brightener  and  burnisher  of  the  understanding 
"  and  memory :  thou  cordial  of  life,  and  s>\  eetener 
"  of  all  its  comforts :  thou  companion  of  reason, 
**  and  guard  of  the  passions :  thou  bountiful  re- 
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"  warder  of  tliy  admirers  and  followers,  thy 
"  excellencies  extort  even  a  panegyric." 

No  person,  however,  can  feel  any  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  the  impulses  of  nature, 
and  those  arising  from  the  vitiated  taste  acquired 
by  habit,  provided  there  be  a  sincere  desire  to  do 
so,  for  he  will  never  transgress  without  being  re- 
proved by  his  own  feelings,  and  every  repetition 
will  be  immediately  succeeded  by  a  like  warning.  If 
any  man  will  but  impose  upon  himself  the  obligation 
of  adhering  rigidly  to  nature's  rules,and  make  trial, 
for  three  short  months,,  of  the  system  of  diet,  ex- 
ercise, and  early  rising  recommended  in  this  work; 
1  will  take  upon  myself  to  say,  that  however  con- 
firmed his  habits  of  intemperance,  or  however  de- 
deplorable  the  results  from  them  may  be,  he  will  in 
that  period  find  himself  so  altered  and  renovated 
in  strength,  and  so  sensible  of  his  improved  con- 
dition, and  the  happy  prospects  it  will  afford  him, 
that  he  will  never  afterwards  depart  from  it.  In 
making  this  assertion,  however,  I  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  to  mean,  a  steady  and  perse- 
vering observance  without  the  slightest  deviation 
in  any  respect  during  the  stipulatetl  period.  The 
best  reconmiendation  of  a  temperate  life,  however, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  satisfaction  and  pl(\isure  lo 
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which  it  gives  rise,  which  being  once  tasted, 
unless  a  person  be  of  a  most  perversely -fm'med 
mindi  will  never  be  relinquished. 

That  7nan  endowed  with  reason,  and  possessing 
the  powers  of  reflection  and  foresight,  should  sub- 
ject himself  to  wants  not  imposed  by  nature,  that 
he  should  require,  and  afterwards  relish  such  food 
only,  as  had  undergone  the  most  unwholesome 
preparation,  and  thus  rendered  injurious  to  health, 
supporting  life  by  means  which  must  ultimately 
shorten  it,  is  an  extent  of  folly,  for  which  language 
will  not  furnish  a  name. 

««  Ah !  in  what  perils  i8  vain  life  engaged, 
"  What  slight  neglects,  what  trivial  faults  deitroy 
"  The  hardiest  frame !  of  indolence,  of  toil 
We  die,  of  want,  of  superfluity," 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  on  health, 
that  "it  is  not  an  occasional  deviation  from 
"  temperance  that  is  injurious,  but  a  continued 
"  course  of  excess."  This  doctrine  coming  per- 
haps from  an  eminent  medical  man,  is  eagerly 
caught  at  by  such  as  are  not  inclined  to  relinquish 
their  indulgences  for  the  sake  of  theii'  health;  they 
therefore  easily  reconcile  themselves  to  a  practice 
apparently  sanctioned  by  time  and  numbers,  and 
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even  by  the  opinions  of  learned  physicians,  they 
view  as  trifles  their  frequent  excesses,  and  thus 
continue  their  intemperate  career,  till  they  are 
suddenly  arrested  by  disease  and  premature  death. 
Let  us  suppose  the  meaning  of  this  occasional 
deviation  from  temperance,  to  be  the  indulgence 
in  stimulating  food,  poignant  sauces,  and  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  all  of  which  heat  and  vitiate  the 
blood,  and  oppress  the  functions  of  the  body,  and 
consequently  predispose  it  to  the  assaults  of  dis- 
ease. Suppose  this  indulgence  to  be  committed  but 
once  a  week ;  now  a  person  with  a  delicately- 
constructed  frame  must  suffer  greatly  from  such  a 
latitude  of  indulgence  as  is  here  supposed,  and 
the  consequence  must  be  an  imperceptible  and 
gradual  decay.  For  example,  will  not  a  machine 
of  any  description  calculated  to  wear  in  good  order 
for  a  certain  period,  for  instance,  a  time-piece, 
if  once  a  week  it  should  be  roughly  handled, 
would  not  its  mechanism  become  deranged,  and 
must  it  not  in  consequence  be  obliged  to  undergo 
repairs,  and  this  as  frequently  as  it  has  suffered 
injury?  Now  these  repeated  repairs  will  inevitably 
tend  to  weaken  its  powers,  till  at  length  the 
springs  will  lose  their  elasticity,  the  wheels  be- 
come clogged,  and  the  whole  machine  incapable 
of  action,  long  before  the  period  for  which  its 
maker  calculated  it  to  last. 
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Precisely  as  it  is  with  the  machine^  so  it  is  with 
the  human  hody^  if  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  intem- 
perance, in  however  small  a  degree.  Outrage  on 
the  stomach  militates  against  the  whole  system, 
and  compels  us  to  have  recourse  to  medicine,  to 
repair  the  injury  it  has  occasioned. 

But  as  medicine  itself  is  not  only  doubtful  in  its 
immediate  effects,  but  pernicious  in  the  end  ;  it  is 
therefore  evident,  the  man  who  is  weak  enough 
to  indulge  in  deviations  from  temperance,  in  the 
hope  that  the  consequences  may  be  obviated  by 
medicine,  will  become  doubly  a  victim  ;  first,  of 
disease,  and  afterwards  of  the  remedies  which 
may  be  applied,  and  which  every  time  will  deduct 
something  from  his  strength  and  vigour;  and 
thus  ultimately  terminate  in  the  material  abridg- 
ment of  his  existence.     Without  a  strict  and 
unerring  adherence,  therefore,  to  the  laws  of  tem- 
perance, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  consti- 
tution can  be  preserved  in  its  full  vigour,  for  the 
period  assigned  by  its  Creator.    Whoever,  there- 
fore, has  had  nerve  and  resolution  enough  once 
to  stop  his  career  of  excess,  must  (if  he  expects 
to  benefit  by  his  resolution),  from  the  moment  of 
his  conversion,  he frm  in  re.sialiny  ercrij  tnupt- 
ation  to  deviate. 
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Our  frames  are  susceptible  of  disease,  in  pro- 
portion to  causes  which  we  ourselves  create.  To 
hve  intemperately  is  to  feed  disease;  on  the 
contrary,  to  Hve  abstemiously  is  to  destroy  it. 
This  is  a  truth  surely  indisputable.  What  right 
then,  however  much  disordered,  have  we  to 
complain  ?  We  know  that  continued  intemper- 
''ance  will  bring  on  infirmity  and  decay,  from 
which  no  power  on  eai  th  can  effectually  restore 
us.  Are  we  then  to  complain  because  such 
penalties  are  the  consequences  of  conduct  which 
we  voluntarily  adopt  1  I  would  say  to  him  that 
entails  upon  himself  misery,  with  his  eyes  open, 
"  Be  consistent,  and  bear  your  twments  in 
"  silence.'"  An  active  and  elevated  mind  labour- 
ing under  the  infirmities  of  lingering  disease, 
brought  on  by  a  conformity  to  the  pernicious  cus- 
toms of  fashionable  life,  can  hardly  have  a  claim 
to  our  pity,  because  such  a  man  ought  to  have 
exercised  his  reason  in  due  time,  and  have  op- 
posed himself  to  practices,  of  which  he  must  have 
well  known  the  ftital  consequences. 

Vitiated  manners  have  received  the  counte- 
nance of  almost  all  classes  of  society.  Many 
constitutions  have  been  ruined,  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  fashi::)nable  life  ml  haviyig  been 
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pointed  out  to  them  in  their  youth,  arising  from 
their  relations  and  friends  all  concurring  in  the 
destructive  mode  of  living  of  the  day,  and  not 
enforcing  upon  them,  that  present  sensual  indul- 
gence must,  inevitably,  be  paid  for  by  future 
pain. 
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IRREGULARITIES  AND  DEVIATIONS 
FROM  NATURE  EXPOSED. 

CHAPTER  II, 


Scriptm-e  texts — Sensual  desires  resisted — Former  and  present 
inclinations  of  man — Viffimlty  to  resist  intemperance  made  easy — 
Our  days  shortened  hy  intemperance,  moral  guilt — Transition 
from  luxury  to  temperance — Xerxes's  desire  for  additional  sen- 
suality—The hoary  sensualist— Advantages  of  a  life  of  purity— 
-  Ostentation — Remonstrances  of  our  friends  rejected — Intemper- 
ance too  confirmed  to  be  reinedied — Advice  to  the  determined 
sensualist — Life  supported  by  means  which  will  eventually  destroy 
it — Long  livers— Excesses  never  go  unpunished— Erroneous  cri- 
terion by  which  length  of  life  is  calculated^Adulteration  of  food, 


THERE  is  a  doctrine,  which  by  many  persons  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Scripture,  of  so  per- 
nicious a  tendency  in  its  practical  consequences, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  noticing  it ;  it  is  that  of 
predestination ;  which,  in  many  instances,  has  not 
only  had  the  effect  of  rendering  men  careless  and 
indifferent  to  danger,  but  also  to  plunge  them  into 
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every  species  of  excess  and  immorality,  in  the  full 
conviction  that  their  days  were  numbered ;  and  that 
their  period,  and  state  of  their  existence,  had  been 
from  ail  eternity  assigned  them,  and  was,  conse- 
quently, in  no  respect  dependent  upon  their  mode 
of  life.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  mischievous 
effects  of  such  a  doctrine;  and  that  it  cannot,  in 
consequence,  have  any  foundation  in  Scripture, 
when  rightly  understood :  the  texts  that  have 
given  rise  to  it,  have  been  grossly  perverted  from 
their  meaning,  and  the  victims  of  the  delusion  will 
hereafter  have  to  repent  of  their  folly. 

For  every  effect  in  nature  there  is  some  ade- 
quate cause;  and  disease,  infirmity,  and  pre- 
mature death,  no  more  assail  humanity  without  a 
cause,  than  the  harvest  would  be  derived  from  the 
earthi  without  the  seed  being  dropped  into  it;  the 
cause  of  these  evils  is  intemperance,  and  not  the 
arbitrary  appointment  of  a  blind  fate  or  chance, 
as  the  predestinarian  would  maintain;  and  by 
temperance  alone  can  they  be  removed,  as  was 
fully  proved  in  the  instance  of  Cornaro,  whose  hfe 
was  prolonged  for  upwards  of  sixty  years  after  his 
physicians  had  unanimously  pronounced  his  dis- 
order incurable. 

Those,  therefore,  who  would  not  wish  to  block 
up  the  road  to  the  blessings  of  health  and  long 
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life,  or  even  to  the  ordinary  protraction  of  ex- 
istence, nnist  be  cautious  how  they  phinge  into 
excesses  and  debauchery,  in  the  belief  that  the 
terms  of  their  existence  can  be  in  no  way  af- 
fected by  them  ;  they  must,  on  the  contrary,  prac- 
tise temperance,  and  they  will  soon  perceive, 
from  its  immediate  beneficial  effects,  how  pro- 
bable it  is  that  it  will  contribute  to  lengthen  their 
days  :  beside,  if  they  ai-e  disposed  to  examine 
Scripture,  they  will  find  infinitely  more  texts, 
urging  temperance  and  regularity,  than  they  can 
possibly  torture  into  the  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  one  of  which  is,  "  Be  not  overmuch 
"  wicked,  neither  be  thou  foolish ;  why  sliouldst 
"  thou  die  before  thy  time,"  which  I  think  at  once 
sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  the  ,  argument. 

It  may  be  said,  has  nature  given  us  desires  only 
to  be  resisted;  and  food,  agreeable  to  our  palates, 
only  to  be  rejected  ?  Are  not  these  inclinations  im- 
planted by  nature  ?■  Deny  us  their  gratifications, 
and  you  unfit  us  for  the  world.  A  full  answer  may, 
I  think,  be  given  to  this  reasoning.  A  taste  for  in- 
dulgences is  indeed  implanted  in  us;  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  has  been  preserved,  that  persons 
whose  strength  of  body,  l)y  a  rigid  adherence  to 
nature's  rules,  may  not  only  be  gratified  with 
ecstasy,  but  with  advantage.  A  very  strict  limit, 
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however,  must  be  assigned  to  its  bounds,  as  the 
most  trifling  excess,  frequently  repeated,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  injurious  to  the  system,  either  by 
exposing  it  to  undue  excitement,  or  oppressing  it 
by  a  weight  of  which  it  cannot  dispose. 

The  inchnations  with  which  mankind  were 
originally  endowed  were,  no  doubt,  in  many  re- 
spe'cts,  different  from  those  which  now  exist, 
owing  to  the  highly  artificial  state  in  which  so- 
ciety has  so  long  remained  ;  it  therefore  becomes 
the  more  necessary  to  set  a  guard  on  these  ac- 
quired inclinations,  and  to  subject  them  to  a 
more  rigid  restraint,  as  they  are  far  more  likely 
to  lead  lis  into  error  than  those  which  proceeded 
from  simple  nature. 

When  the  mind  is  made  up,  that  is,  resolutely 
determined  to  resist  all  temptations  to  intem- 
perance, the  task  will  not  be  found  so  difficult  as 
many  imagine ;  the  difficulty  arising  principally 
from  a  wavering  resolution,  leading  only  to  a 
partial  and  imperfect  performance,  thus  giving 
room  to  old  habits,  to  reassert  their  empire. 

If  by  wantonness  and  luxury  we  take  from  our 
existence  a  portion  of  that  term  to  which,  with 
due  care  of  ourselves,  it  would  have  extended, 
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we  are  morally  guilty  of  suicide.  To  shorten  our 
days  by  a  gradual  destruction  is  as  crimiual  as 
to  tei-minate  them  by  a  single  stroke.  Every 
pleasure  should  be  avoided  that  is  in  the  smallest 
degree  prejudicial  to  health ;  and  as  we  cannot 
give  way  to  appetite,  without  at  the  same  time 
increasing  its  restlessness  and  its  cravings,  we 
become  less  and  less  capable  of  resisting  its  de- 
mands, till  we  are  hurried  by  it  into  most  injurious 
excesses,  and  in  the  end  abandon  ourselves  to  its 
absolute  dominion.  We  every  where  perceive 
that  the  lives  of  those  who  neglect  the  rules  of 
temperance  are  of  much  shorter  duration  than  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  observed. 

From  the  excess  of  any  luxurious  indulgence 
which  affords  but  momentary  gratification,  how 
immediate  is  the  transition  to  a  state  of  dejection. 
Sensual  pleasures,  considered  in  the  most  favour- 
able point  of  view,  will  be  found,  at  Isest,  but 
transitory  ;  the  enjoyment  does  not  extend  beyond 
a  few  moments ;  our  spirits,  when  excited  in  a 
high  degree,  invariably  suffer  a  corresponding 
exhaustion,  and  even  when  the  excitement  is  but 
moderate  some  depression  follows,  There  is  as 
much  danger  in  being  immoderately  delighted  as 
in  being  severely  afflicted. 
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I  would  ask  whether  such  fleeting  gratifications 
have  ever  made  any  man  liappier,  or  have  con- 
ferred upon  him  any  one  possible  good.  Socrates 
has  observed,  "  of  how  unaccountable  a  nature  that 
"  thmg  is  which  men  call  pleasure;  since,  though 
"  it  may  appear  to  be  contrary  to  pain,  as  never 
being  with  it  in  the  same  person,  yet  they  so 
"  closely  follow  each  other,  that  they  may  seem 
"  linked,  as  it  were,  together." 

Tidly  mentions  Xerxes  as  having  proposed  a 
reward  to  the  man  who  could  make  known  to  him 
some  new  pleasure.  The  monarch  of  the  east, 
it  seems,  met  with  nothing  within  the  bounds  of 
his  mighty  empire  that  could  fix  his  inclinations. 
The  n^ost  voluptuous  people  on  earth  had  disco- 
vered no  sensual  delight  that  their  sovereign  could 
acknowledge  as  truly  grateful. 

He  who  in  his  youth  has  partaken  of  every 
sensual  indulgence,  and  revelled  through  life  m 
every  kind  of  excess,  will  to  the  end  long  alter  de- 
licacies, for  which  he  hath  neither  teeth  to  mas- 
ticate nor  palate  to  distinguish ;  will  desire  the 
cup  which  he  cannot  lift,  and  seek  for  mirth  when 
\J himself  has  become  the  object  oinchcule:  m 
fact  when  he  is  rendered  incapable  of  offenchng  m 
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act^  he  does  it  in  desire ;  when  the  days  of 
indulgence  are  passed  away  with  one  who  is 
hardened  in  sensuality,  they  are  never  re- 
placed by  those  of  wisdom  and  virtue;  nor 
does  prudence,  which  should  always  distinguish 
the  hoary  head,  ever  mark  the  conduct  of  the 
confirmed  voluptuary. 


A  temperate  life  ensures  the  purity  of  the  blood, 
the  advantages  of  which  are  innumerable.  In 
one  instance  I  have  myself  experienced  it,  and 
which  I  will  relate,  in  the  hoj)e  of  its  proving 
useful.  Within  a  few  paces  of  my  home,  at 
Pimlico,  where  I  then  resided,  on  returning  from 
my  ride  before  breakfast,  in  May  1821,  I  was 
thrown  from  my  horse,  and  in  his  plunging  he 
trod  on  the  extremity  of  one  of  my  fingers.  I 
hastened  to  an  eminent  surgeon  on  the  spot,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  examined ;  when  my  glove 
was  removed  it  was  found  that  the  extremity  was 
so  far  severed,  that  it  was  only  held  together  by  a 
libre  of  the  skin.  The  surgeon  was  of  opinion  that 
the  first  joint  must  be  immediately  removed,  but 
while  he  was  preparing  his  instruments  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  not  impossible, 
from  the  state  in  which  I  was  quite  sure  my  j^lood 
^Ae72  was,  that  it  would  reunite,  and  I  expressed  my 
.desire  that  it  should  be  allowed  the  trial;  the  idea 
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was  ridiculed,  and  preparations  to  take  oft'  the 
iirst  joint  were  not  relinquished.  1,  however,  was 
determined  to  make  the  trial,  the  surgeon  remon- 
strated with  me,  said  that  if  I  did,  it  would  be 
on  my  own  responsibility,  and  pointed  out  the 
danger  likely  to  attend  it ;  adding,  that  after 
causing  myself  much  pain,  I  at  last  should  be 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  operation.    Seeing,  how- 
ever, that  my  determination  was  fixed,  he  splin- 
tered it  up,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days, 
it  was  evidently  adhering,  and  in  the  space  of 
three  weeks  it  was  completely  united  and  well.  I 
make  this  digression  merely  to  show  what  a  secu- 
rity against  the  ill  effects  of  accidents,  a  pure 
state  of  the  blood  may  prove. 

One  great  source  of  the  errors  into  which,  not 
only  the  fasMonahle,  but  almost  every  class  of 
society  has  fallen,  is  the  disposition  to  construe 
profusion  and  extravagance  into  munificence  and 
generosity,  and  stigmatize  the  opposite  virtues 
of  frugality  and  prudence,  as  meanness  and  ava- 
rice. This  perversion  of  judgment,  conduces 
much  to  promote  habits  the  most  destructive  to 
health,  all  classes  vying  with  each  other  in  exhi- 
biting the  greatest  prodigality  and  profiision  m 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  not  less  for  the  grati- 
fication of  their  vanity,  than  for  the  indulgence 
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of  the  appetite.  Thus  reason  and  reflection  when 
once  awakened  have  to  oppose  themselres  to  two 
passions  instead  of  one,  and  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  moderation  of  our  pride,  as  v/ell  as 
the  restraint  of  our  appetites. 

It  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  true,  that 
young  men  hving  in  intemperance  from  early 
habits  of  indulgence,  receive  with  extreme  repug- 
nance any  remonstrances  upon  their  sensual  cour- 
ses, and  are  prone  to  treat  with  coldness,  the  friend 
they  ought  to  hail  as  a  deliverer ;  appearing  to 
conceive  it  an  insult  to  their  imderstanding  to 
question  practices  approved  by  all  the  world,,  as 
the  only  ones  capable  of  securing  to  us  any  por- 
tion of  the  enjoyments  of  this  life. 

Without  wishing  to  abridge  the  real  pleasures 
of  the  table  (which  however,  can  only  be  truly 
enjoyed  when  indulged  in  moderation),  let  me 
earnestly  entreat  those  persons  to  pause  ere  it  be 
too  late,  and  for  their  own  sakes  to  take  a  review 
of  the  life  they  have  been  leading,  and  compare 
it  with  a  life  of  temperance.  They  will  then 
perceive  the  consequences  of  both;  the  one  ac- 
companied from  childhood  with  feebleness  and 
disease,  and  terminating  at  last  in  wretchedness  ; 
the  other  preserving,  unimpaired,  the  constitution 
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viaoious  and  healthy  to  the  latest  period  of  hte 
111  such  ail  examination,  if  a  man  be  nnpaitial, 
he  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  how  to  decide;  he 
cannot  refuse  to  abandon  a  course  so  fraught  with 
misery,  and  adopt  one  leading  directly  to  happi- 
ness arising  from  sound  unshaken  health,  thus 
pictured  by  the  immortal  bard : 

»  Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty,  for  in  my  youth  1 

-Never  did  apply  hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood, 

"  Nor  did  not,  with  unbasliful  forehead,  woo 

"  The  means  of  weakness  and  debiUty,  therefore  my  age 

u  Is  as  alusty  winter.   Prostly  but  kindly." 

There  are  persons  determined  to  lead  a  life  of 
intemperance  and  excess,  who  still,  perhaps,  pos- 
ses'.ing  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  medicine,  to 
satisfy  them  that  its  powers  are  inapphcable  to 
cases  of  this  description,  form  the  resolution,  after 
they  shall  be  satiated  with  sensuality,  or  then 
strength  begin  to  fail,  to  abandon  the  fatal  cours^e, 
and  endeavour  to  recruit  their  strength,  by  the 
strict  observance  of  diet  and  temperance.  Ihese 
will  most  probably  find  that  they  have  unhappdy 
indulged  too  long,  to  retain  a  chance  of  success ; 
they  ought  to  have  made  up  their  minds  before 
their  bodies  had  become  exhausted  by  excess,  and 
corrupted  by  disease;  they  will  now  discover,  to 
their  cost,  that  the  springs  of  Ufc  have  lost  then 
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elasticity,  tlie  body  its  strength,  the  mind  its 
energy,  and  that  it  is  alike  beyond  the  power  of 
regimen  and  medicine  to  restore  them. 

Without,  however,  at  all  intending  to  sanction 
a  deviation  from  rigid  temperance,  I  may  still 
advise  those  who  daily  observe,  with  indifference, 
objects  of  misery  and  disease,  begotten  by  having 
followed  the  very  paths  they  themselves  are  now 
treading,  and  who  are  headstrong  enough  to  set 
at  nought  all  I'eason,  and  with  such  awful  warn- 
ings before  their  eyes,  are  determined  to  pursue  a 
life  of  sensual  indulgence,  to  endeavour  at  least  to 
fortify  themselves,  as  long  as  possible,  against  its 
consequences ;  this  may  be  done,  as  I  have  just 
observed,  in  some  measure,  by  constant  active 
exercise,  by  early  rising,  and  early  retiring  to 
rest. 

Though  I  consider  such  persons  are,  to  eveiy 
sense  of  their  own  preservation,  perfectly  incorri- 
gible, and  completely  lost;  yet,  if  there  be  a 
desire  in  them  to  l  emaiji  in  existence  as  long  as 
possible,  I  would  still  sei-iously  call  upon  them  not 
to  extinguish  every  remaining  spark  of  health; 
but,  as  they  are  determined  to  pui-sue,  in  prefer- 
ence, a  short  life  of  unrestrained  momentary 
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gratifications,  imbittered  with  many  pains,  to 
length  of  days,  with  the  real  enjoyment  arising 
from  the  possession  of  vigorous  health,  let  them 
at  least  take  the  chance  of  recruiting  their 
strength  by  adopting  the  means  above  pointed 
out. 

To  stop  the  progress  of  the  injury  the  constitu- 
tion may  have  sustained  from  a  voluptuous  life,  it 
is  essential  to  make  the  attempt  before  the  seeds 
of  disease,  sown  in  the  season  of  youth,  shall  have 
taken  too  cleejj  a  root;  otherwise  every  effort  will 
prove  unavailing,  or  at  least  be  attended  with 
very  imperfect  success,  the  springs  of  life  havhig 
suffered  decay,  and  become  incapable  of  regaining 
their  wonted  elasticity.     However  persons  thus 
reduced  may  still  mitigate  their  sufferings,  by 
hastening  to  adopt  a  system  of  temperance, 
accompanied  by  regular  and  active  exercise,  in 
proportion  to  the  weakness  of  their  condition,— 
this  alone  can  moderate  those  ills  which  are  too 
confirmed  in  the  system  to  admit  of  entire  removal. 
Bountiful  nature,  unfettered  in  lier  operations 
and  left  to  herself,  accomplishes  her  purpose  more 
certainly.    Medicine  may  indeed  give  relief  for  a 
moment,  but  never  will  restore  a  broken  con- 
stitution. 
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Our  constitutions  are  injured  or  preserved  in 
proportion  to  the  measure  of  our  indulgence  and 
alDstinence.  He  who  requires  his  food  to  undergo 
a  preparation  before  he  will  permit  it  to  approach 
his  palate,  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  detri- 
mental to  his  health,  or  who  must  resort  to  stimu- 
lants to  create  an  appetite  before  he  can  sit  down 
to  a  meal,  may  be  said  to  support  life  by  means 
which  will  ultimately  prove  its  destruction.  Such 
beings,  if  they  pretend  to  reason  and  reflection, 
are  unworthy  to  hold  rank  in  the  creation.  That 
man  alone  may  be  said  to  be  truly  temperate  who 
never  exceeds  the  measure  prompted  by  healthful 
appetite,  who  eats  that  he  may  live:  he  is  not 
clogged  by  his  feasting,  because  his  appetite  is 
created  hy  nature^  and  is  so  tempered  by  regu- 
larity that  he  can  sit  in  the  midst  of  luxinies 
without  suffering  himself  to  be  tempted  by  them, 
and  preserve  moderation  surrounded  by  pro- 
fusion. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  long-lived 
persons,  introduced  by  Lucian,  with  the  obser- 
vation tlrat  it  might  be  useful,  as  showing  that 
they  who  took  the  most  care  of  their  bodies  and 
minds  enjoyed  the  longest  lives,  accompanied 
yvith  the  best  health  : — 
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Years. 

Hippocrates  reached    109 

Empedocles  lived   109 

Georgius   10*^ 

Xenophilus    105 

Pythagoras,  who,  from  the  accounts  of 
historians,  never  knew  satiety,  reached 

the  age  of   ^ 

Zeno  Hved  to    98 

Laertius  when  he  lost  his  life  was   90 

Diogenes  died  at   90 

Josephus  tells  ns,  that  the  age  of  the  Jewish 
monks  was  almost  invariably  100  years,  by  rea- 
son of  their  simple  diet. 

And  if  we  search  after  particular  instances  of 
persons  reaching  to  extreme  old  age,  it  is  certam 
that  we  must  not  look  for  them  in  courts  and  pa- 
laces, in  the  dwellings  of  the  great  or  wealthy, 
but  in  the  habitations  of  such  whose  hunger  is 
theii'  sauce,  and  to  whom  a  wholesome  meal  is  a 
sufficiently  delicate  one. 

Plutarch  mentions  our  countrymen,  in  his  time, 
only  growing  old  at  120  years.  To  account  for 
this^  as  ho  does,  from  their  climate,  seems  less 
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rational  than  to  ascribe  it  to  their  way  of  Hving,  as 
related  byDiodorusSiciihis,  who  tells  us  that  their 
diet  was  simple,  and  that  they  were  utter  stran- 
gers to  the  delicate  fare  of  the  wealthy.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  age  of  those  who 
neglect  the  rules  of  temperance,  is  of  much 
sJwrter  date  than  of  those  by  whom  these  rales 
are  carefully  observed. 

Continued  irregularity  in  living  is  sure  to  be 
followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  punishment,  that  will 
make  the  offender  too  sensible  of  his  folly  in 
rushing  headlong  into  excesses,  and  having  thus 
condemned  himself  to  drag  out  an  existence  in 
weakness  and  misery.  In  some  instances  pu- 
nishment follows  almost  hnmediately  the  com- 
mission of  an  excess ;  in  others,  indeed,  less 
speedily,  but  not  less  certainly. 

The  casual,  and  in  many  cases,  the  periodical 
attacks  of  distemper,  which  many  persons  look 
upon  with  indifference,  and  erroneously  consider 
as  the  effect  of  climate,  or  other  accidental  cause, 
deduct  in  almost  all  instances,  something  from 
the  strength  of  the  constitution,  though  they  may 
not  at  once  sever  the  thread  of  vitality.  "  Some 
"•  leaves  fall  from  the  tree  of  life  every  time  that  its 

branch  is  shaken." 
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Is  it  not  melancholy  to  hear  men  adcjpt,  as  a 
criterion  for  computing  the  period  they  have 
lived,  the  quantity  of  sensual  enjoyments  of 
which  they  have  partaken,  although  at  the  very 
moment  they  are  uttering  this  degrading  decla- 
ration, they  themselves  are  labouring  under  infir- 
mities, brought  on  by  these  enjoyments,  rendering 
their  old  age  the  very  dregs  of  life  ! 

There  are,  no  doubt,  instances  recorded  of 
persons  arriving  at  a  great  age,  who  have  been 
guilty  of  excesses  ;  but  these  can  be  viewed  in  no 
other  light  than  as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule ; 
and  indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  in 
these  instances,  which  are  but  few  in  number,  the 
parties  themselves  have,  in  some  measure,  coun- 
teracted the  dangers  to  which  they  exposed  them- 
selves by  a  steady  observance  of  some  of  the 
material  rules,  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
principles  of  life.  For  I  will  be  candid  to  confess, 
that  though  a  person  deviate  from  the  path  of 
rigid  temperance,  nay,  though  he  make  a  common 
practice  of  it,  he  may  yet,  in  certain  material 
points,  still  fortify  his  strength  hy  unremitted 
exercise,  and  brace  his  nerves  by  perpetually 
breathing  pure  air  and  rising  early,  so  as  in  some 
degree  to  obviate  the  consequences  of  his  excesses, 
and,  in  spite  of  them,  still  attain  an  old  age. 
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Notwithstanding  we  blindly  follow  that  faith- 
less guide  to  which  modem  life  has  given  supreme 
dominion,  viz., yet  it  is  quite  evident 
that  nature  has  implanted  in  us  an  instinct,  by 
which  we  might  be  directed  in  our  choice  of  ali- 
ments, to  the  selection  of  the  salutary,  and  re- 
jection of  the  prejudicial.  Can  any  excuse  be 
framed  for  refusing  the  guidance  of  this  instinct. 
We  are  our  own  enemies ;  we  voluntarily  work 
our  own  destruction. 

There  is  nothing  more  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  health,  than  the  taking  into  the  stomach 
genuine  and  wliolesome  food,  the  liquid  part  of 
which  penetrates  the  minutest  vessels  of  the 
system  ;  it  behoves  us  therefore  to  be  exceedingly 
careful  in  selecting  for  our  sustenance  such  only 
as  is  unadulterated ;  for  of  late  years  it  has  be- 
come too  frequently  the  practice  for  unprincipled 
persons  to  trifle  with  the  health,  and  even  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-creatures,  by  vending  to  them 
spurious  and  often  deleterious  articles.  There  is 
hardly  a  single  description  of  food  but  what  has, 
in  some  way  or  other,  suffered  by  them.  Many 
persons  give  themselves  litttle  or  no  trouble  about 
the  genuineness  of  their  wine,  so  long  as  the  fla- 
vour is  agreeable  to  their  taste ;  and  yet  there  is 
no  article  perhaps,  more  subject  to  adulteration. 
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It  willdoubtless  astonish  many  to  learn,  that  the 
manufactories  of  spurious  wine  are  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  in  the  heart  of  the  metropohs  ;  and 
there  are  some  grounds  for  suspecting  that  this 
nefarious  trafhc  is  not  confined  altogether  to  our 
own  countr5^ 

It  is  said  by  a  writer  on  health,  that  wine  pro- 
duces more  diseases  than  all  the  other  causes  of 
sickness  put  together.    How  much  more  destruc- 
tive, then,  must  wine  be  manufactured  from  dele- 
terious substances^  That  beer  generally  contains 
unwholesome  ingredients,  is,  I  believe,  too  gene- 
rally admitted,  though  not  in  a  degree  supposed  to 
be  injurious  to  the  constitution  ;  however  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  be  taken  constantly 
and  regularly,  without  producing  soyne  mis- 
chief; for  any  deleterious  substance  taken  into 
the  stomach  daily,  must  eventually  prove  in- 
jurious.   The  effects  may  be  gradual,  and  those 
who  are  possessed  of  a  strong  constitution,  and 
have  recourse  to  hard  labour  or  active  exercise, 
may  for  a  time  counteract  its  consequences,  but 
iu  the  end  its  destructive  effects  will  be  too 
certain. 
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IRREOaLARlTlES  AND  DEVIATIONS 
FROM  NATURE  EXPOSED. 

CHAPTER  III. 


Hmlth purchased  at  a  cheaper  rate — Connexion  letween  bodij  and 
mind — Health  and  religion — Pleasures  derivable  from  nature's 
rules — Few  persons  die  a  naturaldeath— Glutton  and  drunkard- 
Science  of  self-preservation — One  man's  food  another  nuni's  poi- 
son explained — No  abridgment  of  comforts  with  the  truhj  tempe- 
rate— Real  epicurism — The  aged  sensualist — Cornaro — Pursuit 
of  bodily  pleasures — Repetition  of  trivial  acts  of  intemperance — 
Talking  of  health  only  for  the  observance  of  it — Powers,by  uhich 
life  is  supported,  not  generally  known — Meal-times — Alleged 
inability  to  find  time  to  attend  to  health — Dislike  to  relinquish 
old  opinions — An  effectual  guard  against  a  relapse  into  intem- 
perance— Smoking  tobacco  and  cigars — Corns  and  callosities, 

"  To  persevere 
In  obstinate  c<)nclolement,  is  a  course 
"  Of  inipiot«-^tubbornness,  unmanly  grief; 
"  It  sliows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven, — 
"  A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient, 
"  An  understanding  simple  and  unschooled." 

SilAKSriiAltE. 


THERE  are  persons  so  unreasonable,  as  to  ex- 
pect to  purcliase  health  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it 
can  be  obtained ;  accustomed  to  indulge  in  in- 
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dolence  and  intemperance,  they  become  unwilUng 
to  pay  the  price  of  exertion  and  abstinence,  for 
which  alone  it  can  be  purchased.    Sensual  in- 
dulgences have  such  an  enticing  influence  over 
our  minds,  that  we  find  ourselves  imperceptibly 
betrayed  from  one  to  another,  till  we  quite  lose 
the  government  of  ourselves.    Were  we  really 
aware  then,  at  the  commencement  of  life,  of  the 
dangers  that  await  us,  and  of  the  certain  overthrow 
of  our  health  and  peace,  by  blindly  following  the 
beaten  paths  of  modern  living,  not  only  pre- 
ventive measures  might  be  more  frequently  and 
timely  adopted,  but  temptations  to  insinuating 
and  destructive  indulgences  avoided.  Seneca 
observes,   "The    glorious  light  of  nature  is 
"  loathed  at  our  meals  and  banished  from  our 
"  presence,  only  because  it  becomes  free  and  at 
"  no  expense.'" 

Health,  therefore,  is  more  in  our  own  power 
than  is  commonly  imagined,  and  is  rather  the  re- 
ward of  temperance  than  the  effect  of  constitution. 
Every  excess,  whether  it  proceed  from  eating  or 
drinking,  or  from  any  other*  sensual  gratification, 
is  an  injury  to  nature,  and  never ^-ails  to  derange 
the  bodily  functions. 

Were  wc  but  so  far  to  exercise  reason,  as 
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merely  to  compare  the  transient  pleasure,  arising 
from  each  particular  act  of  intemperance,  with  the 
long  train  of  permanent  evils  consequent  upon 
it,  we  should  soon  be  sensible  of  our  folly  in  in- 
dulging in  such  courses.  Were  we,  by  our  self- 
examinations,  really  brought  to  a  conviction  of  the 
consequence  of  such  indulgences,  and  afterwards 
to  continue  them,  we  should  deserve  no  pity. 
Unfortunately  there  are  too  many  instances  of 
persons  who,  rather  than  forego  the  smallest  of 
their  sensual  dehghts,  subject  themselves  to  be 
perpetually  dosed  with  medicine,  in  order  to 
counteract  their  fatal  consequences.  If  the 
punishment,  however,  which  must  be  endured 
by  persons  so  devoid  of  reason,  and  so  completely 
lost  to  all  sense  of  duty  and  honour,  were  con- 
fined to  themselves,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  little 
regret;  but,  unhappily,  it  not  unfrequently  extends 
to  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  such  diseased  and  worn-out  persons, 
from  whom  they  inherit  the  miserable  conse- 
quences of  their  parents  excess. 

It  is  with  health  as  it  is  with  religion— men  who 
are  determined  to  persist  in  vice,  and  conduct  at 
variance  with  its  precept  and  the  objects  of  its 
denunciations,  reconcile  themselves  to  their  situa- 
tion by  tieating  it  as  a  fable,  invented  only  to 
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alarm  and  deceive  the  ignorant  and  weak,  to 
maintain  subordination,  and  industriously  endea- 
vour to  propagate  their  own  pretended  scepti- 
cism.   In  the  same  manner  is  it  with  health— 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  observances  necessary  to  its  attainment,  and 
to  forego  their  long-loved  sensual  delights,  affect 
to  believe  that  it  is  no  way  dependent  upon  con- 
duct; but  may,  by  the  favour  of  Providence,  be 
as  much  the  lot  of  the  intemperate  as  of  the  most 
abstemious  ;  and,  therefore,  in  these,  as  in  many 
important  questions,  men  seem  afraid  of  inquu  iug 
after  the  truth.    Reason  and  examination  are  the 
only  effectual  barriers  to  such  erroj-. 

How  many  persons  are  there  who  insist  that 
an  unerring  regularity  in  living  is  impossible. 
Can  any  declaration  be  more  obviously  the  off"- 
spring  of  ignorance^  Do  these  persons  estimate 
their  health  in  a  less  degree  than  their  character? 
The  latter  is  sullied  by  the  smallest  deviation 
from  moral  rectitude,  they  therefore  most  scru- 
pulously avoid  it ;  and  the  former  injured  by  a 
deviation  from  temperance  and  regularity.   Is  it 
not  then  as  much  in  their  power  to  avoid  a  devia- 
tion in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former  I 


The  pleasures  resulting  from  a  due  observance 
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of  nature's  rules  are  so  considerable,  and  so  much 
overbalance  those  to  be  derived  from  any  other 
source,  that  a  person  once  having  experienced 
them,  will  never  afterwards  be  willing  to  renounce 
them,  but  steadily  pursue  a  course  accom- 
panied with  so  much  delight,  sincerely  congratu- 
lating himself  that  he  has  had  the  courage  to 
assert  the  empire  of  reason  over  the  dominion  of 
passion. 

"  There  is  a  point, 
"  By  nature  fixed,  whence  life  must  downwards  tend, 
"  For  stOl  the  beating  tide  consolidates 
"  The  stubborn  vessels,  more  reluctant  still, 
"  To  the  weak  throbbings  of  the  enfeebled  heart.' 
"  This  languishing,  these  strengthening  by  degrees 
"  To  hard,  unyielding,  uiiclastic  bone, 
"  Through  tedious  channels  the  congealing  flood 
"  Crawls  lazily,  and  hardly  wanders  on ; 
"  It  loiters  still ;  and  now  it  stirs  no  more. 
"  This  is  the  period  few  attain  ;  the  death 
"Of  nature." 

Armstrong. 

How  seldom  do  we  hear  of  persons  dying  from 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  time  alone.  In 
most  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  termination 
of  life,  even  the  advanced,  is  owing  to  some  set- 
tled disorder,  doubtless  the  result  of  youthful 
licentiousness  and  excess.  It  is  too  evident  then 
that  men  accelerate  the  termination  of  their  own 
lives,  and  few  can  be  strictly  considered  to  die  a 
natural  death.    Death  must  indeed  terminate  the 
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existence  of  all  men,  but  to  be  cut  off  in  the 
flower  and  vigour  of  their  age,  is  in  almost  all 
cases  the  effect  of  their  own  indiscretions.  The 
glutton  and  drunkard  know  no  bounds  to  their 
indulgences ;  they  proceed  forwards,  and  revel  in 
their  darling  enjoyments  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences, till  their  career  is  stopped  by  the  de- 
struction of  their  health  ;  they  then  begin  to  be 
sensible  of  their  error,  and  consider  it  high  time 
to  endeavour  to  retrace  their  steps  ;  but,  alas !  it 
will  be  found  too  late,  the  mischief  has  been  done, 
and  the  remedy  is  now  l^eyond  their  power.  It 
is  impossible  that  health  can  be  preserved  at  the 
same  time  that  luxurious  habits  are  indulged  in. 

It  appears  an  instance  of  folly  scarcely  con- 
ceivable, that  a  man  should  look  for  health  while 
pursuing  a  course  that  must  of  necessity  destroy 
it ;  that  he  should  devote  such  pains  and  labour 
to  attain  a  proficiency  in  various  sciences,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  remain  regardless  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  sciences,  namely,  that  which  so 
immediately  concerns  his  own  wellbeing,  the 
knowledge  of  his  frame.  The  greater  acquaint- 
ance a  man  obtains  of  nature  and  her  laws,  the 
more  inclined  will  he  ever  be  to  observe  them. 


It  has  not  unfrequently  been  remarked,  "that 
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"what  may  be  luxury  in  one  person  may  be  tern- 
"  perance  in  another."  It  is  a  trite  observation, 
but  has  been  productive  of  much  mischief.  Per- 
sons, in  order  to  reconcile  and  quiet  their  minds 
to  indulgences,  conceive  that  so  long  as  they  do 
not  feel  any  immediate  ill  effects  of  intemperance, 
they  come  under  the  class  of  those  in  whom  excess 
is  moderation,  and  thus  repose  themselves  in  a 
false  security  till  the  foundations  of  life  are 
sapped,  and  they  are  made  at  last  too  sensible  of 
their  error. 


"  Sated  with  nature's  boons,  what  thousands  seek, 

"  With  dishes  tortured  from  their  native  taste 

"  And  mad  variety,  to  spur  beyond 

"  Its  wiser  wU!  the  jaded  appetite ! 

"  Is  this  for  pleasure  ?  learn  a  juster  taste, 

"  And  know,  that  temp'rance  is  true  luxury." 

Armstrong. 


Can  health  be  estimated  at  too  high  a  rate  ? 
Persons,  however,  there  are  who  conceive  that  to 
obtain  it  they  must  submit  to  an  abridgment  of 
comforts,  and  make  a  sacrifice  of  pleasures ;  but  in 
this  they  are  entirely  mistaken  :  were  they  to 
adopt  the  methods  necessary  to  secure  this  inesti^ 
mahie  treasure,  they  would  find  that  instead  of 
their  comforts  being  abridged,  they  would  have 
obtained  others  which  they  never  knew  or  antici- 
pated, and  be  relieved  from  many  annoyances 
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attendant  on  modern  irregulaiities,  they  would 
not  only  soon  be  reconciled  to  their  new  course  of 
life,  but  they  would  become  sensible  of  the  vexa- 
tious errors,  by  which  they  l)ad  been  so  long 
governed  and  be  amply  compensated  for  the  sacri- 
fices they  had  made  by  the  tranquillity,  ease,  and 
happiness,  resulting  from  the  change,  independent 
of  the  relish  they  would  acquire  for  every  mo- 
ment of  existence  ;  for  it  is  not  my  desire  to  im- 
pose upon  them  such  rigid  rules  that  an  adhe- 
rence to  them  would  deprive  life  of  all  its  enjoy- 
ments, by  subjecting  the  appetites  to  unnecessary 
mortifications ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  my  wish  only, 
in  the  place  of  fleeting  pleasures,  invariably  suc- 
ceeded by  remorse  and  pain,  to  substitute  others 
of  a  higher  and  more  lasting  character,  never 
cloying,  and  which  once  tasted  would  never  after- 
wards be  relinquished ;  and  thus,  if  a  man  can 
overcome  the  prejudices  in  favour  of  modern 
customs,  and  possesses  sufficient  firmness  to  regu- 
late his  mode  of  living  by  the  simple  demands  of 
nature,  he  will  soon  discover  that  simplicity  of 
diet  alone  is  real  epicurism. 

The  aged  who  have  revelled  in  intemperance 
and  excess  all  their  lives,  whose  constitutions  are 
broken  and  their  bodies  emaciated,  till  they  exhi- 
bit rather  the  wreck  than  the  reality  of  a  human 
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being",  will  find  that  even  in  these  miserable  cir- 
cumstances, a  rigid  observance  of  temperance 
will  afford  a  far  greater  relief  than  a  deluge  of 
nauseous  and  poisonous  medicines. 

Daily  experience  proves  to  us  that  those  whose 
frames  from  intemperance  and  excess  have  nn- 
dei-gone  a  diminution  of  strength,  have  seldom 
been  thoroughly  restored  from  the  attacks  of  in- 
cidental diseases,  while  those  whose  bodies  have 
been  fortified  by  temperance  have  recovered  with- 
out diflSculty. 

A  frame  long  worn  down  and  emaciated  by 
disease,  nay,  almost  reduced  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  has  the  greatest  chance  of  being  restored 
to  vigour  by  a  strict  conformity  to  the  regimen  of 
nature.  A  striking  instance]  of  this  occurred  in 
the  case  of  Cornaro.* 


*  Lewis  Cornaro,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  memorable  for  having 
lived  to  an  extreme  old  age  (for  he  was  more  than  a  luindred 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death),  wrote  a  treatise  upon  "  The 
Advantages  of  a  temperate  Life."  He  was  moved,  it  seems,  to  com- 
pose this  little  piece  at  the  request  and  for  the  benefit  of  some 
ingenious  young  men  for  whom  he  had  a  regard ;  who  having  long 
since  lost  their  parents,  and  seeing  him  then  eighty-one  ye^rs  old 
in  a  fine  florid  state  of  health,  were  vastly  desirous  to  know  from 
Iiim,  what  it  was  that  enabled  him  to  preserve  as  he  did  a  souiid 
mind,  in  a  sound  body,  to  so  extreme  an  ago.     He  describes  (o 
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Those  persons  who  having  spent  years,  and 
perhaps  their  whole  Uves,  in  luxury  and  idleness, 


them,  therefore,  his  whole  manner  of  livhig,  and  the  regimen  he 
had  always  pursued  and  was  then  pursuing.    He  tells  them  that 
when  he  was  young  he  was  very  intemperate;  that  this  intempe- 
rance had  brought  upon  him  many  and  grievous  disorders :  that  from 
the  thirty-fifth  to  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  he  spent  his  nights 
and  days  in  the  utmost  anxiety  and  pain  ;  and  that,  in  short,  his 
life  was  grown  a  burden  to  him.    The  physicians,  however,  as  he 
relates,  notwithstanding  all  the  vain  and  fruitless  efforts  which 
they  had  made  to  restore  him,  told  him  that  there  was  one  medi- 
cine  still  remaining,  which  had  never  been  tried;  but  which,  if 
he  could  but  prevail  with  himself  to  use  with  perseverance,  might 
free  him  in  time  from  all  his  complaints;  and  that  was,  a  regular 
and  temperate  way  of  living.    They  added,  moreover,  that  unless 
he  resolved  to  apply  instantly  to  it,  his  case  would  soon  become 
desperate,  and  there  woitld  be  no  hopes  at  all  of  recovering  him- 
Upon  this  he  immediately  prepared  himself  for  his  new  regimen, 
and  now  began  to  eat  and  drink  nothing  but  what  was  proper  for  one 
in  his  weak  habit  of  body.    But  this  at  first  was  very  disagi-eeable  to 
him;  he  wanted  to  live  again  in  his  old  manner;  and  he  did 
indulge  himself  in  a  freedom  of  diet  sometimes,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  physicians  indeed,  but,  as  he  tells  us,  much  to  his  own 
uneasiness  and  detriment.   Driven  in  the  mean  time  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  thing,  and  exerting  resolutely  all  the  powers  of  his 
understanding,  he  grew  at  last  confirmed  in  a  settled  and  uninter- 
rupted course  of  temperance,  l)y  virtue  of  which,  as  he  tells  us,  all 
his  disorders  had  left  him  in  less  than  a  year ;  and  he  had  been  a 
firm  and  healthy  man  from  that  time  to  this.    Some  sensualists,  as 
it  appears,  had  objected  to  his  manner  of  living,  and,  in  order  to 
evince  the  reasonableness  of  their  own,  had  urged  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  mortify  one's  appetites  at  such  a  rate  for  thg  sake  of 
being  old,  since  all  that  remained  of  hfe  after  the  age  of  sixty-five 
could  not  properly  be  called  vita  viva,  sedvita  mortua:  not  a  Uving 
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but  who,  from  a  gradual  decay  of  their  strengtli 
occasioned  by  their  irregularities,  becoming  at 
length  sensible  of  their  situation,  and  alarmed  at 


life,  but  a  dead  life.  "Now,"  says  he,  "to  show  these  gentlemen 
"  how  much  they  are  mistaken,  I  will  briefly  run  over  the  satisfac- 
"  tions  and  pleasures  which  I  myself  now  enjoy,  in  this  eighty-third 
"  year  of  my  age.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  always  well,  and  so  active 
"withal  that  I  can  with  ease  mount  a  liorse  upon  a  flat,  a^nd  walk 
"  to  the  tops  of  very  high  moimtains.  In  the  next  place,  I  am  always 
"  cheerful,  pleasant,  perfectly  contented,  and  free  from  all  perturba- 
"  tion  and  every  uneasy  thought.  I  have  none  of  that  fastidium 
"  vitw  ;  that  satiety  of  life  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  persons  of  ray 
"  age.  I  frequently  converse  with  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and 
"  spend  much  of  my  time  in  reading  and  writing." 

"  These  are  the  delights  and  comforts  of  my  old  age,  from  which 
"  I  presume  that  the  life  I  spend  is  not  a  dead,  morose,  and  melan- 
"choly  life;  but  a  living,  active,  and  pleasant  life,  whicli  I  would 
"  not  change  with  the  most  robust  of  those  youths  who  indulge  and 
"  riot  in  all  the  luxury  of  the  senses ;  because  I  know  them  to  be 
"  exposed  to  a  thousand  diseases,and  a  thousand  kinds  of  deaths.  I, 
"  on  the  contrary,  am  free  from  all  such  apprehensions :  from  the 
f'  apprehension  of  disease,because  I  have  nothing  for  disease  to  feed 
upon ;  from  the  apprehension  of  death,  because  I  have  spent  a  life 
"  of  reason.  Besides,  death  I  am  persuaded  is  not  yet  near  me.  I 
"  know  that  (barring  accidents)  no  violent  disease  can  touch  me.  i 
"  must  be  dissolved  by  a  gentle  and  gradual  decay, when  the  radical 
"humour  is  consumed  like  oil  in  a  lamp,  which  aflx)rds  no  longer 
"  life  to  the  dying  taper."  It  is  known,  therefore,  that  this  philo- 
sopher (for  so  he  nuist  be  called)  prophesied  very  truly  concerning 
his  future  health  and  happiness ;  for  he  lived,  as  I  have  observed" 
to  be  above  a  hundred  years  old,  after  pubUshing  another  tract  in 
hig  ninety-fifth  year. 
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the  consequences,  form  a  resolution  to  abandon 
their  fatal  habits,  and  to  adopt  that  moderation 
pointed  out  by  nature,  must  begin  by  rising  early 
and  retiring  early  ;  must  substitute  activehx  pas- 
sive exercise,  and  inure  themselves  to  vicissitudes 
of  climate  and  temperature.    Their  drink  must 
be  water  with  a  very  moderate  quantity  of  wine, 
and  in  every  other  respect  they  must  keep  within 
the  bounds  prescribed  by  nature.    To  ensure  a 
re-establishment  of  their  frames,  they  must  enter 
upon  these  changes  with  promptness  and  resolu- 
tion ;  the  smallest  delay  or  loss  of  time  in  a  matter 
of  such  moment,  may  be  productive  of  the  most 
fatal  consequences ;  they  must  adopt  new  rules 
which  they  must  most  rigidly  observe,  as  the  least 
relaxation  may  bring  them  back  to  the  dangerous 
condition  from  which  they  so  lately  freed  them- 
selves.    Can  a  man,  I  again  ask,  set  too  high  a 
value  upon  health  '\    Will  not  the  sacrifices  of  the 
present  moment  be  amply  compensated  by  the 
unspeakable  pleasure  of  enjoying  so  great  a  bless- 
ing, and  by  the  relish  it  will  add  to  every  moment 
of  existence '? 

No  man  can  l)e  afflicted  with  a  heavier  curse 
than  a  disposition  to  the  pursuit  of  corporeal  plea- 
sures, which  consist,  at  most,  but  in  momentary 
gratifications.    This  was  the  belief  of  the  great 
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Archytas  of  Tarentiim  ;  and  surely  no  man  ever 
uttered  a  more  just  sentiment.  Some  persons 
there  are,  howevei;,  who,  to  excuse  their  own 
folly,  will  tell  you  their  jjassions  are  bey 07id  their 
conti-ol,  and  they  cannot  therefore  resist  their 
impulses,  which  hurry  them  into  all  the  excesses 
sanctioned  by  prevailing  fashion.  This,  however, 
is  wholly  false  ;  no  man's  passions  are  beyond  his 
control,  and  when  the  desire  exists  no  difficulty 
will  ever  be  found  in  subjecting  them  to  salutary 
restraint. 

By  repetition,  trivial  acts  of  intemperano 
grow  into  habits,  which  afterwards  daily  gathei 
strength,  and  while  flagrant  acts  of  debauchery 
are   avoided,  the  conscience  is  not  alarmed, 
nor  is  any  dread  excited  of  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences, as  the  inroads  upon  the  constitution 
are  made  by   gradual   and   concealed  steps, 
though  terminating  in  certain  destruction.  To 
abandon  this  fatal  delusion,  we  have  only  to  call 
to  our  aid  the  force  of  reason,  and  yield  to  a 
sense  of  duty,  to  which  if  we  listen  with  unpre- 
judiced minds,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced  of  the 
evils  attending  the  course  we  are  pursuing,  and, 
without  difficulty,    shake    off  the  fetters  of 
habit,  and  adopt  a  conduct  more  consonant  to 
nature. 
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Many  persons  content  themselves  with  only 
talking  of  the  subject  of  health,  the  advantages 
of  which  they  are  so  perpetually  setting  forth 
that  they  really  at  last  appear  to  imagine  that  the 
mere  verbal  reiteration  of  its  maxims  may  be 
substituted  for  their  observance.    But  by  sad  ex- 
perience, they  at  length  discover  that  they  have 
been  cherishing  the  shadow  for  the  substance, 
and  they  are  themselves  the  victims  of  the  delu- 
sion ;  those  who  sincerely  desire  this  blessing  must 
seek  it  by  unreynittiTig  attention  to  their  living, 
and  especially  fortify  themselves  against  the  allure- 
ments of  modern  popular  indulgences.  They 
must  stand  firm  against  all  difficulties  and  tempt- 
ations, and,  when  they  have  overcome  these, 
and  once  tasted  the  real  pleasures  xe%xA\:xn^  from 
a  life  of  regularity  and  moderation,  they  will  in- 
cur no  further  danger  of  relapsing  into  their  erro- 
neous courses;  they  will  feel  themselves  firmly 
seated  on  a  rock  of  safety,  from  whence  they  will 
look  down  with  pity  on  the  follies  of  the  uncoil- 
verted. 

The  powers  by  which  life  is  supported  are  little 
understood  by  the  community  at  large,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  causes  of  health  and  disease  are 
alike  neglected;  so  that  if  they  fall  sick,  they 
give  themselves  no  concern  about  the  cause  ot  it, 
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but  tnist  themselves  to  their  medical  man,  with 
the  same  indifFerence  as  they  would  their  time- 
piece to  a  watchmaker. 

I  However,  persons  may  consider  that  the  times 
at  which  the  meals  are  taken,  is  not  a  matter  of 
much  moment,  I  can  assure  them  that  regularity 
in  that  respect  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
stomach  has  much  to  perform,  and  its  powers  are 
strengthened  or  diminished  according  as  its  duties 
are  regulated ;  too  much  ought  never  to  be  im- 
posed upon  it  at  once,  by  an  excessive  meal,  nor 
should  its  strength  at  any  time  be  exhausted  by 
too  long  an  abstinence ;  it  for  the  most  part  ad- 
justs itself  to  the  periodical  return  of  its  duties, 
and  suffers  great  inconvenience  from  any  interrup- 
tion in  their  regularity ;  and  he  that  eats  once  a  day 
beyond  his  customary  meals,  injures  himself  in 
a  very  great  degree. 

How  frequently  do  we  hear  persons  urge,  that 
in  consequence  of  business,  or  other  circumstances, 
they  cannot  find  time  to  pay  that  attention  to 
their  health  which  they  otherwise  would.  Can 
man  evince  a  greater  proof  of  weakness  and 
folly?-  Ought  wealth,  honours,  pleasures  of  any 
kind,  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  one's 
own  wellbeing?     The  truth  is,  that'this  neglect 
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of  health,  arises  from  the  indisposition  of  mankind 
to  forego  the  smallest  of  their  sensual  gratifica- 
tions. 

Persons  have  a  strong  aversion  to  relinquish 
opinions  they  have  long  entertained,  notwith- 
standing their  errors  may  be  clearly  pointed  out 
to  them;  and  nothing  is  a  greater  bar  to  the 
attainment  of  health  than  this  tenacity  of  long- 
received  opinions,  and  veneration  for  long-esta- 
blished customs.  To  these  persons,  therefore,  I 
would  recommend  frequently  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  and  impartially  balance 
the  arguments  offered  on  both  sides,  thus 
bringing  into  juxtaposition  truth  and  falsehood, 
as  regards  their  own  preservation :  there  cannot 
be  a  question  but  that  truth  will  prevail,  and  they 
will  find  themselves  relieved  from  the  prejudices 
by  which  they  have  been  so  long  held  in  thraldom. 

The  established  modes  of  modern  living,  there- 
fore, being  directly  at  variance  with  the  rules,  pre- 
scribed by  temperance,  and  it  being  hopeless  to 
expect  an  alteration,  it  behoves  every  person  who 
may  once  have  had  the  resolution  to  break  through 
them  and  adopt  a  different  course,  to  be  perpe- 
tually on  his  guard  against  a  relapse,  and  fre- 
quently and  diligently  to  examine  himself,  whether 


fioiii  the  iiiHiieiice  of  old  inveterate  habits,  or  the 
customs  of  the  world,  he  may  not  be  gradually 
sliding  back  into  his  former  irregularities ;  and  at 
the  smallest  symptom  he  may  perceive  of  an  incli- 
nation to  exceed  the  l)Ounds  of  the  strictest 
moderation,  he  should  take  the  alarm,  and  renew 
and  fortify  his  resolution  to  persevere  in  his  newly- 
adopted  course,  and  especially  shun  every  oppor- 
tunity that  may  tempt  him  to  transgress. 

We  may  imagine,  indeed,  that  after  suffering 
the  consequences  of  our  excesses,  a  little  medicine 
will  restore  us ;  but,  alas !  no  medicine  will  bring 
back  departed  strength,  nor  purify  a  body  deeply 
corrupted  by  intemperance. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  grounds  in 
nature  for  the  practice  of  smoking  tobacco,  of 
late  years  become  so  general  in  the  shape  of 
cigars ;  nor  do  I  ever  recollect  to  have  heard  ft 
defended  by  ai'guments  possessing  a  shadow  of 
plausibility.   It  is  certainly  most  pernicious  wliei-e 
it  is  frequently  adopted,  destroying  the  sensibility 
of  the  stomach,  weakening  the  digestive  powers, 
and  generally  enfeebling  the  system.     A  recent 
writer  expresses  himself  as  follows  :— "  Tobacco  is 
"  one  of  the  strongest  vegetable  poisons.   It  pro- 
"  duces  a  sort  of  stupid  and  dreamy  forgctfiilness 
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"which  lulls  the  senses,  obscures  the  memory, 
"  and  makes  the  head  feel  heavy ;  it  also  produces 
"  a  listlessness  through  the  system.  "We  owe  its 
"introduction  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which  in- 
"  duced  the  king  himself  to  write  a  book  entitled, 
" '  Counter  Blaste  of  Tobacco,'  wherein  he 
''denounces  smoking  as  a  custom  loathsome  to 
"  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  hurtful  to  the  brain, 
"  and  dangerous  to  the  lungs."  SnufF-taking 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  useless  and  absurd 
custom,  and  is  injurious  to  digestion ;  this  consi- 
deration alone  ought  to  explode  its  use.  Dr. 
Willich  says,  "it  is  prejudicial,  and  has  a 
"direct  tendency  to  emaciation;  its  continued 
"  use  vitiates  the  organs  of  smelling,  weakens  the 
"  sight  and  hearing,  renders  breathing  difficult, 
"  depraves  the  palate,  falls  into  the  stomach,  and 
"injures  digestion." 

The  feet  being  the  stay  and  support  of  the  body, 
it  is  of  material  consequence  they  should  be  well 
preserved,  for  without  the  power  of  locomotion 
man  becomes  helpless  indeed. 

Persons  who  are  tormented  with  corns  and  cal- 
losities on  the  feet,  complain  bitterly  of  the  pain 
they  endure ;  but  as  they  are  themselves  mostly  the 
authors  of  this  misei-y  they  have  little  grounds  for 
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complaint :  would  it  not  have  been  preferable  to 
have  avoided  being  afflicted  with  them  at  all '? 
which  they  would,  but  for  their  being  under  the 
dominion  of  that  tyrant  fashion,  which  invariably 
deludes  first  and  punishes  afterwards  :  had  they 
never  put  on  tight  shoes  or  boots,  or  suffered  pres- 
sure on  the  toes,  they  would  never  have  been 
punished  in  the  manner  they  now  are.  There 
are  comparitively  few  persons  who  have  the  per- 
fect use  of  all  the  joints  of  their  toes ;  not  one 
perhaps  in  a  thousand,  has  his  toes  remaining  in 
the  position  in  which  nature  placed  them,  the  only 
reason  of  which  is  their  having  been  compressed 
and  deformed  in  their  youth  by  the  use  of  tight 
shoes  and  boots.  The  ancients  who  w^ore  open 
sandals,  which  allowed  perfect  development  of 
these  useful  members,  preserved  them  in  full  vigour 
to  the  last. 

In  the  act  of  walking,  not  only  every  joint 
of  the  toes  is  exercised,  but  even  the  smallest 
muscle  is  called  into  action  to  advance  the  body 
forward.  How  necessary  then  is  it  that  there 
should  be  perfect  liberty,  that  room  should  be 
given  for  their  proper  expansion,  and  for  the  due 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  them.  These  im- 
portant members  in  the  corporeal  frame,  from 
being  entirely  excluded  from  view,  often  go 
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unuotieed,  and  coaiplaiuts  are  allowed  to  increase, 
till  pain  forces  our  attention  to  them.  In  fact  our 
feet  have  become  so  deformed  by  that  pernicious 
habit  of  wearing  small  shoes  and  boots,  that  we 
often  feel  walking  to  be  an  absolute  punishment. 

To  ensure,  therefore,  a  proper  space  for  the 
healthy  extension  and  free  action  of  the  divided 
extremities  of  the  feet,  it  is  indispensable  that  w^e 
should  wear  shoes  and  boots  easv,  and  made 
precisely  to  the  shape  of  the  foot,  and  that  the 
upper  parts  should  be  made  of  soft  leather^  this 
would  effectually  exempt  us  from  the  painful  an- 
noyance of  corns,  and  the  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous operation  of  cutting  them. 
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CONCLUSION. 


IF  you  have  never  reflected  on  the  dangers  of  an  in- 
temperate hfe,  let  me  seriously  entreat  of  you  now 
to  give  them  the  important  consideration  they 
demand ;  and  if  you  have  sometimes  considered 
and  endeavoured  to  avoid  them,  but  have  after- 
wards fallen  back  again  into  old  habits,  let  me 
persuade  you  to  try  once  more  without  loss  of 
time ;  make  but  a  fair  trials  and  you  may  com- 
mand and  depend  upon  success. 

However  confirmed  may  be  man's  prejudices, 
however  the  world  may  be  disposed  to  view 
every  attempt  to  introduce  natural  in  the  place 
of  artificial  living,  as  opposed  to  what  they 
are  pleased  to  term  conviviality ;  still,  I  shall 
derive  unspeakable  satisfaction  from  the  reflec- 
tion of  having  at  least  done  my  duty  in  attempt- 
ing to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  matters 
which  so  intimately  concern  their  welfare.  If  the 
subject  be  considered  with  due  attention,  it  will 
awaken  men  to  a  sense  of  their  situation,  and 
induce  them  to  abandon  a  course  of  life  they 
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may,  through  ignorance  and  confirmed  examples, 
have  imagined  to  be  tlie  Hcjht  one  (but  which 
tliey  will  now  perceive  to  be  fraught  with  danger 
of  the  most  appalling  kind),  and  immediately 
adopt  a  new  mode  consonant  to  the  dictates  of  na- 
ture, and  sanctioning  a  conviviality  accompanied 
by  that  cheerfulness  which  ever  results  from  healthy 
in  lieu  of  an  intemperate  life,  terminating  in 
disease  and  death. 

From  the  facts  I  have  adduced  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  therefore,  I  trust  it  will  be  clearly  seen,  that 
the  attainment  of  health,  so  long  as  nature's  rules 
are  rigidly  followed,  is  most  simpley  most  easy,  and 
most  certain ;  but,  let  no  one  suppose  that,  be- 
cause its  attainment  is  simpley  easy,  and  certainy 
they  need  give  themselves  little  trouble  about  it; 
for  by  a  departure  from  any  one  of  her  rules,  it 
becomes  most  difficulty  most  delusivey  and  most 
certain  of  disappointment. 

It  behoves,  therefore,  every  person,  desirous  of 
obtaining  this  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings,  to 
conform  strictly  to  the  very  letter  of  her  rules ;  for 
accomplishments,  wealth,  power,  and  honours,  are 
absolute  moc/ce?7y  of  enjoy menty  without  health  ; 
and  the  longest  life,  unaccompanied  by  it,  is  but 
lengthened  punishment. 
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The  degree  of  importance  which  I  attacli  to  the 
subject  of  health  will,  I  trust,  be  met  by  a  corre- 
sponding feeling  on  tlie  part  of  the  public;  and  I 
am  quite  sure,  that  if  it  be  impartially  considered, 
it  nuist  occupy  their  minds  in  no  mean  degree,  and 
render  their  efforts  at  reform  sincere  and  simul- 
taneous. And  I  trust,  that  my  having  preferred 
addressing  a  series  of  arguments  to  the  proper 
feelings  and  consciences  of  mankind,  exclusively 
with  a  view  to  awaken  them  to  a  regard  for  their 
health,  in  preference  to  swelling  out  a  book  with 
matter  not  immediately  confined  to  this  important 
subject,  will  be  regarded  as  an  evident  proof  of 
my  having  sincerely  laboured  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community;  and  if,  in  the  prosecution  of  my 
undertaking  I  have,  in  consequence,  sometimes 
deviated  into  repetitions,  I  trust  my  readers  will 
not  view  them  as  works  of  supererogation,  but  at- 
tribute them  to  the  barrenness  of  the  subject,  and 
an  extreme  anxiety  to  impress  my  convictions  on 
the  minds  of  the  public  by  every  means  in  my 
power  ;  in  the  hope  that,  having  once  taken  root, 
they  will  spread  from  family  to  family,  till  in  the 
end  they  will  eradicate  those  habits  of  sensual  in- 
dulgence, so  fraught  with  evil  to  the  health,  and 
so  fatal  to  the  longevity  of  mankind. 

THE  END. 


trlnted^by  J.  HartncU,  Wine-offlcc-oourt,  Fleet-street. 
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